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WHEN a subject has become controversial, we are apt to engage 
ourselves on this side or on that, and to become so absorbed in 
the strife that we may forget or may not give ourselves time to 
consider what, in fact, it is all about, or how important or un- 
important the subject may really be. 

This applies to some of the recent controversies on the question 
of Housing, and it is well to remind ourselves without prejudice 
as to what the issues are, to estimate their importance in our 
national life so far as we can, and to consider whether they require 
to be dealt with by some form of public effort or not, and, if so, in 
what way. 

Every one of us must have a habitation of some kind or another. 
When it is a place which we have felt to be a home, and it has 
clustering about it all manner of memories and associations, we 
recognise that, for good or ill, it has been a factor of great import- 
ance in our life. 

A child for quite a number of years spends at least half its 
time in bed, or should do, and if, because of the noise outside or 
that caused by other occupants of the same room, it has insufficient 
opportunities for sleep, its growth and health are injuriously 
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affected. During its waking hours also it must, especially during 
certain seasons of the year, spend a great part of its time indoors, 
A mother of a family must pass nearly all her hours at home, 
and even those of the adult population whose working places are 
elsewhere, if the hours are reckoned up, spend at least half their 
lives at home. These are statements of quite ordinary and 
obvious facts, but it follows from them that the character of the 
place that people inhabit is of great and abiding importance in 
their lives. 

Questions affecting the houses of the people are indeed much 
akin to those relating to the other essentials of daily life, and if 
possible should not become the sport of political partisanship, but 
be examined and dealt with frankly, on their merits, as practical 
matters, with as great a common measure of agreement as may be. 

What, then, is the character of the housing problem as it exists 
to-day? It consists of two elements, so far as the demand is con- 
cerned. There is, first, a real shortage of houses of any kind 
which people of small means can maintain, and especially of those 
which are suitable for family life with those facilities which we 
all would agree are the minimum necessary for its reasonable 
and healthy conduct. In the second place, there exists a large 
number of houses or tenements of different kinds now inhabited 
which it is agreed are so unhealthy and bereft of decencies that 
they are unfit for human habitation. The number of houses so 
classified has been variously estimated, and if we were to include 
all the damp or unsatisfactory cottages scattered throughout our 
villages and towns which are on the borderland of the unfit, but 
which possibly are not beyond repair and improvement, the total 
would become greatly inflated. If, however, we exclude this 
class and confine ourselves to those which after repeated inspec- 
tions have been condemned as not fit for human habitation, the 
lowest total that has been given for England and Wales is 180,000 
and a proportionately higher number for Scotland. 

If, however, we leave bad houses out of account altogether for 
the moment and consider the bona-fide demands for additional 
houses, we have to bear in mind that the demand may vary from 
time to time and may be greater or less than the real need as 
measured by the number of houses that could command stable 
tenants. During times of good trade and high wages, the number 
of those who wish to obtain a better house than they now have 
increases. The number of young married people living with 
their friends who are able to take a house for themselves, as well 
as the number of those who have occupied tenements and wish 
to have a separate home of their own, greatly increases the number 
of those applying for houses. This was markedly the case during 
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number of marriages which followed the conclusion of the 
war. 
If things could be as we wish, it would no doubt be good for 
society if these demands could be met, but we have to remember 
that, in a time of bad trade like the present, when people are 
willing to endure the discomforts of lodgings or to share their 
house with others, a full supply of the demands in good times 
would leave us in bad times with many unoccupied houses. 

It was necessary for these reasons to discount the returns under 
the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1919 which came in from 
Local Authorities during that year. They represented a demand 
for 800,000 additional houses in England and Wales. Apart, 
however, from slum-improvement schemes, we were working at. 
that time on a 300,000 house programme in respect of new 
building. 

This house scarcity has been the subject of repeated inquiries, 
and it is not necessary here to repeat their conclusions. So far 
as England and Wales are concerned, the Report of Lord 
Salisbury’s Committee to the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1917 
represents perhaps the most moderate and carefully considered 
estimate that we have, and is well worthy of the study of those 
interested. The inquiries of the Land Agents’ Society for 
rural England were of the most valuable kind, and the conclusions 
of the Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland based upon 
existing inquiries have not been challenged. 

We have, however, a useful guide in the records of house- 
building by private enterprise. Houses so supplied represented 
the compensation for normal wastage and a response to the 
demands for new and better accommodation which the public 
were making. Although many features of the houses built during 
the years previous to the war on the outskirts of our chief towns 
offer points for criticism, they represented, in the accommoda- 
tion provided and in the lay-out of the houses upon the ground, «, 
substantial improvement upon former standards. The average 
number of new houses so provided was about 75,000 per annum. 
From the year 1910 however to the commencement of the war, 
a remarkable decline in that number took place, although trade on 
the whole was good or improving. This decline has been attri- 
buted to the risks, real or apprehended, which attached to the 
provisions of the Budget of 1910, in relation to land. How much 
those fears were justified or not, we need not discuss in this place, 
but there appears to be little doubt that they were in fact largely 
responsible for the decline in this class of house-building. 

During the four and a half years of war, the number of new 
houses built was insignificant—about 50,000. These were built 
mainly under Government auspices for the accommodation of 
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munition or other war workers. We find therefore from 1910 
onwards a rapidly increasing deficiency entirely apart from the 
large number of unsatisfactory houses in town and country. 
Taking as a basis the minimum figure supplied by any authority, 
the shortage amounted by the beginning of 1919 to 400,000 at 
the least. However we regard these figures, based solely on the 
ascertained facts of previous building, and however liberally we 
may discount them, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the supply is grievously short of the reasonable demand, or to 
wonder at the persistent and widespread interest of the people 
in this subject. 

In view of this growing scarcity what is happening to the 
people? They are of course being crowded into the existing 
houses. In view of what took place before 1910 it is probably 
true to say that the number of new houses built since that time 
has not kept pace with the number of those which would have 
become derelict and uninhabited in normal circumstances. 
But as the pressure has increased so, at the bottom of the scale, 
people have had to make shift with houses that are really little 
better than shelters. From one end of the country to the other 
the Reports show that, whilst securing what sanitary safeguards 
they could, local authorities have had to turn a blind eye to this 
kind of thing. They recognise that great numbers of houses con- 
tinue to be inhabited which, with the utmost toleration, in normal 
times would properly be made the subject of closing orders, but 
that such action is out of the question now, as the only result 
would be to turn the unfortunate tenants out into the street, 
gradually to squeeze themselves into and hasten the deterioration 
of other houses. 

It was therefore recognised that substantial progress with slum 
reclamation schemes was precluded until the pressure had been 
relaxed at other parts of the scale by the provision of a goodly 
number of new houses. Under the Act of 1919 a five-year period 
of assistance is provided in respect of improvement schemes— 
which may include new building as a part of the scheme—as dis- 
tinguished from a three-year period of assistance for new building 
as a separate operation. It was not contemplated therefore that 
it would be possible to make material progress with improvement 
schemes except during the last two or three years of the assistance 
period. The estimate made was that the new building might 
have proceeded far enough to justify improvement schemes being 
undertaken in respect of 50,000 bad houses by June 1924. On 
April 1 last tenders had been approved for the erection of some 
170,000 new houses, and contracts had been signed and the work 
begun in respect of schemes providing for 150,000. In addition 
some 15,000 had been provided by private enterprise aided by the 
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subsidy. The estimate therefore that sufficient new building 
would have been completed to justify work in respect of 50,000 
insanitary houses by June 1924 was probably a fair one. 

We must however guard against thinking of the overcrowding 
of houses in terms of condemned houses. With the increase of 
the pressure the number of good, or easily repairable, houses which 
have come to be occupied in tenements by two, three or more 
families has progressively increased together with the number of 
lodgers and of young married couples living with their parents. 
Such occupation of course increases the wear-and-tear of the 
houses involved, but in many cases it does not present a special 
health problem although the personal inconvenience and vexation 
remain. 

When however we have made all the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions we can in the interest of moderation of statement, we are 
still confronted by the multitude of people living in the 180,000 
condemned houses and in a great many others which, whilst still 
being fairly sound so far as the fabric is concerned, have become 
inhabited as tenement houses, and in which, as in the former 
group, the conditions of living are so bad that it is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate them or to estimate the costliness and evil 
of their effects. 

In the Census return of 1911 there were more than 3,000,000 
people in England and Wales described as overcrowded—that is 
to say, they were living at the rate of more than two persons to 
each room. We may anticipate that, with the diminished new 
building and such increase of the population as there may be, 
the forthcoming Census return will reveal a material increase in 
that number. At the same time in Scotland 40.4 per cent. of 
all the houses contained not more than two rooms, and they pro- 
vided homes for nearly 2,000,000 people. 

Figures, however, and averages give at best an inadequate 
understanding of the real conditions. In order to understand 
them it is necessary to get behind the fronts of the dreary rows 
of these houses where the family inhabits one or two rooms only. 
These rooms serve all the purposes and incidents of life, they are 
the places of birth, of sleep, of washing and of all household work, 
of the cooking, preparing and storing of food and the taking of 
meals, of such reading and rest as may be possible, of sickness 
and of death. All the year round, all day, every day they are for 
children and grown-ups alike the sole and narrow home. 

Some time ago, in order to obtain the domestic facts, I had 
a complete report on the condifions in a considerable number of 
different London streets. Many of them were not in the con- 
demned class, but the houses for the most part had become in- 
habited in tenements. An example may be given from the 
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records of the first ten houses on the same side of a street for which 
the information was complete and in which the houses, so far 
as their structure went, were still in a sound condition. They 
are fairly representative of tens of thousands which exist through- 
out the country. The street is described as 

a medium broad street of three-storeyed houses, with basements. 
The basements are always dark and unfit for habitation. The houses 


have fairly large windows and fairly lofty rooms. The yards at the back 
are of a good size, but are shut in by houses at the end. 


The accompanying table speaks for itself : 
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From the domestic point of view the fact that one water-closet 
served on the average rather more than three separate lettings, 
and that the tenants of nearly four separate lettings had to share 
one water-tap for all purposes, gives perhaps a better indication 
of the way that family life is carried on than any bare figures of 
overcrowding or other similar statistics. 

The results of the whole inquiry showed that in the main 
the population in these streets consisted of average working 
people, regularly employed and constant residents. Many of 
them had been born there. They lived there because it was 
“handy for work,’ because they could not get other accommoda- 
tion, because the father and the children liked ‘to come home 
for dinner,’ because they ‘could not afford railway fares from 
the suburbs,’ and because they were near a cheap market, and 
finally because they ‘just lived there.’ There are many miles 
of such tenement streets in London, and the returns from else- 
where provide records of vast numbers of similar houses. 

It must be remembered that the great majority of houses let 
in tenements have degenerated to that condition. Originally they 
were single houses, and it therefore comes about that in most 
of them the only room in which there is a cooking-stove of any 
sort is that which was formerly the kitchen. The women prepare 
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the family meals as best they can on the ordinary fireplace, and 
have only the most primitive and improvised facilities for keeping 
food. ‘The patience of the people is splendid, and sometimes the 
cleanliness is remarkable. But the commonly pervading dirt is 
inevitable when we take human nature as it is and remember that 
in most cases it is necessary to go to a tap in the yard or on the 
next landing for every drop of water that is required for house- 
hold and family purposes. 

It is difficult to use temperate language in describing these 
things, but the squalor of it all is dreadful and the results are 
disastrous. Volumes have been written and Reports supplied 
well-nigh without end on the consequences of these conditions 
of life, but we are here primarily concerned with the practical 
question as to whether society as a whole—the taxpayers and the 
ratepayers—should spend money in a sustained effort to remedy 
them. 

For this purpose we may examine briefly three quite familiar 
facts. The diet of a large number of the people is of a scrappy 
and unsuitable kind. Much of this is due to a lack of knowledge 
or to habit, but you do not find it so prevalent amongst those 
who live in well-fitted model dwellings or in properly supplied 
small houses. When there are no decent facilities for cooking 
or keeping food the result is that the people fall back in an undue 
proportion on prepared foods, with the tasty accompaniment of 
pickles and so forth. Quite commonly as much or more money 
is spent in this way than would suffice to. supply a fresher and 
more suitable diet. When these things are coupled with life in 
stuffy rooms, a deficiency of restful sleep and wholesome exer- 
cise, the resulting widespread dyspeptic disorders are readily 
understood. During late years, as a result of the better training 
of health visitors and others, as well as through the instruction 
of older girls in school on the simple requirements of a baby’s 
diet, there has been a substantial improvement in the infant death- 
rate and in the conditions of infant life. Beyond this period, 
however, the usual family diet is shared, and the results of the 
inspection of school children reveal 500,000 children in attendance 
at our elementary schools who are described as suffering from 
malnutrition. The sequence of events is traceable into later life 
through an examination which was made of the cases of insured 
persons requiring medical attention in typical representative cities 
in 1916. Insured persons represent practically all the industrial 
workers of the country, and it was found that 148 persons out of 
every thousand seeking medical advice were suffering from dis- 
orders of digestion. 

Another group of ailments which bulks equally largely in the 
results of the medical inspection of school children is that described 
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as disorders of the air passages, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, deaf- 
ness, and the rest. If a child, whether in a tenement house in 
a town or in a country cottage, spends more than half its life in 
a stuffy, ill-ventilated room with other people, the spread of 
catarrh is facilitated and the power to withstand the development 
of evil after-effects is diminished. Going thence through life with 
a lowered resistance it is no wonder that the most numerous group 
of all amongst those claiming medical attendance under the Insur- 
ance Act in the cities examined is that which is described as 
‘Bronchitis, Bronchial and Nasal Catarrh.’ These accounted for 
181 out of every 1000 cases. 

It should be stated that neither of the above groups included 
grave illnesses or specific diseases, but between them they 
accounted for practically one .in every three of the insured persons 
who required medical attention. At the same time, about 
8,500,0001. are provided annually in payments during sickness and 
disablement to insured persons, and the cost of medical treat- 
ment, including drugs, amounts to a further 9,000,0001., whilst 
the insured persons of the country lose between them annually 
no less than fourteen million working weeks through sickness. 
The indubitable result of the inquiry, moreover, was that much 
of this sickness was preventible. 

The third familiar illustration that may be given is that of 
tubercle, the spread of which is so facilitated by bad house condi- 
tions. It would indeed not be too much to say that, whilst the 
ravages of this disease may be diminished by improved services, 
with better feeding, and in other ways, as they have been lately, 
we cannot expect to master it as long as so many of the people 
are so deplorably housed. The dispensary system has enabled 
careful records to be made of the home conditions of phthisis 
patients. In one borough only 86 out of 483 consumptive 
patients had a bedroom to themselves; the vast majority of the 
remainder shared not only a room but a bed with someone else. 
In another borough only 134 out of 766 cases had a bedroom to 
themselves, and 453 out of the remainder shared a bed with one or 
more members of the family. 

Some time ago at my request Mr. Vernon, the Registrar- 
General, made a calculation into the money cost of tuberculosis 
in this country. He was aided by the records of the largest 
approved society as to benefits paid to members with tuberculosis, 
the loss of working weeks, the cost of sanatorium and dispensary 
treatment, and by other data. Without going into the details I 
may say that, after making the most liberal deductions in many 
directions, the annual cost of tuberculosis in this country could 
not be reckoned as less than 14,000,0001. 

However they may be examined, the conditions of housing 
under consideration make for malnutrition, stunted growth, lack 
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of working power, an increased loss of working time through 
sickness, and for a mass of charges upon the charitable public and 
upon the ratepayers and taxpayers of the country which, if it 
could all be reckoned up, would make an annual bill of prodigious 
proportions. Every investigation leads to the same conclusion, 
namely, that as a nation we shall, in one form or another, continue 
to pour out millions every year upon these wretched results until 
some policy is devised and pursued through a series of years which 
is devoted to the removal of the unquestioned causes. The diffi- 
culties always begin when we consider ways and means of dealing 
with them. 

Our cities and towns have grown up for the most part in a 
haphazard fashion determined by transport conditions, by 


‘proximity to markets and by the special features of local indus- 


tries. Houses have been packed together in close rows and on 
spare patches of ground so that vistas of dismal streets with 
scarcely a green thing amongst them greet the eye of the railway 
traveller in approaching nearly any of our large towns. The 
improvement of transport and the establishment of factories in 
more open ground which has taken place during recent years 
is clearly to be encouraged in every way. If we had had a 
sensible system of town-planning during the last fifty years we 
should no doubt have escaped many of our present difficulties. 
Under the Act of 1919 Town-planning becomes obligatory in 
the larger urban authorities from 1923 onwards. It is of the 
utmost importance that it should take a common-sense form in 
the shape of schemes which will encourage development along 
good and practical lines and avoid restrictions and bye-laws to 
the utmost possible extent. It provides a great opportunity. It 
would be little short of a tragedy if it failed to command public 
support by any such accompaniments. There is no reason why 
a system of planning which would give more air, light and 
improved home conditions to the people should not at the same 
time encourage the development of land, enterprise and transport. 

Private enterprise is at the present time under great disad- 
vantages with regard to house-building. The conditions of many 
branches of the building trade are unattractive, a standard of 
profit beyond the risks of industrial disturbance and of high 
taxation has been aimed at, and the restrictive actions of the 
unions with regard to recruitment, coupled with a low output of 
work, have made the cost of building so great that it is impossible 
for the private builder to provide houses at a cost which will give 
him anything like an economic rent in return. Moreover, here 
as elsewhere money has to be obtained at a high rate, and its 
influence on rent will be readily understood when it is pointed out 
that an increase or decrease of 1 per cent. in the cost of money 
with a small sinking fund means a difference in rent of 2s. 6d. 
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a week on a house costing 600/. to build. Even with the aid of 
a subsidy of from 1501. to 2501. per house it is not expected that 
the numbers of houses to be built privately will exceed 23,000. 

One of the most unfortunate features of the recent decision 
of the Government is not to give free play to the Act which came 
into operation on the Ist of July last whereby a subsidy could be 
earned by a private builder who completed an approved house by 
June 1922. Whatever may be the share taken by public authori- 
ties it is impossible to escape from the vicious circle in which we 
are at present engaged until private persons can build houses 
without loss to themselves. 

Why do I use the expression ‘vicious circle’? It is that 
because of the scarcity of houses and in order to escape the grave 
disturbances following evictions and sudden increases of rent it was 
found necessary to pass various Rent Restriction Acts. It is true 
that these Acts do not apply to new houses and that they expire in 
June 1923. But uniess house-building has made good progress 
before that date we shall then find ourselves confronted by the 
same conditions, and it is safe to predict that whatever Govern- 
ment may be in power it will find itself compelled to prolong these 
Acts in some form. No one justifies them apart from social neces- 
sity as being either sound in economy or in the interests of hous- 
ing, but so long as they are before him the private builder is not 
likely to be active in his operations. The free building of houses 
under well-planned conditions by private persons, by corporations, 
guilds, or associations as private undertakings is clearly an 
essential part of a sound policy, and the more they are restricted 
the more we are driven back upon the work of public authorities. 

It was the recognition of these limitations upon the action 
of private persons that led Lord Salisbury’s Committee, in 
common with all other bodies who examined our post-war needs 
in this matter, as well as Parliament itself in the Act of 1919, 
to recognise that for a time at least the increasing and serious 
_ needs of the people could be met only by assisting the responsible 
local authorities to provide houses. An undertaking to do so was 
prominent in the election pledges of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment and in the speeches of public men, from the Prime Minister 
downwards. 

The period of assistance generally was limited to three years 
in respect of new building, as apart from improvement schmes, 
in the hope that by the end of that time some prospect of normality 
in post-war conditions would be in sight. It was at any rate 
wise not to commit ourselves to the specific method adopted for 
more than a limited period. It was provided, however, that where 
an undertaking had been delayed by difficulties in the supply of 
labour or materials the time for completion might be extended 
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beyond June 1922. This extension will have to be allowed for in 
many cases where such difficulties have unquestionably occurred. 

It is now two years since the Act was passed, and the difficul- 
ties of local authorities in meeting their new responsibilities have 
of course been considerable. When a private individual proposes 
to buy a piece of land and to build a house upon it, he finds that 
considerable time is taken in negotiating and completing the pur- 
chase, in obtaining satisfactory plans, in the specifications being 
prepared, and in the quantities being taken and an acceptable 
tender obtained. At the best, in normal times, it is a goodly 
number of months before he has the satisfaction of seeing the walls 
above the ground. 

The same difficulties accompany the operations of a local 
authority, and are intensified when, as during 1919 and early 1920, 
the building trade is very fully occupied in dealing with war arrears 
of repairs and in industrial building. The fact also that owing 
to the receipt of financial assistance the schemes require the 
approval of a State Department interposes further delay. 

It was therefore quite twelve months before active operations 
on an extensive scale were in evidence. At any one moment, with 
building proceeding, or agreed upon, on thousands of different sites 
up and down the country an examination of the position reveals 
a multitude of arrangements in all stages, from the negociation 
for the purchase of land through all the tedious series of operations 
leading up to the signing of a contract and the commencement 
of work. Such a review was made during February and March 
of this year, and the result showed that the Government was com- 
mitted in a definite form to assist the building of some 250,000 
houses which might fairly fall within the assisted period. Con- 
tracts had been signed and the work begun in respect of schemes 
representing some 150,000 houses, and it was agreed that in view 
of falling prices our assistance should be parcelled out on the basis 
of 250,000 houses with the commitments governed by three con- 
ditions : First, that there should be good competition for the work 
in the building trade; second, that the need was urgent; and 
third, that substantial reductions in prices should be obtained. 
It was further agreed between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and myself that, whilst working on this basis during the coming 
year, the whole matter should be gone into again by June 1922. 

This arrangement was designed to secure that whilst our under- 
takings would be honoured we should be at liberty to take 
advantage of falling prices whilst keeping the machinery in being, 
and be free, without prejudice, to explore other alternative and 
possibly more economical methods. 

By the recent Government decision a line is drawn practically 
at the building contracts entered into on the 1st of July, and local 
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authorities are informed that it marks the limit of the assistance 
they are to receive under the Act of 1919. The effect of this is 
that the whole machinery of effort that was so laboriously built up 
throughout the country at the behest of the Government and of 
public opinion will fall to pieces and cease to be available for any 
alternative form of action. Large numbers of patriotic people 
have lent their aid in one way or another, and they will feel 
that they have laboured to no purpose. Sites are being disposed 
of and contracts for the purchase of others cancelled. Streets 
and sewers which authorities had been urged to proceed with in 
order to find useful work for some of the unemployed, and for 
which houses had been approved, although the contracts for the 
building of them had not been let (very commonly in the interest 
of obtaining advantage of the falling prices), will nearly all have 
to be abandoned and will become grass-grown. In some cases 
foundations had been laid in advance for similar reasons, and 
they, too, will provide memorials of the event. There are also 
hosts of obligations to architects, surveyors, contractors, and 
others which will have to be discharged on such terms of 
compensation as may be arranged. 

The expectation that the work can be re-started should circum- 
stances become propitious is utterly misleading. You can no 
more pick up at will abandoned obligations, and the co-operution, 
goodwill, and trust of thousands of people, with all the manifold 
arrangements that their co-operation involved, than you can sud- 
denly re-start manufacture in a factory in which the machinery 
has been dismantled and disposed of. 

The further statement of the Prime Minister to the effect that 
no fewer houses will be built because of the recent decision, 
inasmuch as, taken in bulk, the number of contracts let is suffi- 
cient to keep the building trade well employed for the next twelve 
months, is equally erroneous. The building trade does not operate 
en masse. It consists of employers, with their staff, yards, and 
plant, as well as of workmen, who, for the most part, are tied 
down to the places in which they work and have their homes. 
The great contractor who operates in bulk in different parts of 
the country represents but a very small section of the whole, and 
often he relies for much upon the assistance of local builders and 
workmen. The fact is that large numbers of authorities where the 
need is great have purposely let only a section of their contracts 
because of the high prices, and there are others where the first 
section of work is about completion. There will be a great many 
places in which there will be no building at all or in which what 
building there is will be completed in a short time. It will be 
no consolation to those with real need and much unemployed 
building capacity, to learn that there are large contracts in exe- 
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cution somewhere else. You cannot move the building trade 
of Southampton to Manchester or that of Middlesbrough to 
Liverpool. 

The gravest reaction of all, however, of the recent decision 
will be in respect to the slum or improvement side of the work. 
In all these cases most difficult and complicated questions arise 
concerning compensation, and disturbance affecting large numbers 
of owners and others with legitimate interests. The processes 
relating to them are necessarily deliberate and detailed, although 
they have been greatly simplified by the Act of 1919. Even when 
all these have been disposed of the work on any scheme involving 
several streets or blocks of houses can only be done piecemeal, 
since otherwise the dishousing and disturbance would inflict 
intolerable hardship. 

During the coming four years a substantial beginning might 
have been made with this work and a wealth of trial and experi- 
ence gained which would have been invaluable in the evolution 
of a policy governing continuous effort. The grant of 200,000/. 
over a sinking-fund period of from forty to sixty years can only 
be dealt with by an apportionment of it amongst the different 
authorities. The fact that the share of the whole of Scotland is 
to be 30,000/. will give an indication of what it will amount to 
even in the larger cities like Manchester, Birmingham, or Leeds. 
The result must be that the whole complicated series of operations 
which had been set going in all the principal towns will be brought 
practically to a sudden stop. Apart entirely from the 180,000 
condemned houses, the mere making habitable of the great 
numbers of tenement and other houses that are not in that category 
at all would much more than absorb the whole total. 

It is essential in this connexion to bear in mind that we are 
here confronted by circumstances that do not exist where the 
question of new building simply arises. The leaseholders, and 
often the owners, of houses that are unsatisfactory but are not con- 
demned, just as with the worst class, are for the most part 
persons of small means. They have not the ability and could not 
obtain the credit necessary for putting their property into such a 
condition as we should regard as the minimum necessary for 
healthy family life. They may be able to give a coat of whitewash 
now and then or put in a water-tap or two, but no amount of 
dragooning, even if it were reasonable, could make them do what 
is to them impossible. 

A great amount of repair work has been done during the past 
two years by private owners either on their own initiative or at 
the request of local authorities, and a good deal has been done by 
the authorities themselves. But the limits of patching-up are 
soon reached, as all recognise who have gone into the question, 
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and it is not sensible to expect that private owners, at present 
costs and for the rents they can fairly obtain, will be willing or 
able to bear the cost of material reconstruction. 

This is the consideration that really limits the scope of private 
enterprise in this branch of housing. Now and then private 
enterprise steps in and acquires a part of an insanitary area, but 
nearly always it does so for the purpose of putting up warehouses 
or other commercial buildings. Except for what has been done 
by various benevolent trusts it has not been able to contribute 
much to improved housing in these districts. In the nature of 
the case, with the multiplicity of owners and the complexity of 
the interests involved, it could not be otherwise. When private 
enterprise is concerned with house-building it naturally turns to 
open and cheaper ground. I have never yet heard of any con- 
sidered suggestion as to how private enterprise on a business 
basis can deal with the problem of our slums. 

They have been allowed by society to grow up in our midst, 
and only by the considered will and assistance of society as a 
whole can they gradually be redeemed. We have either got to 
face this duty or leave them to stagnate or grow worse, with all 
the pestilential and corrupting effect which they have upon so 
large a section of the people. 

The inhabitants of our mean streets came forward in the war, 
and, so far as their physical fitness would allow, they played a 
worthy and a patriotic part. They received in return many and 
specific pledges as to our national determination to improve their 
lot. In my judgment it is unsafe to treat these solemn under- 
takings as if they were not binding upon us, and, moreover, it 
is unwise and a false economy to falter in a sustained effort 
gradually to remove the causes of so much avoidable physical 
disability, with all the burdens that it clearly casts upon the 
community in other ways. As experience develops our methods 
may be modified, and every facility should be afforded to practical 
local enterprise and ingenuity. But in a matter of this kind, 
which even the most sanguine must recognise presents a task 
that will require a long series of years for its accomplishment, it 
is fatal to success that our endeavour should be subject to precipi- 
tate interruptions or be at the mercy of clamour or of considerations 
of transient political advantage. 

CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 
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WHAT WILL COMMAND THE SEA? 





WHETHER people believe in big ships or small ships, surface ships 
or submarines, aircraft or destroyers, or, indeed, in all of them 
combined, there is no doubt that they are all searching for the 
same thing, namely, what should we build in order to keep the 
command of the sea? 

It is necessary to remember for what purpose the command of 
the sea is obtained. Undoubtedly it is for the purpose of securing 
one’s communications and, in the event of war, destroying those 
of the enemy. The final factor of victory is the army, but the 
veins of the army, which bring the lifeblood to its heart, are the 
communications across the seas. If these are cut the army must 
perish, and the war be lost. As Sir Walter Raleigh wrote: *‘ He 
who commands the sea commands the commerce, and he who 
commands the commerce commands the world.’ 

The laws of strategy always remain the same, whatever the 
type of vessel or its means of propulsion, but the carrying out of 
the strategic axioms varies according to the types of vessel that 
come into being. In the sailing days we endeavoured to defeat 
the battle fleets of the enemy, or at least to neutralise them, in 
order that our frigates might clear the ocean ways of the enemy 
craft who wished to prey upon our commerce and food-bearing 
ships. There were no dangers on the high seas for the big ships, 
with the exception of the storms of nature, fogs, rocks, and 
shoals. It was only in harbour that the enemy could damage the 
capital ship by. small vessels called fireships. This form of 
offence could only be used in certain harbours, not very numerous, 
and at certain times of the wind and tide. It was easy to guard 
against by placing booms outside the fleet, and having vessels 
ready to tow the fireships out of the danger zone. Blockading 
in the old days was also a much less trying process than it is in the 
days of steam. When the wind blew directly into the harbour 
the blockaders could practically go to sleep, or in the nautical 
parlance of the day ‘take a stretch off the land,’ an expression 
which is still used as a synonym for sleeping. Then again a vessel 
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under full sail was much more easily seen at night, and much 
more easily followed, as she could only go in certain directions 
dependent on the wind, and the speed at which she was sailing 
could be judged within a knot an hour. Steam and oil have altered 
all this, and the advent of destroyers and submarines has driven 
the capital ship far away from the enemy’s coast. In old days 
the small vessel avoided the big: at the present time the big 
vessels shun the small ones as if they had the plague. The 
problem then is : How are we going to keep command of the sea 
routes so that our own craft can always use them, and an enemy 
be debarred from them, should we so wish it? 

In the Great War our geographical position enabled us to 
prevent the enemy’s battle-cruisers getting out and clearing the 
seas of our merchant ships and their protecting cruisers. This 
was the deciding factor in the war, for although the submarines 
did us an enormous lot of harm, yet our losses from this cause 
would have been but a tenth of the damage that would have 
occurred if the enemy’s cruisers had obtained command of the 
sea. A submarine’s range of vision is confined, at the best, to a 
circle whose radius is six miles. A cruiser, with a man at the 
masthead, has a vision extending over a circle whose radius is 
at least twenty miles, and as the principal difficulty of a commerce 
raider is to find its quarry, it will be obvious what enormous advan- 
tage the surface craft has over the submarine. Speed is another 
important point in the building of a commerce-raider, and it is a 
fact that no craft designed for underwater as well as surface work 
can be as fast as a vessel designed solely for above-water cruising. 
We have, therefore, to consider the problem from different points 
of view. First of all, dividing it generally into two efforts : the 
paralysing of the enemy’s above-water attack as distinct from his 
submarine commerce-destroying, and the anti-submarine warfare 
which has to be carried on with entirely different weapons from 
those used against surface craft. Combined with this we have 
to examine the case of war with an enemy whose battle-fleet base 
is within reasonable distance of our shores, and also the different 
position that arises when the bases are so far apart that the battle- 
fleet cannot steam the distance between the two bases within the 
space of twenty-four hours. 

The attack against above-water enemy craft, when the bases 
are near together, was exemplified by the British tactics and 
strategy in the Great War. The enemy wished to send out their 
light cruisers to harry our communications, and their larger 
cruisers to destroy our men-of-war, who were policing the seas and 
giving protection to our floating commerce. The exit to the open 
sea through the Straits of Dover and down the Channel was too 
hazardous to be used by the enemy on account of the mines which 
we had laid, and also our flotillas which patrolled these waters 
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- night and day. The only other way left for the Germans to use 
was round the north of Scotland, but in order to clear this passage 
the Grand Fleet had first to be disposed of. This, then, was the 
German problem—How to defeat the Grand Fleet, which was 
twice their strength in personnel and matériel? It was obvious 
that they must first reduce its size by tempting it down into waters 
where they had mines and submarines prepared to deal with the 
formidable enemy, and destroyers to carry on with the job after 
dark. This they attempted to do by making raids on the coast 
and generally playing the game of ‘tip and run,’ in hopes that the 
British public would squeal loud enough to make Admiral Jellicoe 
and the Admiralty lose their heads by putting them in the 
crocodile’s mouth, which the Germans had placed to receive 
them. Fortunately the danger had been foreseen, and the British 
authorities did not give way to the complaints made, and instruc- 
tion given to them, by a few shortsighted and ignorant critics 
in the country. The battle fleet lying in Scapa Flow was per- 
forming the same function as Nelson’s fleet off Toulon over one 
hundred years before ; notwithstanding that the latter fleet had 
to keep at sea off the enemy’s port in order to neutralise the power 
of the capital ships inside it, while the former fleet had to keep 
away from the enemy’s coast in order to avoid destruction by 
the modern pests that have come in since Nelson’s day. Thus, 
in these restricted waters the battleships of the Grand Fleet kept 
the above-water command of the sea in the hands of the Allied 
Navies so completely that the German flag was never seen on 
the surface of the ocean after the first few months of the war, 
and the vessels of the Allies, carrying troops, munitions, food- 
stuffs, and raw materials, were never interrupted in their functions 
by any surface craft of the enemy. 

If the Battle of Jutland had never been fought the result would 
have been the same, for, before the fight, the command of the 
surface of the sea had been obtained by the actual fact of the 
Grand Fleet being in being. The enemy’s battle cruisers dared 
not try to sweep the ocean clear of our protecting vessels, so long 
as that silent force held the gate of exit and entry to all the oceans 
of the world. The status quo was as we wished it, and the only 
people who wanted it changed were the Germans, and some 
ignorant, antiquated, armchair critics in Great Britain, but it 
could not be changed so long as Jellicoe’s fleet remained un- 
defeated. It is obvious, then, that one of the problems is solved: ° 
How to neutralise or destroy the enemy’s efforts to obtain com- 
mand of the surface of the sea when the enemy’s base is near 
to your own. 

Let us next consider the problem of obtaining the command 
of the surface of the ocean when the bases of the opposing fleets 
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are far apart. Let us take as an example war between two 
maritime nations who have the breadth of the Atlantic or Pacific 
Oceans between their home ports. In the Middle Ages, and 
before, it was sometimes the chivalrous custom to settle a quarrel 
by a tournament between single knights from either side, or by a 
small body of fighting men of one party against an equal number 
of similarly armed men from the other. It is a great pity that 
this charming custom has died out in face of the materialism of 
the present age, because if it had not become defunct we could 
easily settle our quarrels by sending a battle fleet to rendezvous 
at a spot agreed on between ourselves and the enemy and there 
to decide the war in a great battle between the opposing fleets. 
As it is, we have to accept the hard logic of this self-seeking time. 
It never has been, and presumably it never will be, to the advan- 
tuge of both sides to fight a general engagement. If people who 
have not studied naval warfare will think for a moment of another 
game which many of them have acquaintance of, the card game 
of Bridge, they will remember that if it is to the advantage of one 
side to get the trumps out, it certainly is the aim of the other side 
not to get them out. The card-player, then, will understand the 
reasoning of the above statement, that only one side in a naval 
war will gain anything by a general engagement. As naval war 
has been shown to be a war of communications, and taking the 
example already given of the effect of the Grand Fleet in the late 
war, it is apparent that the side who is getting the worst of the 
struggle for communications will be the one who wishes to force 
a general engagement, and the other side, who is pleased with the 
status quo, will naturally wish to avoid a decisive battle. What 
will happen? Will the seeker after battle send his battle fleet 
across the ocean to an enemy’s coast that is 2500 miles away 
from his base if the ocean is the Atlantic, or a great deal further 
if it is across the Pacific, in the hopes of finding the enemy’s fleet 
and destroying it? Let us suppose, for the moment, that he 
embarks on this rash adventure. What will he find when he 
arrives off the enemy’s coast? The enemy does not wish for a 
naval engagement, as it is not to his advantage to have one, so 
naturally his battle fleet will not come out; but this argument 
does not apply to his flotillas—they will come out nightly and 
daily. The dirigibles will find the fleet, probably about two 
hundred miles out at sea, and will keep in touch with it, sending 
wireless messages of its movements and position to headquarters. 
By day submarines will attack it, in spite of its attendant 
destroyers, and will keep it steaming up and down and using its 
fuel, of which it has not too much to spare, taking into considera- 
tion that it must always keep sufficient to fight a fleet action at 
full speed, and afterwards return to its base, 3000 miles, more or 
less, away. The following night the destroyers will attack it, 
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and continue to do so rightly. Then a new terror is added to life. 
Bugles will sound the alert, unexpectedly, as nothing has been 
in sight for hours, and the day is clear and bright with good visi- 
bility. In a few moments a squadron of aeroplanes passes over 
the fleet at a height of about 10,000 feet, and drops a smoke screen 
on to the water on either side of the battle line of ships. A few 
seconds later big aeroplanes or seaplanes, carrying a twenty-one- 
inch torpedo each, will be approaching from either side of the 
fleet. They can see the mastheads of the fleet over the smoke 
screen, but they themselves are invisible to their opponents. On 
approaching the screen they will leave the height that they have 
been flying at, probably about 300 feet, and come down close to 
the water and discharge their torpedos through the smoke screen 
at the battle fleet on the other side. It is a safe job and a certain 
one: safe because the battle fleet never sees the torpedo plane 
at all, except perhaps as he emerges for a moment from the smoke 
screen after having discharged his torpedo, or in some cases he 
may fly through the smoke screen and discharge his torpedo the 
moment he gets into sight; certain because experiments have 
shown that 40 per cent. of hits have been registered in this 
manner, firing with torpedos with dummy heads, which collapse 
on striking. 

There is only one counter to this form of attack, and that is 
defence from the air. This means that the fleet would have to 
take aeroplane-carrying ships with them with a quantity of fight- 
ing planes, of which squadrons would have to be continually in 
the air, as air attack comes so swiftly that there is no time to get 
a squadron in the air after the enemy is seen, before the attack 
is made. This is not a practical proposition. No fleet would be 
prepared to guard such a number of aeroplane-carriers as would 
furnish a constant flying escort of squadrons in the air. We have 
seen what kind of reception the fleet is going to get from the 
hands of its enemy, but can we see what compensation they are 
going to get? There is no battle fleet to fight, there is no harbour 
to re-fuel in. The fleet must be kept steaming at speed at all 
times: and in all weathers, with its guards of destroyers round it. 
Everybody has to keep their eyes skinned at all times looking out 
for attacks from the air, sea, or underwater. Fuel is getting 
low, and armour belts are rising out of the water and soon will 
be non-effective as a protection, and still no enemy to fight, but 
all the time this unfortunate fleet is offering a target for the 
enemy’s flotillas to practise on. In the word ‘ flotilla’ I include 
aircraft, submarines, and destroyers, and these three types will 
certainly give the fleet something to think about at all hours. 
Every ship that is wounded will have to be escorted by her own 
destroyers across the ocean to her base, and every such escort 
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reduces the defences of the main fleet. Every mile of the home- 
ward journey may contain a submarine, and certainly for the first 
two days the wounded vessel may expect attack from the surface 
or the sky, as well as from the underwater craft. Still we have 
not found out what this fleet can do to hurt the enemy. It may, 
in despair, bombard a coast fown, running tremendous risks to 
do it. But what is the use of such an action? It will make the 
enemy angry, no doubt. It will cause the neutrals of the world 
to hurl abuse at the ‘ baby-killers,’ but apart from this what good 
would it do? Looking through the history of past wars, it will 
be seen that raids have never yet affected the ultimate result of a 
war. Certainly in the last war coast-town raids did the 
inhabitants more good than they did to the enemy. It moved 
people to anger and to the recruiting offices, and occasionally cost 
the enemy a valuable ship, even though we had so few submarines 
for coast defence and no aircraft which could carry out an offen- 
sive against enemy ships. This will not be the case in the future 
in any country that has eyes to see and ears to hear, and under- 
standing sufficient to profit by the knowledge gained. 

When the fuel has been burnt low the fleet will have to return 
across the ocean to its base, having accomplished nothing but 
probably having lost some of its number, most of its prestige, 
and a good deal of the nerves and morale of its personnel. 

I have spoken to several Admirals and I have not yet found 
one who would like to undertake the job, and some foreign 
Admirals to whom I have spoken have expressed their views quite 
forcibly as to the impossibility of making an enemy’s battle fleet 
come out and fight when it does not see what it is going to gain 
by doing so. As blockading by big ships has been shown to be 
impossible in the face of modern flotillas, it would appear that 
there is no use for the battleship when the bases are so far apart. 

The next question lies below water. How is the submarine 
to be countered in narrow waters? The first and best method is 
escort by the air. During the late war there is no case of a vessel 
being sunk who was escorted by aircraft. The submarine loathes 
anything in the air. This feeling is quite natural, as while the 
submarine is coming to the surface she may be seen by aircraft, 
but at the same time she herself is blind and deaf. She knows 
that during this period of ‘ breaking water’ she is helpless against 
attack from the air which comes at such terrific speed. One case 
I know of which happened in my command, and which is typical 
of the kind of thing that the submarine dreads. A flying boat 
which was escorting a convoy up the Channel saw the track of a 
torpedo missing one of the shins under her charge. She at once 
put her nose down and proceeded at a speed of about 120 miles 
an hour to the place where the track of the torpedo commenced. 
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In a few seconds she was over the spot and dropped two bombs, 
each weighing 250 pounds, which duly exploded on reaching the 
depth that they were set for. The result was the submarine 
opened out and sank. One can think of nothing more upsetting 
to the nerves of underwater craft than the knowledge that, at any 
time when ‘ breaking water’ (either with a periscope or with the 
hull) in the narrow seas, there was more than a chance of an 
unseen enemy waiting to strike a vital blow from the air. After 
aircraft the escorting destroyer or ‘P’ vessel was next in value, 
and in certain places drifters with nets proved useful, while in 
others nets with mines, forming a barrage almost impossible to 
pass, restricted the area in which submarines could work, and 
sent a good many of those who took the risk to the bottom. 
In all cases craft that we used for commanding the surface of the 
water were useless for attack against the submarines, and on the 
contrary took the greatest pains to avoid these underwater pests. 
Last, but not least, hydrophones were invaluable for finding and 
tracing the enemy submarines. 

Out in the open sea the submarine is even harder to find than 
the surface craft, and it has already been pointed out that the 
submarine and surface cruiser have great difficulty in finding their 
quarry. Even on the most populous routes ships seldom come ‘ 
within sight of each other, and in war time, where vessels will 
be sent by unusual paths, the difficulty becomes greater. The 
surface ship has the advantage over the under-water craft in the 
extent of her vision, and her greater speed with which to over- 
haul a vessel when she has sighted one. These difficulties apply 
as much to finding the commerce-destroyer as they do to the search 
for the enemy merchant ship by the raider. The dangerous points 
in a voyage of a transport or freight-bearing vessel are the places 
of departure and arrival, and at these locations great precautions 
have to be taken. We have not yet succeeded in devising aircraft 
who can keep the air for long periods, and consequently their 
usefulness for some time to come will be confined to working 
within two hundred miles of those places where the trade routes 
come in contact with the land; it also follows that on the High 
Seas they are of little danger to the raiding submarine. Every- 
thing, therefore, points to the guarding of the exits and entrances 
of the merchant routes, and trusting to evasion when the vessels 
win to the open sea, as the best way of defeating the enemy’s 
commerce-raiding vessels. The British Empire has a great advan- 
tage in this method of conducting sea communications on account 
of the quantity of coaling stations she possesses all over the world, 
and if the colonies and nations will provide their own defences of 
flotillas of the air, surface, and underwater, a great part of the 
expense will be taken off the shoulders of the Mother Country’s 
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Exchequer. The smaller places, such as Gibraltar, for example, 
must be provided for by the home authorities. These defences 
would aim at controlling the approaches to the port within a circle 
with a radius of about two hundred miles. The point of entry 
into this circle would be constantly varied, as would the point 
where the escort would pick up the convoy at sea. The same, of 
course, applies to departing vessels, and these latter would 
probably leave at night. The defences within these circles would 
be of the same nature as has been described for anti-submarine 
warfare in narrow waters. 

It is to be hoped that naval manoeuvres will be carried out to 
test the best means of protecting the entrances to harbours, and 
the most effective way of avoiding the submarine at sea, using 
the three kinds of flotilla, and nothing larger than a light cruiser. 
It would certainly be a wise thing to do before embarking in great 
expenditure on mammoth ships. 

If the above statements and arguments are correct, the 
deduction is clear. Battle fleets are only of use in certain 
geographical divisions where the bases are not far apart. They 
are no use for wars in which the combatant countries are separated 
by thousands of miles of ocean. The command of the great oceans 
has passed from the battleship, and in future must be obtained by 
great strength of flotillas at the points where the routes touch 
the land, and where their termini are. Between these various 
places evasion must be the principal defence. In the future, when 
a new motive power is found for aircraft, or when some system 
of re-fuelling them, or re-charging their batteries, whilst in flight 
in the middle of far-distant seas, is found, one can well imagine 
that the escort of convoys of vessels between the different points 
mentioned above will be undertaken by aircraft carrying bombs 
and torpedoes. Then the old struggle for the mastery of the sea 
will be supplemented by a fight for the command of the air. 
Someone will ask : ‘ Why, when this time arrives, have any ships 
at all? Why should not the air carry the food, troops, and raw 
material?’ ‘The reason is that the lifting power of a vessel borne 
on the air is extremely small when compared with the carrying 
power of a vessel borne on the sea. The ship must remain as the 
most economical method of transport in the world, and it is impos- 
sible, outside the expense, to change your transport from sea to 
air in the event of war, even if it were possible to carry by air 
all the men and stores to be transported during a conflict of 
nations. 

There is another point to be considered apart from the impossi- 
bility of a battle-fleet action between far-distant countries where 
no base exists for the fleet coming from afar, and this is the folly 
of the British Empire entering into a building competition with 
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our kinsmen of the U.S.A. There are faults on both sides of the 
ocean, faults of education, faults of manners, and a want of con- 
sideration for the other’s point of view. All these things can be got 
over by a revision of school books, and an alteration in the tone of 
some of the newspapers in some of the countries concerned. 
We have a wonderful example before us of how people can live 
together in unity year after year, in season and out of season, in 
spite of family quarrels, when the Anglo-Saxon blood runs in their 
veins and Anglo-Saxon ideas of justice and fair play are bred up 
in them. For more than a hundred years Canada and the U.S.A. 
have had a common frontier of over three thousand miles without 
a single gun or a soldier on the whole length of it. A sporting 
competition with the United States as to who could build the 
greatest quantity of big ships might be an amusing entertainment 
for some nations foreign to both countries, but would certainly 
produce bankruptcy in Great Britain without having one single 
reason. for its justification. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that Colonel House, one of the most far-seeing men in the 
U.S.A., in his message to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, as 
quoted in The Times of August 9, 1921, says : 

There seems to be an uneasy feeling in Europe regarding the Pacific, 
and particularly as to our relations with Japan. There are many ingre- 
dients for trouble between us, but it would be a sad failure of states- 
manship if they should ever bring us to war with one another. War is 
a bad business at best, but with two countries as far apart as Japan and 
the United States, and with nothing of advantage to be obtained by 
either in event of success, it would be criminal. Japan does not want war 
with us, but she does want a certain liberty of action in the Far Hast. If 
we object to her purposes strongly enough to make war upon her, she will 
probably force us to come to her side of the Pacific to wage it. She will 
then rely upon her air and undersea fleets to defeat any such adventure 
on our part. 


To the British Empire, far more than any other nation, is 
the command of the sea communications a vital necessity. We 
cannot play fast and loose with it, but at the same time we must 
remember that we have to economise. It is therefore necessary, 
in the interests of our purse, to decide on what is the only method 
of keeping our sea communications open during any eventuality. 
Because some people believe in battleships, others in battle- 
cruisers, some pin their faith to the underwater, while others 
are convinced that our salvation is in the air, do not let us expend 
money on all these various things where they may overlap each 
other in the work of defence. They all have their proper functions 
in their proper place, and for that proper place enough should be 
built, and no more. We have at present sufficient battleships for. 
any eventuality in Europe ; if they are of no use in other places we 
should not spend a single penny more on them. Money wasted 
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on nine-million-sterling vessels would be money properly spent on 
providing the necessary craft for preserving the high roads of the 
sea from molestation. It is a comfort that the building of 
flotillas is much less expensive than the building of battleships, 
and also that they do not get obsolete so quickly. In the late war 
some parts of a flotilla which were fifteen years old were just as 
effective for their work, when used in the right way, as those of 
the latest design. We have always been old-fashioned and conser- 
vative, and have always followed some neighbour in every new 
thing connected with sea warfare. Our nearest neighbour at 
the present time is not wasting money on battleships, but is 
prudently expending it on submarines. Against whom are they 
preparing ? 

I will conclude this article by quoting from a letter I lately 
received from one of the most prominent people in the political 
world of the United States : ‘ England’s building programme does 
not concern us unless it’s too small. Our responsibilities are prin- 
cipally south and west. The English building programme would 
give me concern if it were unable to perform the functions which 
it has been accustomed to perform.’ These are the words of a 
friend, and not of an enemy. If the two countries could get 
together a conference of experts, and work together on a plan 
for keeping the highways open at all times, and free from anyone 
who wishes to upset the peace of the world, and if the proper 
education was given to the children of the two countries so that 
they should grow up recognising that though we are rivals—and 
good honest rivals—in matters of trade, yet the friendship and 
working together of the British Empire and the United States 
of America can secure the peace of the world and that reduction 
of armaments that everyone is so fervently praying for, then the 
Anglo-Saxon race would justify its proud boast of being the leader 
of the world in common-sense, liberty, and freedom. 


MARK KERR. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE NAVIES: 
(IT) 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE: JAPAN AND THE POWERS 


THE action of President Harding in summoning a Conference of 
the Powers which should discuss the questions of the Pacific and 
the Far East was universally welcomed as imparting a new hope 
to peoples weary of wars; and the acceptance of the invitation by 
Japan appeared as if it might imply a decision charged with 
momentous consequences for the future of the world. There has 
certainly never been confided to the hands of statesmen a more 
tremendous, and, at the same time, a more delicate business than 
this of attempting a settlement of great and perplexing problems, 
and of conflicting interests, which—in the judgment of peoples 
who have been watching one another jealously for years and gird- 
ing themselves for the contest—shall be such as to justify the 
disarmament of the nations concerned, and not only of them, but 
of others also. It was quickly realised that unless the Pacific 
problem, with all its implications, be first solved, there could be 
no useful talk of disarmament. These great fleets and armies have 
been created in pursuance of definite national objects of security 
or ambition, and unless either the opposition to these objects be 
removed or the objects themselves be abandoned, the hostile 
rivalry must continue until the burdens become at last too great 
to be borne, and disaster follows. 

The Agenda of the Conference will be arranged by the United 
States Government. The range and scope of its deliberations are 
not defined. There are idealists in the United States and else- 
where who dream of legislating for the dim future, the perplexities 
of whose enigma appear to most men intangible and incalculable. 
All that can reasonably be hoped is, if possible, to avert present 
dangers, in the hope of frustrating others that might follow ; and 
things may possibly be accomplished now by which policy may 
hereafter be shaped. But it would be foolish to place hopes too 
high, for a New World borders the Pacific which may yet evi- 
dently be vexed and stricken by many of the embarrassments by 
which the Old World has been plagued. Moreover, certain 
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fundamental perplexities of that New World cannot be discussed 
by the Washington Conference. The Monroe Doctrine will not 
be touched by it. The White Australia cannot be submitted to it. 
The permanent integrity of New Zealand cannot be in question. 
The interests of Canada in the great and permanent problems of 
the Pacific seaboard are not in the programme. That Dominion, 
it should be noted, views unfavourably our alliance with Japan, 
regarding it as an entanglement from the point of view of the 
Western world. 

Whatever other Powers may be represented at Washington, 
the ultimate voice and decision will rest with the great Sea 
Powers. What is the concern of Italy in the Pacific? Why 
should Holland, which is a Pacific Power, have no plenary rights? 
The interests of Great Britain and of the British Empire in the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean are of paramount importance. It 
was to take counsel with the Dominions on the naval defence of 
the Empire, primarily in the Far East, the South Pacific, and the 
Indian Ocean, that Lord Jellicoe made his great tour. The 
Imperial Cabinet, which concluded its deliberations last month, 
placed on record its conviction of the need of maintaining the 
defence essential for security. Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the Indian Empire are all concerned. Mr. Hughes, 
Prime Minister of Australia, speaking in London on July 31, 
expressed doubt of war being at an end, and said we were running 
risks. He said that Australia, the furthest outpost of Western 
civilisation, with her sparse population of less than 5,000,000, was 
within a few days’ sail of hundreds of millions of people who 
were jostling one another for room.’ Whether we agree with 
Mr. Hughes on a danger existing from Japan, or do not—and 
there can be no such danger in any time we can foresee if we 
pursue a wise and generous policy—we cannot doubt that we 
require power if we are to pull our weight in the Pacific or at the 
Conference. The expressed conviction of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, that the whole weight of the Empire should be concen- 
trated behind a united understanding and common action in 
foreign affairs, cannot be made valid if ever we are weak at sea. 
In the last resort we stand by the Navy, or without it we fall. We 
have given evidence of our willingness to abate naval competition 
by our long delay to replace ships which were practically obsolete, 
while the United States and Japan were building ships which 
embody all the lessons of the war. The Admiralty admit that we 
are running risks (Mr. Amery in the House of Commons, 
August 3). It is therefore a pre-eminently wise and necessary 
thing for the Government to lay down four battle-cruisers to re- 


! Population of Japan, 1920, 55,961,140, increasing at the rate of 12.79 per 1000 
annually.—Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921. 
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place others which have lost their value. In this there can be 
nothing either aggressive or provocative. Our existing ships 
have in a large measure become obsolete. The very decision will 
add to our weight at the Conference. Mr. Amery said well, in 
the course of his speech in the Commons in introducing the revised 
Navy Estimates, that the safety and existence of the British 
Empire must for the coming years be staked more than ever upon 
the high moral and professional efficiency of the Navy, which 
cannot be sustained in obsolete ships, and Rear-Admiral Sir 
R. Hall said the same thing. Mr. Churchill put a far-reaching 
truth in a terse sentence: ‘If we delayed for another year the 
construction of the vital necessities of the British Fleet we should 
find ourselves in a position of definite, and perhaps final, naval 
inferiority.’ It cannot be gainsaid, indeed, that an advantage 
once lost in naval construction can rarely be recovered. It may 
be true, nevertheless, that we can never again hope to be the 
one supreme Mistress of the Seas, though, by maintaining pre- 
ponderating power, we can bring friendly nations to our side. 

When we turn to the second great Sea Power we find a remark- 
able situation. The United States, which expended on her Fleet 
in 1883, when the new Navy began, only 3,476,8901. in the year, 
spent in 1919-20 130,768,2721., at the same rate of conversion, 
and in 1920-21 will spend 134,468,7171., with probably a further 
vote added, according to an Admiralty statement. If big ships 
and big guns count for anything, her Fleet in 1925 will be much 
more formidable than the British Fleet. This enormous expan- 
sion is being made in pursuance of the 1916 programme—‘ the 
first far-reaching constructive programme in the history of the 
Republic ’—including ten battleships, six battle-cruisers, and ten 
powerful scouts, as well as great flofillas of destroyers (284 of the 
first line built and building) and submarines. The ‘ Dreadnought’ 
Fleet will embody thirty-five ships, of which sixteen will be 
‘post-Jutland’ ships mounting 16-inch guns. When Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, made his report on the year 1919-20, he said the American 
Navy was far in advance of any other Navy, in ships, in men, 
and in every element of strength, and afterwards he declared that 
the ships building would give the Navy ‘ world primacy.’ There 
seems no doubt that the 1916 programme will be completed. 

The object with which this great armada is being created is 
undoubtedly'to give the United States preponderating weight, if 
possible, in the world’s affairs, and especially to exert her will in 
the Pacific. ‘The Panama Canal had this strategic object, and 
though the whole Fleet will not always be concentrated on its 
western side, as was conjectured would be the case, all the oil- 
burning ships are being placed there, the first completed 16-inch 
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gun-ship, the Maryland, is to be sent there, and on the Pacific 
side, and at Hawaii, and, as it were, in a chain across the ocean to 
Guam and the Philippines, are being created all the resources and 
facilities required by a great fleet. Mr. Harding, though he loves 
peace and ensues it, is no weak-kneed pacifist. When he was 
sworn in as President, expressing a desire for world amity and the 
lessening of the burden of armaments, he declared that if war 
came upon America he hoped she would be concentrated body and 
soul on national defence. After he had reviewed the Atlantic 
Fleet, of fifty fighting vessels with auxiliaries, last April, he pro- 
claimed that the States wanted neither territory nor tribute, and 
concluded : ‘ But we do want what is righteously our own, and by 
the Eternal we mean to have it! ’ 

It is precisely this point of what America may consider 
righteously her own, in excluding Japanese immigration, settle- 
ment and enterprise on the one hand, and seeking too much 
political influence and too wide a scope on the other that, to the 
Japanese mind, is troubling the waters of the Pacific. The diffi- 
culty is complicated by two distinct but interrelated problems. 
For good or ill the Western nations have set their faces against the 
immigration of the Japanese, except under severe restriction, and 
they cannot ignore the implications of their policy. Australia and 
New Zealand are an island continent, and have lived and grown, 
as they were founded, under the protection of the British Navy. 
If we are not to be called upon to fight for a White Australia, we 
must maintain that Australia by a just alliance with Japan, and by 
securing to Japan—the third great Naval Power—proper means 
for the emigration of her surplus population and the exercise of 
that enterprise which is essential for her welfare. There is no 
doubt an economic reason for the Western objection to Japanese 
cheap labour and the competitive production of manufactures in 
conditions which are impossible to White people. It was in 
thinking upon the yellow bar that Mr. Hughes, in an expansive 
moment, asked what we were going to do at Washington. ‘ You 
propose ignoring, or at any rate relegating to subordinate posi- 
tions, those questions which are life and death to us—questions 
which are the cause of naval rivalries, and which, unless recon- 
ciled, will stand as a bar toany agreement. You propose to attack 
these questions without first telling us, and telling Japan, where 
we stand.” Washington is to seek some common ground of agree- 
ment. On both sides conflicting objects must be defined. It is 
impossible to suppose that Western civilisation can set up a 
permanent colour barrier against Japan, unless Japan be given 
compensation. That is a sine qua non. Her action in Chosen 
(formerly Korea) and in Kiaochow and Shantung, concerning 
which she wrung recognition of her claims from the Powers at 
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Versailles, shows that she is determined to exact it. The swarm- 
ing millions of her country, if driven out from the open field of 
enterprise by the white people, cannot be denied it on their own 
side of the Pacific. In the end nothing can prevent them from 
gaining it. Economics weigh more heavily than armaments. If 
no outlet be open, demand will be made sooner or later in protest 
against the white integrity of Australia. It is necessary to bear 
these great things in mind if we are to attain any security in the 
Pacific or elsewhere. 

The other problem that calls for high statesmanship in its 
solution is not racial but economic. Trade, the struggle for 
markets, and for the control of the raw materials necessary for 
crowded industrial life, have ever lain deep in the causes of war. 
In the last analysis this mighty cause will be found to have worked 
at the root and origin of the Great War of 1914-18. China is 
disorganised and ill-governed, but it would be an error, and worse 
than error, to regard her as the feeble, unresisting prey of the 
nations—a territory in which the Powers may help themselves. 
But the Japanese are an eager people, and a hungry. Their 
economic necessities demand that they shall find an outlet for their 
rapidly growing population, and shall attain such advantages in the 
sparsely populated spaces of Northern China and elsewhere on the 
mainland, as will enable them to develop their industries and feed 
their people. Their alliance with Great Britain enabled them to lay 
hands on Korea. They saw in that alliance a call to new naval 
expansion. They will not allow anyone to dispute their privileged 
position to the north and west of Korea. They have joined the 
financial Consortium touching their interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia solely on the understanding that it will not operate 
against ‘the security of the economic life and national defence 
of Japan.’ There is a deep suspicion among the Japanese ruling 
and commercial classes of the objects of the United States; and 
the summoning of the Conference has itself raised much question- 
ing. If, they say, America seeks to force China to adopt the 
policy of the ‘open door’ and of equal opportunities, why does 
she not herself adopt the same policy, and suggest or impel its 
adoption by others? 

The Japanese became alarmed when the United States 
annexed Hawaii, the central point of the Pacific, in July 1898, 
and intense excitement was caused by the subsequent advance 
to Guam and the Philippines. They have watched with the 
keenest scrutiny every step that has been taken by the Americans 
to fortify these places and organise them as naval bases. They 
are pre-eminently a patriotic and a calculating people. They 
were quick to imbibe the doctrine of Mahan. They saw their 
island Empire dependent upon the sea, and located with relation 
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to the Asiatic mainland much as the British Isles are to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. They knew that their necessities and the 
means of obtaining them must be like toours. They studied also 
to some purpose the naval policy of Imperial Germany, and 
became aware that their future also ‘lay upon the water.’* There 
was little that was faltering in their footsteps towards the object 
they had in view. To those who would interfere with their policy 
in the territories of China they would say ‘ Noli me tangere!’ 
It should be made dangerous, in the spirit of the German Navy 
Law, for any Power to check them. Whatever they did was con- 
secutive and organic. So long as it was necessary to build war- 
ships in England and Germany, they would build them in those 
countries, but all the time they were mindful to train their naval 
designers, constructors and engineers with a long purpose, and 
to that end they sent a constant succession of their best men to 
the shipyards where their ships were in hand, the engineering 
works where their machinery was building, and the armament 
establishments which produced their guns and armour. These 
were keen and zealous people who carried home the lessons they 
had learned. 

There was the stimulating influence upon warlike industries 
of a great and continuous programme of naval expansion, covering 
a series of years and directed to the specific object of attaining 
and maintaining an accepted standard of strength. Thus the 
shipbuilding yards and armament and machinery factories de- 
veloped with confidence, just as those of Germany had done. 
Admiral Baron Kato, Minister of Marine, announced in 1920 that 
not only were the ships built in Japan, but that every ounce of 
material in them was Japanese. It may, however, be questioned, 
in view of the present enormous demands, whether Japan is yet 
wholly independent in the matter of steel and machinery. The 
important state dockyards are at Kure and Yokosuka, where the 
great post-Jutland battle-cruisers Akagi and Amagi are in hand, 
and where the battleships Kti and Owari are to be built. At Kure 
16-inch guns and armour plating are produced, and other plating 
and structural steel comes from the state establishment at Yawata 
in the island of Kyushu, and elsewhere. The private shipyards are 
not less potent than those of the state. At the Mitsubishi yard, 
Nagasaki, the battleship Tosa is completing, and at the Kawasaki 
establishment at Kobe the sister ship Kaga is advancing. These 
yards are expected to receive contracts for two other battle- 
cruisers, the Takao and Atago. All these establishments and 
others are busy in the construction of light cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines. 

The shipbuilding programme, whose continuity has led to, and 


2 * Unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser.’ The ex-German Emperor. 
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justified, the great expansion of constructive resources, is designed 
to give Japan what is known as the eight-eight strength, that is 
eight battleships and eight battle-cruisers—sixteen capital ships 
in all—none of which shall exceed the age of eight years. When 
we remember that the Lebensdauer or life of German battleships 
under the Navy Law was at first twenty-five years and afterwards 
twenty, we see what an immense advance the Japanese have 
made upon their pattern and exemplar. It is, of course, evident 
—and the point is important—that outside the Fleet of sixteen 
capital ships, Japan will possess a@ number of comparatively 
modern ships and vessels of all classes of little lesser fighting 
power. The programme was reached by successive stages 
rapidly following one another. In 1916 there was an eight- 
four scheme, increased in 1918 to eight-six, and finally 
in 1918 to the eight-eight strength, approved by an extra- 
ordinary session of the Diet. The plan is to give Japan in 1927 
or 1928 the eight post-Jutland battleships Nagato, Mutsu (both 
completed), Kaga, Tosa, Kii, and Owari, with two unnamed, and 
the battle-cruisers Amagi, Akagi, Takao, Atago, and four others 
not yet named. In addition are twenty light cruisers, about thirty 
very powerful destroyers and fifty smaller, and, as to submarines, 
according to trustworthy reports, there will exist about eighty of 
the first class in 1927. There is also developing a great naval 
flying service, with aircraft carriers, stations on the coasts under 
the naval commanders-in-chief, and squadrons attached to the 
sea-going commands. All kinds of auxiliaries and training esta- 
blishments are ample in number and character. No difficulty 
arises in supplying officers and men, for the Japanese are sea- 
farers. All are keen and efficient ; the latter are obtained partly 
by conscription and partly by volunteering. 

It cannot be hidden that the Fleet that is coming has already 
become a disturbing element in the South Pacific. The scheme 
is stupendous in its character, and demands very heavy sacrifices. 
Japan, which in 1906-7 was expending about 6,000,0001. on her 
Fleet, increased her outlay within ten years to 15,000,000l., 
expanded it in 1918-19 to 25,000,000/., and in 1919-20 to nearly 
56,000,000/., and was presented in December last with naval 
estimates of no less than 74,700,0001. (498,000,000 yen). These 
figures are the index of the colossal things at stake. Admiral 
Kato, who explained that the estimates exceeded the normal by 
22,500,0001., contended that this did not represent fresh naval 
expansion, but merely increased costs of production. He averred 
that, whatever other nations might do, Japan would not exceed 
her present programme. The apologists of the scheme say there 
is nothing new in it. It is merely an old plan which is now 
receiving effect. There is no aggressive purpose. The naval 
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authorities regard the programme as the irreducible minimum. 
The coasts and commerce are to be protected. Interests in Man- 
churia and China are to be safeguarded. If, therefore, there is 
to be a limitation of armaments, Japan says she must first com- 
plete her programme and maintain the Fleet which will be its 
outcome. If the policy be pursued, before the last ships of the 
establishment have been completed, it will be necessary to begin 
other ships to replace the seniors which will then be approaching 
their youthful limit of age—ships which now are all post-Jutland 
and embody the fruit of all the lessons of the war. Quite recently 
eight capital ships, all completed during the war, and some of 
them in 1917 and 1918, have been marked for the second line, 
and do not figure in the new establishment. 

It is in the feudal spirit of the Samurai, embodied in the 
counsels of the Elder Statesmen, that Japanese ambitions and for- 
midable preparations have their root. General Baron ‘Tanaka, 
Minister of War, declared on New Year’s Day that ‘ in the present 
world situation disarmament or curtailment of armaments is im- 
possible for Japan.’ But tothe old Japan thus inspired is opposed 
the new. Social disorder, strikes and trouble in the shipyards 
are a manifestation of it. Serious thinkers in Japan are alarmed 
at the situation. ‘The Independents are opposed to the naval pro- 
gramme. Mr. Yushio Ozaki, formerly Minister of Justice, intro- 
duced a disarmament resolution in the House of Representatives, 
which was defeated by an overwhelming majority, partly, perhaps, 
because of his liberalism and unpopularity. But Japanese repre- 
sentative institutions do not represent in the European sense. 
The malcontents ask why Japan should propose to expend 33 per 
cent. of her national income on her Navy, while the United States 
spends only about 6.8 per cent. and the United Kingdom about 
6.7 per cent.? Why should naval construction in Japan demand 
19.1 per cent., or nearly one fifth of the total income, from taxa- 
tion? Japan will spend upon education in 1921-22 approximately 
56 million yen, which is equivalent to 10.4 per cent. of the in- 
tended naval expenditure. It is said that anything can be proved 
by the jugglery of figures, but the opponents of the naval policy 
of the Japanese Government are accustomed to declare that, 
while the United States will spend at least seven times as much 
upon education as upon new warships, Japan will put five times 
as much into new warships as into the education of her youth. 

The answer to these objections is that, great as the burdens 
may be, the country must and will bear them because Japan 
cannot endanger her future. Nevertheless, an insistent demand 
is rising in overburdened Japan for economy and limitation of 
armaments. Undoubtedly, in the colossal sums expended upon 
armaments, both in Japan and the United States,‘lies the key 
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to the Washington Conference. Vast armaments to support 
national purposes, in increasing rivalry, involving huge charges, 
may seem necessary. They may seem even vital to the life of 
nations. But the ability to bear crushing burdens is another 
matter. Senator Borah in the United States, like Mr. Ozaki in 
Japan, sounded the note of alarm. Such burdens, both aver, 
cannot much longer be borne. They are sapping national vitality. 
If the conflict of sea strength go on, there will be disaster within 
or without. Long views must be taken. Danger smoulders in 
this naval rivalry ; but, regarded squarely, the problem lies first 
between the United States and Japan. The British Navy has 
already been cut down to the bone. 

Indeed when the British representatives join the Conference 
they will have nothing to give away. How very far the British 
Navy has been reduced comparatively, a few figures will show. 
According to adopted programmes the following are the numbers 
of post-Jutland capital ships (battleships and battle-cruisers), 
carrying 16-inch guns, which will be possessed by the three great 
Sea Powers in the year 1927 or 1928—in the case of the United 
States in 1925. The facts are disquieting in the highest degree 
to all-who know what the Navy has been and is to England and 
the Empire. The numbers are, of course, in addition to large 
fleets and flotillas of light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, 
and aircraft carriers, flying machines and auxiliaries : 


United States . 4 ; : ; ; ; ae 
Japan. , : : ‘ . P ; Pe | 
Great Britain . ‘ 7 ct 


In addition the British Navy has the Hood, with 15-inch 
guns, and possibly others may be laid down. There are, however, 
programmes, plans and proposals as yet unaccepted, for further 
expansion both in the United States and Japan. Disarmament 
cannot therefore begin with the Royal Navy. There has arisen 
a loud demand in the United States for relief from the crushing 
burdens. The Metropolitan Magazine, which reflects the general 
view of the Republican Party, has recently made a reasoned 
appeal for inquiry into this momentous affair, which takes shape 
in competing navies and the outlaying of non-productive millions. 

But, as has been shown above, discussions of disarmament 
can lead to nothing—they may even be positively harmful—so 
long as the things exist which conduce to war, and consequentially 
to armaments, which themselves may become the sanctioning 
impulse to war. Is it possible so to adjust international differ- 
ences and to limit national ambitions in the countries of the 
Pacific and the Far East, that the nations will be willing to turn 
their swords into ploughshares? Few will dare to expect so great 
a thing. Yet it may be possible to arrive at some agreed limita- 
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tion which may relieve the present strain, and perhaps influence 
the remote future. The thing now is to determine a just and 
generous policy in what is known as the Pacific Question. The 
phrases ‘sphere of influence’ and ‘sphere of interest’ have 
become discredited, but some sphere must be allowed to Japan 
in Northern China or elsewhere. It will not imply annexation, 
as Korea was annexed, but it will assuredly imply something 
privileged and reserved. There must be compromises and sacri- 
fices if peace is to be preserved and the rivalry of armaments 
abated. It may not be possible for the United States to go far 
without encountering both the ambitions and the practical needs 
of Japan. Our position at the Conference will be that of throw- 
ing all our influence into the scale to attain a settlement. We 
shall be there as the friends of the United States and the allies of 
Japan. Both the friendship and the alliance must be maintained. 
The more closely the position is examined the more clearly will 
it be seen that the chief, though not the only problem of the 
Pacific, is centred in the financial and political disruption of China. 
Advocates of the ‘open door’ and of ‘ equal opportunity’ should 
realise that the application of these principles will raise questions 
of exceeding complexity and far-reaching import. Very earnest 
must be the endeavour to attain a durable settlement. Happily, 
when the pundits of the Powers see lying before them the pros- 
trate body of chaotic China, they will have at their elbow a Chinese 
physician to advise on the resuscitation of this ancient structure 
of Asia, whose very presence will forbid any hints tending towards 
dismemberment or partition. 

The task of the United States will not be easy, but, as the 
Metropolitan says, it must be faced. ‘ Mr. Harding will stand or 
fall according to his manner of tackling this problem.’ One 
thinks his greatest triumph would be won if he could bring his 
country—it is a bold suggestion—into a Triple Entente or Associa- 
tion—the Monroe Doctrine permitting—with Great Britain and 
Japan, whereby the reduction of armaments might really begin. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 
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THE BOLSHEVIK FOOD SYSTEM 


Russia has been visited by a drought of immense severity. The 
corn and grass have been burnt in the entire south-east, and the 
trail of the drought extends along a broad area from the north, 
the province of Viatka, to the lower region of the Volga and the 
Northern Caucasus. Such a calamity has been unknown in 
Russia for centuries. The elemental catastrophe has coincided 
with the economic destruction wrought by an equally unprece- 
dented Socialistic experiment in reconstructing the entire frame- 
work of the country’s economics upon the basis of nationalisation 
and of the abolition of private property. 

Before the revolution Russia had lived through three years 
of hardships caused by the war and the war-blockade. Neverthe- 


less, in spite of the devastation of the war, the accumulation of 
supplies was still considerable at the end of 1917, because the 
decade preceding the war was marked by a tremendous uplift in 
economic life. In December 1920 the Commissary Rykov spoke 
at the eighth Congress of the Soviets of the 


drastic reduction, and, in some instances, the complete disappearance of 
metals, of manufactured and partially manufactured goods which the 
Soviet regime had inherited from the bourgeois Government. 


He quoted the following figures : 


In 1918 the Soviet Government requisitioned (nationalised) 1150 
millions of yards of textile fabrics. At the end of 1920 about 31 million 
were left. In 1918 there were 44 million poods of metals. In January 
1921 nine millions were left. 


The civil war, which began on the day the Bolsheviks seized 
power in November 1917 and has not yet ceased, also lowered the 
productive capacity of the land. But the fundamental cause of 
the economic paralysis is the economic system of the Soviet 
Government. This is conclusively proved by the statistics pub- 
lished in the Soviet Press, and it is in respect of the food policy 
that the fatal influence of Communism is most easily discernible. 

Before the war Russia exported grain and other foodstuffs. 
In 1911 food supplies were imported into Russia to the value of 
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18 million pounds sterling, whilst exports were valued at 95 million 
pounds, of which 73 million was the price of exported grain. In 
those days money was much dearer and goods were cheaper. The 
tonnage of exported grain amounted to nine millions. The extent 
of grain exports shows that Russia, even when cut off from the 
rest of the world, might have been self-supporting, had her pro- 
ductive power not been undermined by internal causes. 
Organised resistance to the Bolsheviks began on the Don and 
the Kuban at the end of 1917. The armies of Generals Alexeiev, 
Korniiov and Denikin were formed in these Cossack lands. And 
yet at the close of 1919, after the military operations on the Don 


and the Kuban had lasted for two years, not only was there no 


shortage, but there was a surplus of grain in the adjacent pro- 
vince of Ekaterinoslav, as well as in the northern districts of the 
Taurida province and in the province of Kherson. The villages 
continued to live their own life. Grain was sold freely in the town 
markets at a comparatively low price. There were millions of 
poods of grain available for export. 

No sooner however did the power of the Soviets spread over 
the entire south (after the defeat of Denikin) with the exception 
of the Crimean peninsula, and Communist rule was established, 
than an acute shortage of foodstuffs became apparent. In Rostov 
on the Don the price of a pound of bread during Denikin’s occupa- 
tion was 25 roubles; under the Bolsheviks, it rose to 400 roubles, 
and even so was hardly obtainabie. 

A typical instance is the distribution of food to the workmen 
in the Donetz coalmines whose productive power is of the greatest 
importance to the Bolsheviks, since industry and the railways are 
dependent upon the production of coal. In spite of the abundance 
of the harvest in the black-soil plains surrounding the mines, the 
Commissariat for food proved incapable of organising the supplies 
for the workmen. Under Denikin trade was free, the workmen 
were paid in cash and bought food in the market. The Soviet 
Government closed the markets, prohibited trade and began to 
distribute rations. These were very small. According to the 
category into which the men were placed they received some more, 
some less than 1 lb. of flour a day, while the members of their 
families got only 4 lb. per head. Besides flour, ration books 
contained minimum quantities of meal, salt, sugar, oil, ete. In 
reality during the first nine months of 1920 only a few fortunate 
men, namely, the highly skilled workers, received 1 lb. of flour 
a day. The next category of workmen got } lb. a day, and their 
families 4 lb. per head. Apart from flour, only 7} Ib. of meal 
were distributed per head per month, 14 Ib. of salt, and just over 
1 Ib. of sugar. And that was all. Obviously, the workmen could 

1 Cf. the Economicheskaia Zhizn, November 25, 1920, 
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not live on such rations. They are fleeing from the mines and 
returning to the villages. Those who cannot escape buy contra- 
band food secretly and overpay the dealers, but no subterfuge can 
save them from chronic under-feeding. 

When the terrible consequences of the drought became 
apparent, the Soviet Government in appealing to the Western 
Powers for help mentioned the numbers of 25-30 million starving 
people. These figures are quoted in the appeal of the Third Inter- 
national to the world proletariat. The Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, Chicherin, however, mentions in his note the figure of 
18 millions. It would appear that these contradictory figures 
represent merely the numbers of the inhabitants of the provinces 
where the drought has burnt the harvest. In ‘reality, none can 
tell how many millions are now starving in Russia. 

In order to understand the gravity of the disaster which has 
overtaken Eastern Europe, it should be borne in mind that it is 
for four years now that the Communists have been artificially 
creating a famine by enforcing their rigid system. The villages, 
and especially those in more remote districts, have been trying 
to evade the imposition, burying grain and potatoes, and 
struggling by all the means in their power against the decrees. 
They have thus managed to survive. But in the towns—not only 
the large cities like Petrograd and Moscow, but even in the small 
provincial centres—the population is slowly dying from starvation. 

The widespread drought is merely completing the work of 
destruction wrought by the Communist system of food control and 
production which in itself is an absurdity and a paradox. At 
present it is no longer the town that seeks bread in the village. 
The villagers have invaded the towns in their flight from 
starvation amid scorched fields and storehouses and barns 
emptied by the Communists. It is equally paradoxical that 
while the revolution gave the land to the peasants, this has 
resulted not in an increase, but in a decrease of the productivity 
of the land and of the peasants’ work. They have sown less on 
their own lands as well as on the lands they have seized. 

At the Moscow Congress for Food Supplies in June 1921, when 
the consequences of the drought were not yet understood, Mr. 
Popov, the head of the Department of Statistics, made the follow- 
ing forecast of the harvest. He said that the grain production 
in Russia, which amounted in 1920 to 70,000,000 tons, was this 
year less by 20,000,000 tons on account of the curtailment of the 
cultivated area (164 million acres were sown instead of the 218 
million of 1920), as well as by 15 million tons on account of the 
failure of the crops. Thus the total was reduced by 35 million 
tons; in other words, it represented less than one half of the 
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average for the last pre-war years.” This statement showed that 
the failure of the crops had affected the harvest to a less degree 
than the curtailment of the cultivated area. Since then the condi- 
tions have been immeasurably aggravated because in many regions 
the peasants will not even recover their seed. 

Russia is so vast, and the climatic conditions and the pro- 
ductivity of the soil vary to such a degree that under normal 
conditions of agriculture a failure of crops in one district could 
easily be compensated for by the abundance of the harvest in other 
regions. In Soviet Russia such movements of foodstuffs in accord- 
ance with supply and demand have completely ceased. Transport 
is ruined, and the exchange of goods, that nerve of economic 
prosperity, is killed. The peasants cannot dispose of the produce 
of their toil and limit therefore their production to their own needs. 

The Communist theory is based upon the absolute repudiation 
of the capitalist system which is held to imply the exploitation 
of the working class. Private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is abolished. Capital, factories, houses, land—all belong 
to the state. Theoretically, even labour is the property of the 
state or the Commune, which is entitled to allot it. This latter 
right was exercised chiefly in respect of the intelligentzia and the 
remnants of the bourgeoisie. When the Soviet Government en- 
deavoured to organise a ‘ labour mobilisation’ (as for example in 
connexion with the storage of timber) they were unable to obtain 
any practical results. 

The Soviet Government proceeds on the principle that the 
removal of economic inequality and injustice can be achieved 
solely by entrusting the supply and distribution of goods to the 
proletarian state, and in order to put this theory into practice it 
has assumed control over all economic activity. As regards indus- 
try, this control has taken the shape of nationalisation with com- 
plete management by the state. In agriculture—after they had 
broken up the large estates and given all the land, with the excep- 
tion of the so-called Communist farms, to the peasants—they have 
deprived the producer of the right to dispose of the products of 
his labour, while allowing him to produce freely. The Soviet 
Government requisitioned all foodstuffs at prices considerably 
below the cost of production. This was done by means of the 
State Food Control institutions, which distributed the food among 
the consumers. No one had the right either to acquire or to 
transport foodstuffs even for his own use. The peasants did all 
they could to avoid giving up their agricultural produce to the 
officials of the Commissariat for food. Corn had to be collected 
by force of arms. Most of the peasant insurrections are caused 
by the requisitioning of foodstuffs. 

? Cf. the Economicheskaia Zhizn, June 26. 
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Ever since the Bolsheviks came into power, there has been a 
violent struggle between the peasantry and the Commissariat for 
food which relied upon armed detachments. The peasants buried 
the grain and often met the collectors of food with machine-guns. 
According to official Soviet statistics these detachments while 
hunting for food in the three summer months of 1918 lost 7500 
men killed and wounded in fighting against the peasants. It was 
regular warfare, and neither side showed any mercy. The Soviet 
Government dealt cruelly with the offenders. Entire villages 
were burnt. Flogging—for which the Tsarist police had always 
been justly condemned—was practised in the most cynical fashion. 
Cases of torture and shooting were also frequent. But the 
villagers would not surrender. Lenin’s iron will cannot break the 
resistance of the peasantry. The dictator has this year repeatedly 
confessed that the villages do not want Communism, that they 
repudiate the Communist system of food distribution and 
production. 

There can be no doubt that the resistance of the peasantry to 
the Communist system of food supply is one of the causes of the 
development of banditism, which of course undermines the econo- 
mic life of the country. This is confirmed by the official organ 
of the Soviet Government. Under the title ‘ We Must Conquer’ 
the Izvestia of the Central Committee (May 26) gave a vivid 
description of this resistance : 

We are faced with the danger of food difficulties. Owing to the 
impassable state of the roads in the spring all deliveries of grain to the 
depots and of fuel for the locomotives will cease. Add to this the 
general disorganisation, the spread of banditism [in the Soviet Press all 
risings against the Soviet Government are termed ‘ banditism ’] such as 
Antonov’s in the Tambov province, and a multitude of other smaller 
bandits spurred on by revolutionary specialists round whom the well-to-do 
peasants are wont to rally. The main blow is dealt to the food supply. 
These bandits wage a fierce war on the officials of the Commissariat for 
food and on their activities. They murder them regardless of party, 
they rob the state granaries, destroy the grain and damage the roads. 
In one month the bandits killed 200 employees of the Food Commissariat, 
and destroyed up to 100,000 tons of grain. These 100,000 are equal to four 
months’ ratiens for Moscow and Petrograd. 


Thus the infuriated population struggles against the merciless 
doctrinaires of the Kremlin. Life does not shape itself according 
to the dogmatic mould, and the collapse of the economic system 
of the Communists was evident long before the failure of the crops, 
for this system has disastrously affected the chief source of Russian 
wealth, the grain supply. 

For the last decade before the war, the Russian harvest of 
cereals (wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, millet, buckwheat) 
averaged up to 75 million tons. In 1913 the harvest reached 88 
million tons, and in that year 9 million tons were exported 
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abroad. It may be taken that over one third of the harvest found 
its way into the market. Even assuming that the provinces of 
which Russia has been deprived accounted for 10-12 per cent. of 
the harvest, nevertheless if conditions were normal now at least 
28 million tons should be placed upon the home market. 

What amount of corn is available for consumption at the 
present time? The Soviet Government calculated that for the 
season 1920-21 it would secure from the whole of Russia, 
excluding the Ukraine, 7 million tons. It actually secured by 
requisition, from August 1920 till May 1921, 4,719,000 tons, or 
about one sixth of the amount that was available for the home 
market alone in an average year before the war. 

The yield of other foodstuffs shows an equally catastrophic 
decline. In 1913 Russian exports of butter amounted to 73,000 
tons. Siberia alone had an annual output of 75,000 tons. The 
Economicheskaia Zhizn (April 1, 1921) states that in 1920 the 
institutions of the Commissariat for Food obtained 23,000 tons of 
butter, of which Siberia provided 12,100 tons. Up to April 20, 
1921—that is for over three months—only 2190 tons were 
obtained.* 

These figures refer only to the quantities actually requisitioned 
and locally stored. But the foodstuffs have to be transported to 
the consumer—and that is a matter of considerable difficulty in 
the present condition of the Russian railways. The foodstuffs 
are rotting at railway stations, and hardly one third of the collected 
food reaches the consumer. The peasants see the grain forcibly 
requisitioned from them perishing at the railway stations owing 
to the inefficiency and carelessness of the Commissars. Instead of 
the accustomed markets where he sold the produce of his toil and 
bought the commodities he required, the peasant sees nothing 
but a shower of aggressive decrees which prevent him from bene- 
fiting from the results of his work. He sees Commissars who 
requisition grain and give nothing in exchange but worthless 
paper. The peasant is no longer a free producer, he is in the 
hands of a band of Soviet officials who sweep down on the village 
from the town. They have no notion of the usages of the village, 
of its requirements ; they carry out requisitions in the fashion of 
foreign conquerors who impudently ignore the interests of the 
population. 

The new form of slavery is killing all incentive to work. The 
productivity of the villages is rapidly declining. The Soviet Press 
has for some time past expressed alarm at the decrease of 30 per 
cent. in the area under cultivation. The lack of foodstuffs 
naturally reacts upon all industrial concerns, because the Soviet 
Government is unable to feed the workmen, and the workmen 
5 Izvestia of the Central Committee, May 31. 
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consequently disperse in search of food. At the Food Congress 
in Moscow in June the Commissary for Food, Brukhanov, quoted 
several figures with reference to the decline of industry : 

In 1920 the production of iron ore amounted to 2.5 per cent. of the 
production of 1913, the production of salt to 17 per cent., of coal to 20} per 
cent., of cast iron to 2} per cent., of rough metal manufactured goods 
to 2.83 per cent., of cotton goods from 5 to 6 per cent., of flax yarn to 
25 per cent., of matches to 15 per cent., of sugar to 6 per cent., of tobacco 


to 5 per cent.4 

It may be confidently asserted that at least half of this failure 
is due directly or indirectly to the lack of foodstuffs. The lack 
of fuel which now handicaps all industries and railways is partly 
caused by the inability of the Soviet Government to feed the 
workers. On the other hand, the decline of industry prevents the 
Government from furnishing the peasants with the goods which 
they require. Instead of carrying out its theoretical scheme, the 
Government finds itself in a vicious circle which is narrowing like 
the coils of a serpent and is stifling the people. 

Having introduced the crazy scheme of requisitions of food- 
stuffs, the Soviet Government has undertaken the distribution 
of these goods, and has moreover endeavoured to do so on Com- 
munist lines. The Communists recognise neither freedom nor 
equality. In place of these principles they have proclaimed the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The Soviet Federated Republic 
is a class-state in which theoretically the proletariat enjoys greater 
privileges than those of the mediaeval barons. But in im- 
poverished Russia now the greatest privilege is the right to obtain 
bread. 

In reality, the dictatorship is one not of a class but of a party, 
Russia is governed not by workmen or peasants, but by the Com- 
munist party. This has been openly stated in the Soviet Press, 
and is corroborated by the entire method of government, more 
especially by the system of distribution of the necessaries of life. 
In allotting food rations, the Government gives preference not to 
the workmen but to the members of the Communist party. 

All goods are rationed in Soviet Russia. Bread, salt, potatoes, 
boots, every scrap of cloth, every button, every needle, soap, 
writing paper etc. Most of these things only figure on the ration 
cards. As a matter of fact, they are not delivered, and indeed 
food rations are very seldom delivered in quantities mentioned in 
the estimates of the Commissariat. People are capable of doing 
without needles, even without soap. But even the Communist 
régime cannot train them to do-without food. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet Government only feeds a favoured minority. Bread and 
other goods are distributed according to two qualifications : the 
* Of. the Economicheskaia Zhien, June 19. 
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first is political—allegiance to the Soviet régime. The second 
is economic—the comparative usefulness of this or that kind of 
labour to the Soviet Government. As a result a very complicated 
and elaborate system of rations has been devised. There are 
about twenty categories. The Communists come first, then the 
soldiers and the workers in the most important concerns (not their 
families). The intellectuals who are not in Government employ 
belong to the lowest, the poorest category. With the exception 
of the Soviet aristocracy, the members of the Communist party 
and the officials of the ‘ Extraordinary Commissions for Combating 
Counter-Revolution,’ all the other townsfolk, including the work- 
men, have been short of food ever since the Bolsheviks seized 
power, and as often as not have been simply starving. 

It has often occurred in Petrograd that for weeks on end a 
pound of potatoes per head per week and a few ounces of dried 
fish were distributed instead of bread. Mention has been made 
of the rations of the workmen in the Donetz basin. The 
Soviet authorities have proved equally incapable of feeding the 
workmen in another important industrial region, that of the Urals. 
According to a schedule drawn up in the spring it was intended 
that they should receive 1 Ib. of bread, } Ib. of meat, 4 Ib. of 
vegetables and of sugar etc. In fact, even this insignificant ration 
never was granted. The Economicheskaia Zhizn (June 23) gives 
the following data regarding the actual rationing of the Ural work- 
men: In March and April they got 1} lb. of bread per day and 
nothing more. They had no meal, no salt, no fats, no other 
supplies. In May the bread ration was cut down by 3 lb. It 
should be remembered that the Ural works, like the Donetz coal- 
mines, are situated in fertile regions. 

The Ural and Donetz workmen, however scant their rations, 
belong to the few privileged groups of the population whose wel- 
fare the Soviet Government must needs take to heart. The in- 
habitants of Central and Northern Russia, where food had to be 
brought from afar, fared much worse. In the towns of the North, 
the daily bread ration varied from 1 lb. a week to 1 lb. and even 
1} Ib. a day. Additional supplies—such as sugar, meal, fats— 
were rationed even more erratically. Private trade was prohi- 
bited, and those who brought goods to the towns were severely 
punished. Armed detachments searched the trains. Railway 
stations were surrounded with cordons and all foodstuffs carried 
by passengers were taken from them. Those who could escape 
fled to the villages, those who remained lived on the clandestine 
contraband purchase of foodstuffs, chiefly exchanging for them 
clothes, furniture and other movable goods. This illicit trade 
converted the entire population into crowds of hungry and greedy 
speculators whose one thought was to find something they could 
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exchange for a pound of potatoes or a slice of fat. The death-rate 
among the underfed townsfolk became appallingly high, especially 
among the children. Moreover, the lack of adequate nourishment 
provoked all kinds of epidemics. 

The productivity of labour decreased by 300-400 per cent. 
The workmen began to disperse, and all industries suffered for 
want of labour. 

In the spring of this year there were twenty vacancies to every 
application in the building trade in Moscow. The discontent of 
the producers and of the consumers grew in accordance with the 
disintegration of every branch of the nationalised industry. 
Hunger riots became a menace to the very existence of the Soviet 
régime, and in March 1921 the Soviet was forced to repudiate 
the principle of state monopoly in foodstuffs, the very basis, that 
is, of its entire economic system. A decree was issued by which 
the state monopoly in agricultural produce was replaced by a 
corn tax payable in kind. This was supplemented by a decree on 
the exchange of goods, by means of which it was hoped to obtain 
additional foodstuffs from the peasants. 

The gist of the decree concerning the tax payable in kind lies 
in the fixation of the amount of foodstuffs which is to be delivered 
to the state by every producer. He may dispose of the rest of 
the fruits of his labour at his own discretion, whereas under the 
state monopoly he was not allowed to sell to anyone except the 
state, to which he was compelled to deliver all his produce, a 
small allowance (utterly inadequate as compared to normal 
standards) being made for himself and his family. But the right 
of free disposal of the produce of labour was granted by this decree 
only to those peasants who had already delivered the requisite 
quantities of produce according to the estimate of 1920-1921, and 
only in the provinces that had carried out their share of the esti- 
mate. In addition, the decree does not apply to the most fertile 
regions, the Ukraine, Siberia, and the Caucasus. The amount 
of the corn-tax is approximately the same as that previously col- 
lected by means of requisitioning. 

By virtue of a resolution of the Soviet of the People’s Com- 
missars the amount of the corn-tax for the whole of Russia (exclu- 
sive of the Ukraine) was fixed at 3,900,000 tons. This amount 
was considered sufficient for the requirements of the Army and 
of some of the most important workers. For the rest of the 
population according to the estimates of the Commissariat for 
Food it will be necessary to obtain by barter another 2,400,000 
tons of grain. This calculation was made in the beginning of the 
year before the failure of the crops. And now Kamenev declares 
that not more than one third of the corn-tax is likely to be 
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There still remains the hope of procuring bread by means of 
an exchange of goods. But here again almost insuperable diff- 
culties arise. The circulation of money is rapidly losing all im- 
portance in Soviet Russia, partly owing to the depreciation of 
paper currency, partly because the Communists regard buying and 
selling for money as a survival of the capitalist order. In their 
experiments with the Socialistic exchange of goods they have come 
to such an absurdity as, for instance, paying the workers in pot- 
teries with the cups they manufacture, so that men can be seen 
wandering about in the neighbouring villages, trying to exchange 
these cups for potatoes and flour. The Communists are endea- 
vouring to apply these methods on a vast scale to every branch 
of industry. Jt is but a peculiar revival of the ancient methods 
of primitive economics, an absolute economic reaction. 

In the second place, there is the problem of fixing the so-called 
‘equivalent,’ in other words, of defining the amount of goods 
which the peasant may get in return for a pound of grain or of 
other foodstuffs. And then there is the extreme difficulty of pro- 
curing manufactured goods that may be exchanged for food. 
The Bolsheviks have squandered the old stores accumulated under 
the bourgeois régime, but have failed to produce goods on their 
own account. 

At the conference on the food problem held in Moscow °* in 
June the following estimate was proclaimed, apparently emanat- 
ing from official sources: In order to obtain foodstuffs by an 
exchange of goods, 400,000,000 gold roubles are needed. Assum- 
ing the value of the products of industry to have increased 
threefold, as compared with the products of agriculture, manufac- 
tured goods to the value of 135,000,000 gold roubles—or one-third 
of the above amount—must be available in order that the neces- 
sary quantities of foodstuffs may be acquired. Actually the Soviet 
Government have goods to the value of 70,000,000 gold roubles. 
The remainder must be purchased abroad, and the Soviet has no 
cash for purchases on such a scale. Should however these 
quantities be purchased the goods must be delivered in the regions 
where grain is to be had. Also, a system of equivalents must 
be established which will prove acceptable to the peasants. ‘This 
the Commissariat for Food has so far failed to achieve. The 
Soviet specialists themselves have pointed out from the outset 
that the officials of the Food Commissariat were unprepared for 
such a plan. 

An example is given by the Food Gazette of June 23. The 
Soviet Government is endeavouring to raise the productive 
capacity of the fishing industry, the output of which has fallen 
from 1,130,000 tons in 1913 to 180,000 tons in 1920. The Soviet 
economists attribute this decline to the prohibition of free trade 

5 The Food Gazette, June 23. 
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in fish. The Food Commissariat paid 10 roubles for a pound 
of fish, whereas in the secret free market the same amount was 
sold at 3000 roubles. An endeavour was made to apply barter. 
The fishermen were to receive bread in exchange for fish, but 
they would not agree to such a scheme. This is not to be won- 
dered at, considering that in Samara one pood of flour was esta- 
blished as an equivalent for 100 poods of fish, whereas in the 
open market one pvod of flour cost 150,000 roubles as against 
12,000,000 for 100 poods of fish. 

These long rows of zeroes must strike the foreign reader as an 
absurd invention, for at the pre-war rate of exchange it would 
mean that in the Russian Socialistic Federated Republic a pound 
of flour costs 3701. and a pound of fish 30001. 

This however is but one of the endless economic paradoxes 
originated by the folly of Communist decrees. They have, as 
it were, grown into the flesh of the Russian body politic as iron 
chains, they have stopped the circulation of goods as the circula- 
tion of blood is stopped in a strangled body. 

Owing to the drought, the economic stagnation of four years’ 
duration has become a famine catastrophe which affects not only 
the regions where the crops have failed but the whole of Russia. 
In the old days, when there was a partial failure, foodstuffs were 
conveyed from place to place. Even now there is corn in 
various parts of Russia, but it cannot be systematically distri- 
buted not only because transport is ruined, but because a free 
movement of goods would be in contradiction with the Communist 
dogma. ‘The Bolsheviks will not allow the foodstuffs to slip from 
their hands. Bread to them is the symbol of power. To liberate 
it would be tantamount to the liberation of the Russian people, 
and to this the Bolsheviks will never consent. 

. Having seized the entire economic machinery of the state, the 
entire economic patrimony of the people, they have been unable 
to produce anything at all. They have. but squandered the 
accumulations made by the population under the old régime. 
They have created only hunger and ruin. But they lack the 
moral courage to confess their failure even now when the nation 
is faced with a terrible calamity. The famine will assume even 
more threatening dimensions if the entire economic structure of 
Russia does not undergo a fundamental change. One of the con- 
sequences of the failure of the crops will be the curtailment of 
the area under cultivation in the provinces in which the crops 
have been burnt. The peasants have no seed. The seed will 
hardly be provided in due time. The entire life, the productive 
energy of the whole of vast Russia must be healed or, rather, 
must be born again in order that the country may survive the 
after-effects of the double scourge: famine and Communism. 
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No resurrection is possible under Soviet rule. The essence of 

the Bolsheviks’ policy is the Communist system of production and 
distribution. This is their Koran. The repression of political 
liberty, the extinction of the Press, the utter negation of indi- 
vidual freedom, even terrorism—all these are but the consequences 
and in a certain degree the weapons of Communist ideas. The 
population must be placed under a press in order to compel it to 
accept the new economic methods. If it refuses—so much the 
worse for it. It must accept or die of starvation. 

And they die. 

From behind the columns of dry figures the tragic image of 
stricken Russia appears, and the involved phraseology of 
Bolshevik restrictive edicts and Communist decrees cannot stifle 
the groans of the dying millions. 

The sufferings of Russia can only be described in the fiery 
style of the Apocalypse. The trumpet of the sombre Angels of 
Judgment sounds over the broad Eastern plain : 

And behold a pale horse, and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him. And power was given unto him over the 


fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the beasts of the earth . .. 


The cup of calamity is brimming over, and yet the hand is 
not in sight that will stop the course of the pale horse and will 
bring salvation to the stricken people. For us Russians this is no 
remote tragedy. It is the suffering and the ruin of our native 
Russian land. There, across the impassable border, remain our 
friends, our near and dear ones. Every hour of delay means new 
ordeals and trials, maybe, new deaths. 

We await with feverish, passionate impatience the hour when 
international humanitarian organisations will move to the rescue 
of our suffering brethren. Our impatience is mingled with bitter- 
ness, because we know that as long as the bloodstained banner 
of Communism floats over Russia, there can be no hope of deliver- 
ance from the power of ‘him that sits on a pale horse, whose 
name is Death.’ 


ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 
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Few characteristics of British insularity so called strike the 
foreigner more forcibly than the attitude of resentment manifested 
by the community at occurrences involving suffering to animals, 
and primarily to horses. On the Continent indeed many horse- 
masters are humane in the treatment of their charges, and con- 
versely in England not a few may be convicted of cruelty. But 
where the deep-seated divergence between the Anglo-Saxon and 
other national or racial mentalities stands forth is rather in the 
voice of public opinion, when cases of cruel treatment inflicted 
upon defenceless beings are brought to their knowledge. 

Authenticated instances of injuries and suffering wantonly 
inflicted upon animals evoke instant and widespread interest and 
sympathy with the victims. Public opinion, the social conscience, 
finds expressions of adequate weight at once, requiring instant 
and fitting punishment for the offender. On the Continent public 
opinion is top often satisfied to acquiesce in conditions which are 
conveniently labelled unavoidable, enabling individuals to possess 
their souls in callous peace in the sight of animal distress. Such 
a difference exists between those two viewpoints as almost to 
justify the saying that kindness to animals is the test whereby 
true civilisation stands or falls. 

The work of centuries, the evolution of the social conscience 
can be traced in our growing insight with other eyes than ours, 
the part in senses outside our own, and especially the experience 
of mental anguish and sense of physical pain, so to say through 
the vehicle of another nervous system. This common sense of 
humanity, defined also fair play, applies with full force to our 
dumb friends whose language, signs and sounds we can under- 
stand so imperfectly—albeit the language of pain needs no inter- 
preter. This quality of fair play, so essentially British as to 
possess no equivalent in other languages, finds its strongest ex- 
pression in the marvellous development of organisations tending 
to protect our dumb friend from his enemy the self-centred 
individual whose instincts yet override his understanding, making 
him cruel. 
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Fair play requires the observance of human law among us, 
and this is never more imperative than in the conditions of life 
of animals whose well-being reacts upon us, and who, themselves 
defenceless, lay down their lives hourly in our service. They and 
we are friends for life and friendship has its duty—fair play. 

Fair play refuses to admit that conditions entailing suffering 
are of necessity unavoidable or that commercial advantage should 
be permitted to override the dictates of our social conscience. 

Now if fair play to animals is but one of the aspects of 
humanity and true sportsmanship—traditional qualities upon the 
possession of which the Briton prides himself—why is it that 
despite all the evidence collected, all that has been written, and 
all the devotion given without stint in the good cause, so much 
remains to be done to carry conviction home to individuals who, 
calling themselves sportsmen and good comrades in their human 
intercourse, yet fall so short of their duty to play fair in this 
matter? 

True sportsmanship is thus nothing more or less than the 
duty of comprehension which, making for fellow feeling with 
other sentient organisms as highly strung and responsive as our 
own, should ensure their well-being and fair treatment precisely 
in the ratio of that response. 

No animal shares man’s activities in a greater degree, his 
exhilaration in spaciousness, more than the horse, none can enjoy 
with him the rhythm of motion more completely. This surely 
implies a reciprocal comprehension of needs by man and beast, 
and in this respect we may say that both horse and man are 
sportsmen. That comradeship of sport carries duties with it we 
know, and here it must be said the horse is and remains man’s 
creditor. Fair play is not usually the horse’s lot. 

The horse spends his best years in our service very quickly, 
each day of his life involves wear and tear of powers far beyond 
the average twelve months’ duration. In those brief days, the 
space of at most thirty years, the horse’s cycle runs its full course. 
The beauty of his form, his beauty in action, have made him the 
symbol of our physical energy, and yet where is the reward of 
these deserts, these undeniable claims upon our sportsmanship : 
care in sickness, comfort in age, a merciful end? Alas! too often 
the horse is and remains man’s creditor and he is never more 
our creditor than when the aims of trade and traffic are placed 
in the scale, opposed to true sportsmanship. 

The problem of the ‘ worn-horsée traffic’ with the Continent 
has compelled public attention now for some time past. It would 
not be fair to say with scant result. Nevertheless a great deal 
remains to be done. Reluctance to interfere with a legitimate 
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branch of the trade, reluctance to yield to ‘a so-called fad,’ to 
be thought to mind other people’s business for them, the fear of 
responsibility, individual failure of authority to pull its whole 
weight, have been the thwarting forces to stultify legislation which 
unreservedly supported by public opinion has nevertheless 
not succeeded in eradicating abuses which unfortunately send 
their tap roots deep down into the mud of callous indifference to 
suffering. 

The Act of 1914, worked though it has been fairly by most, 
has nevertheless proved the saying true : legislation brings evasion 
in its train. As surely as the means to the end are found where 
individual interest calls for action, so surely does that interest 
know no mercy. The law is evaded again because of the con- 
fusion between the ideas of absolute ownership in the well-being 
of our fellow-dwellers upon earth—man and beast—and our 
trusteeship only in all that pertains to them. Man has been mis- 
called the lord of creation, yet each generation in turn is but the 
trustee of the visible universe. That absolute sovereignty with 
the despot’s freedom is a mistaken idea is obvious considering 
that all our legislation only covers effectually the span of natural 
life, each successive generation building upon its predecessors’ 
foundations. Whilst the error of absolute ownership has been 
responsible for a vast amount of avoidable misery to man, and 
is a stage now in a great measure surpassed, thanks to the awaken- 
ing of the social conscience, recognition of the individual’s rights 
in the community : the abolition of slave conditions, regulation 
by the community of reciprocal rights and duties, freedom of 
association, of contract, the protection of the weaker members, 
such has not yet been the lot of our dumb friends. Since their 
domestication has deprived them of the power of retaliation, and 
of self-defence, it behoves man as the trustee to act in the interest 
of his trust, and not to evade its plain dictates by neglect, or worse 
still by prepense indifference to suffering for the sake of gain. 
Instances of this breach of a sacred trust have been recorded so 
often and eloquently as scarcely to need restatement. Yet it is 
by continued insistence only that these evils can be mitigated. 
Public opinion is our judge before whom we bring our case, confi- 
dent that the spirit of true sportsmanship, once aroused in us all, 
each one will see to it that an indifferent shrug of the shoulders 
shall no longer suffice to shift the responsibility we all feel in our 
trust. 

The exportation of horses to the Continent, whether they are 
intended for work or for butchery purposes, is at the present time 
regulated by two Acts of Parliament—the Diseases of Animals 
Act 1910 and the Exportation of Horses Act 1914. By these. two 
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Acts all animals for export have to be certified by an Inspector 
of the Ministry of Agriculture as being ‘capable of being con- 
veyed to such port and disembarked without cruelty’ and being 
‘capable of being worked without suffering.’ These words are 
specific enough, one would have thought, to give the Ministry’s 
Inspectors full power to stop the shipment of all but fit animals, 
especially when one remembers that the ultimate fate of the 
animals is really only decided at the ports of disembarkation, so 
that there can be no possible excuse that an unfit animal, should 
such be passed in contravention of these two Acts, is only being 
sent over for slaughter ; yet the Ministry has, in its own published 
Report on the condition of horses shipped to the Continent, had to 
confess that its Inspectors failed in their duty to such an extent 
that the Minister himself stated in Parliament that the reading 
of the Report had ‘ filled him with horror.’ And these, to quote 
from the Report itself, are ‘ some of the worst cases’ which were 
passed as fit for shipment under the Acts of 1910 and 1914: 


‘A chestnut mare, heavy in foal, very lame; chestnut pony, very lame; 
brown pony, very poor, a miserable-looking skeleton; a three-year-old bay 
gelding with sand crack on off foreleg, not shod—should not have been 
passed; bay gelding, deformed foot, walked lame, and should not have 
been shipped, etec., etc.’ ...‘I regret to say there were a number lame 
from Hull and Goole. Making allowances for kicks and accidents on 
board ship, it was impossible to avoid the conclusion that most of the 
unfit animals were suffering from old-standing lameness of a character 
so evident that they might have been ‘“ substitutes’’ for animals actually 
passed at the port of embarkation.’ 


No wonder that the Minister was ‘filled with horror’ when 
he realised that his Inspectors were guilty of cruelty of the worst 
kind—-that of knowingly causing unnecessary suffering—and were 
therefore guilty of infringing the country’s laws. Those laws 
provide for prosecution and punishment where such export certifi- 
cates of fitness are issued wrongfully or dishonestly, yet the only 
punishment meted out to these ‘ half-time inspectors ’ was removal 
from the Ministry’s staff. They are, one would presume, fully 
qualified Veterinary Surgeons, Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, able to diagnose ‘lameness,’ ‘sand crack,’ 
‘deformed foot,’ etc., yet, having passed such cases as fit for 
export, they are only deprived of the opportunity of earning for 
themselves, as Government Inspectors appointed to carry out the 
law, 10s. 6d. per visit to the Docks, with an extra fee of sixpence 
per horse—such fees ‘not to exceed a maximum of three guineas 
per day! One can but hope that the Council of the Royal College 
—realising that the action of these Veterinary Surgeons, whether 
the result of carelessness, incompetency or dishonesty, has brought 
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the profession into disrepute not only in this country but also 
abroad—will deal with these Members as that body can. 

And the Minister of Agriculture—‘ filled with horror’ be it 
remembered—has hastened, so he informs us, to remedy matters 
by raising the standard of fitness, tightening up the system of 
examination, and appointing whole-time Veterinary Surgeons, and 
he begs us to ‘ wait and see ’ the good results of all these changes. 
It should never have been necessary, though I myself heading a 
deputation from the R.S.P.C.A. urged the Ministry to do this 
so far back as in June 1920, to raise the standard of fitness and 
tighten up the system of examination, because the Acts provide 
a standard which is perfectly plain to all but professional Inspec- 
tors. I doubt very much whether the appointment of whole- 
time Inspectors at the princely salary of 3001. a year—and because 
of this parsimony they have to be pensioned professional gentle- 
men—will change the face of things : 3001. per annum is not much 
to lose if later on the Ministry of Agriculture should again dis- 
cover that unfit horses have been passed. We learnt, in reply 
to questions and answers in the House of Commons, that the fees 
for examining horses for export had in 1920 brought in a total 
sum of 14,5941., while the cost of these examinations had 
amounted to 40061. This shows a clear gain of over 10,5001. 
One would like to know what became of this balance. Surely 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, and, if the Minister has any 
faith in his reformative measures, I would beg that more adequate 
salaries be given to avoid the temptations which, alas, seem 
inevitable where the buying and selling of horses are concerned. 

And why is the Minister of Agriculture—‘ filled with horror ’ 
though he was at the cruelties which we, who have worked against 
this iniquitous traffic for many years, know are inevitably mixed 
up with it—so anxious that the trade should continue? It is 
urged by his Department that any interference with the export 
of horses to the Continent will interfere with the legitimate trade 
of horse-breeding and horse-selling, and that, therefore, the horrors 
of the traffic must only be curtailed—for they cannot entirely 
stop without stopping the export of horses altogether. This 
aspect is not a new one. Ever since (over twenty-five years ago) 
the R.S.P.C.A. started to fight these particular cruelties, the 
Board of Agriculture (as it was then) has used the same argument. 
Personally I agree with the late Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., who, 
as one of the deputation from the R.S.P.C.A., received by the 
President of the Board in 1898, said 
We can well understand the reluctance of a Government or a legis- 


lature to adopt any measure in restraint of legitimate trade; but a trade 
which involves gross cruelty to dumb creatures, and to animals which 
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have faithfully served their masters and the public so long as they are 
able, is not legitimate. 


There you have the whole matter in a nutshell, and you also have 
the difference between Governmental and humanitarian points 
of view. We have fought the Government on this matter for 
over twenty-five years. The history of the fight is illuminating 
—partly, perhaps, because humanitarians, ‘filled with horror’ 
at the revelations recently made by the Ministry, have forgotten 
it, and have overlooked the fact that, though we have not yet 
succeeded in stopping the traffic, we have, by introducing the 
two Acts already referred to, greatly improved conditions. Here 
I would frankly confess that I—and my Society—were completely 
misled by the reiterated assurances of the Ministry that all was 
well with the traffic, so far as this country was concerned, and 
in this we were supported by humanitarians in Belgium and 
Holland who, having in mind the condition of things before the 
passing of the Exportation of Horses Act 1914, considered that 
things had greatly improved. 

But, having been deceived by fair reports, we are not likely 
to have further faith in the permanent officials whose opposition 
to our demands has remained unchanged, though Presidents of 
the Board and Ministers have succeeded each other during all 
that time. We are, therefore, working to take this matter en- 
tirely out of the hands of Inspectors, and to stop the illicit profit 
of the dealers by imposing an export tax on each horse, ass or 
mule shipped from this country, for we are convinced that by 
this means alone will the cruelty of exporting unfit horses for 
the Continental butchers be stopped. Inspection has proved to 
be a fallacy, and we see no reason why, should public agitation 
die down, ‘ whole-time’ inspectors should succeed where ‘half- 
time ’ work has so tragically failed. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the President of the Board 
stated, in reply to the R.S.P.C.A. deputation, that it was im- 
possible to have an efficient system of inspection, seeing that 
horses could be embarked at any port of the Kingdom. It had 
evidently not occurred to him that, as in the case of cattle, the 
ports could be limited. This possibility was pointed out to him, 
and as a result the Board issued an Exportation of Horses Order 
1898, which made it illegal to convey from any port in Great’ 
Britain any horse which ‘ owing to age, infirmity, illness, injury, 
fatigue or any other reason could not be conveyed without cruelty 
during the intended passage and on landing.’ The remedy was 
simple enough—so simple that the officials of the Board could 
not devise it themselves—and it would have been efficacious had 
the order been carried out in the spirit of its inception, for, it will 
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be noted, even then ‘ cruelty on landing’ had been provided for. 
But it remained practically a dead letter: unfit horses, instead 
of being rejected and slaughtered, were accepted at the various 
ports, were passed, and were sent to the Continental markets, 
with the result that the dealers continued to buy up and travel 
such poor creatures to the ports, and the R.S.P.C.A. had to 
prosecute in thousands of cases for travelling unfit horses to the 
docks. Had the order, which recogiiised the possibilities of 
cruelty during the intended passage and on landing—an important 
point since the Ministry hold that they cannot prevent cruelties 
which are likely to occur after the animals have once been dis- 
embarked on a foreign shore—been properly carried out, we should 
years ago have put an end to what has rightly been called 
‘ England’s Shame.’ 

In 1906 the R.S.P.C.A. sent a special representative to watch 
the arrival of British ships at Dutch and Belgian ports, and, 
among other evidence of maladministration which involved untold 
suffering on our old horses, he noticed a class of veterinary 
students at Antwerp, specially sent to examine the English arrivals 
for the sake of practical demonstrations in the diseases of the 
horse! As a result of the evidence thus obtained, a deputation 
from the R.S.P.C.A. again visited the Board of Agriculture to 
urge the necessity of veterinary inspection. The deputation’s 
suggestions were once more declared to be impossible because 
the Staff of the Board was not large enough to do the inspection 
or other detailed work at the ports of embarkation. When one 
remembers how easily Government office staffs have been in- 
creased during, and after, the Great War, such excuses seem 
laughable! As the Board could not see how the necessary pro- 
vision of inspectors could be made it was again left to the 
R.8.P.C.A. to deal with the matter. And again it had to fight 
permanent officialdoni which first claimed that reform was un- 
necessary—for the Order of 1898 was all-sufficient—and then 
said that, bearing in mind that in one year 60,000 horses were 
exported, of which 35,000 were worth under 10/. per head, ‘a 
large staff of veterinary surgeons would be necessary to carry out 
a proper inspection.’ Fate certainly seemed against the horses 
and against the Society, for, after introducing a Bill to provide 
for such a staff of inspectors, Sir Howard Vincent died. The 
Bill was re-introduced in December 1908 by Mr. (now Sir) George 
Greenwood, but, receiving no help from the Government, it had 
to be dropped. 

Here we have the same official view of insurmountable diffi- 
culties, which has, through each successive stage of our combat 
for the horses, crippled our efforts. Yet the passing of Acts of 
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Parliament can overcome most difficulties if the responsible De- 
partment will give it support. It would surely have been possible 
for the Board, through its permanent Secretary, to have intro- 
duced a measure giving it the power to appoint the necessary 
staff of inspectors, and to collect in fees the income required for 
their payment. ‘I'he Department, through its President and 
Secretary, acknowledged the existence of cruelties, just as has 
the Department again acknowledged them by publishing the 
White Paper already referred to; but then as now it maintained 
the traditional non possumus attitude, and it will again, I suppose, 
be left to charitable Societies, aided by the public Press and public 
opinion, to find a remedy. This time—and I would emphasise 
this as strongly as possible—we shall take care that the administra- 
tion of the cure shall not be left in the hands of those who have 
so many times proved their incapacity to administer it properly. 
In 1910 the Secretary of the Board said : 

I do not hesitate to say that there is not a member of the staff of the 
Board who does not feel that a stigma of inhumanity and cruelty has 
rested on this country in regard to this traffic. The Board welcomes the 
assistance of the newspaper Press. It has strengthened the hands of this 
authority, and I believe, as a consequence, in a few months we shall have 
no further cause to complain of this inhumanity. 


The President (Earl Carrington, now the Marquis of Lincolnshire) 
also said : 


I am fully alive to the disgusting character of the traffic, and wish it 
could be abolished, but that is impossible. 


At the risk of wearying the readers, I would like to place on 
record another example of the Governmental attitude, which is 
to block any reform while it can, and then, when public opinion 
‘shows which way the wind is blowing,’ to welcome the change 
as one long desired. When the R.S.P.C.A. was, through Mr. 
George Greenwood, striving to introduce a Bill to ensure proper 
inspection, Sir Edward Strachey (now Lord Strachie), as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board, admitted ‘ that representations 
have been made for many years past as to this trade’ but ‘ the 
Board have no power to stop the traffic or to require the slaughter 
of particular animals before embarkation.’ Later, however, when 
the Society’s Bill was being considered by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the House, he said : 

The Department welcomed the Bill, which, they believed, would have 
the effect of stopping the the dreadful cruelties of unfit horses being 
shipped. 


That was in 1909, and yet in 1921 the Board—or rather the 
Ministry, to give it its newest title—has had to acknowledge that 
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those cruelties still go on. It still clings to its old shibboleths 
with a monotony that would be boresome were it not so tragic. 
The Diseases of Animals Bill, as originally drafted to prevent 
cruelty during the intended voyage and after being disembarked, 
would have done much to put an end to the traffic; but, unfor- 
tunately, the last three words were altered, and in the Act, as 
passed, the all-important provision ‘after being disembarked,’ 
which recognised the future fate of the wretched animal, was 
changed to read ‘capable of being conveyed to such a port and 
disembarked without cruelty.’ This alteration, which watered 
the Bill and reduced its utility, was made with the full know- 
ledge of what might and did happen after disembarkation, and it 
was merely a shifting of responsibility to say that such suffering 
could not be prevented because it was inflicted in another country. 
What, one may ask, would be said of any civilised country which 
allowed the export of some of its inhabitants for slavery and tor- 
ture in another country, fully realising the conditions to which 
they were going, while claiming that they had no responsibility 
for what happened outside their own country? Yet that is what 
we are doing, and have been doing for many years to those old 
horses which are either British-born or have worked out their 
lives in faithful service in Britain. The ships which take them 
to their fate are British, the owners and officers are British. The 
cruelty commences in Great Britain and continues under the 
British flag. Why? Because the Ministry of Agriculture, repre- 
senting the farmers and breeders, fears to hamper a trade which 
apparently cannot flourish except at the cost of suffering and 
cruelty which bring disgrace on the whole country. The National 
Farmers’ Union, and, no doubt, all the Horse-breeding Societies, 
share the Ministry's view—or perhaps inspire that view—and 
humanitarians are blamed for daring, by the demand of an export 
tax, to interfere with ‘a legitimate trade’ which brings money 
into the country! History repeats itself, with curiously slight 
variations, for when the R.S.P.C.A., with the co-operation of Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, introduced the Exportation of Horses 
Bill in 1914, we were told that any interference with the trade 
would involve hardship on the farmers and small owners who had, 
in the past, sold their horses, when past work, for this traffic. 
Now it is the horse-breeders who are to suffer by the imposition 
of a tax, and in their interests the Minister asks us to cease our 
agitation, and give him a chance of testing the work of whole- 
time Inspectors. But the Ministry, in its Weekly News Service 
for May 14, 1921, has itself condemned not only the trade but 
inspection also, for it has admitted that 
the difficulty of administration lies in the fact that the standard of what 
may be considered fit to trave] and work is a matter of judgment; large 
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numbers of horses have to be examined under conditions which are not 
always of the best. Undoubtedly, too, a part at least of this trade is in 
the hands of men who are not too scrupulous in the methods they adopt 
to get horses passed by the Imspectors....... It is impossible for 
the authorities in this country to exercise any control or impose any con- 
ditions on the people who handle the horses after landing on the 
Continent. ...... All horses required by the Continental butcher 
should be slaughtered humanely on this side of the Channel, and unless 
the Dutch and Belgian authorities can be persuaded to offer the necessary 
facilities for the development of the trade on these new and humane lines, 
no consideration of private profits ought to restrain the Ministry from 
taking the necessary steps to see that the trade as carried on at present 
is either ended or made so difficult and unprofitable that few will care 
to take any partinit...... . Either the traders, in conjunction with 
the Governments concerned, will have to alter their methods and conduct the 
business as a dead-meat trade, or the Ministry will be forced to ask for 
powers that will stop the trade entirely. 


I shall, I hope, be forgiven for quoting so fully from the Ministry’s 
own Weekly News Service. To my mind it is important as show- 
ing that the Ministry has little faith in its own remedial measures. 
It is certainly not an enviable position -between, if one may so 
put it, the devil of horse-breeding and horse-selling interests and 
the deep sea of public opinion which has condemned the traffic 
and demands its abolition. 

It was my privilege to take the Chair, on the 21st of May last, 
at a mass meeting of citizens held in the Albert Hall to protest 
against the continuance of the trade, and the huge audience, which 
had given up a fine Saturday afternoon to voice its opinion, unani- 
mously passed a resolution ‘ That this meeting urgently desires 
to influence the Government to place a tax or licence of not less 
than 201. on every live horse, mule or ass exported from the 
British Isles.’ Similar resolutions have been passed by countless 
meetings all over the country. Many important Town and 
Borough Councils throughout the country have taken up the 
matter and have expressed their views to the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Minister of Agriculture. 
All these expressions of public opinion—based on a knowledge 
of the ‘true and scandalous facts—will not be flouted. On the 
24th of June last, a deputation informed the Minister of this 
resolution and, to quote from the speech of Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., 
M.P., urged it upon him 
that except by a tax there is no way to remedy this evil, and we respect- 


fully suggest to you that you should exercise your great influence to make 
a system which may be cast iron, so that these grave evils may not recur. 


I am, personally, not so simple as to think that a single horse- 
breeder or dealer will suffer—the tax will be added to the purchase 
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price, and if English horses are in demand that additional charge 
will not prevent the exchange of foreign money for English pro- 
ducts! And in this connexion it is interesting to compare the 
pre-war prices with those given at the present time. 

In 1912, 18,504 horses under a value of 51., and 26,409 under 
a value of 10l., were shipped to Holland and Belgium, while in 
1920 out of 56,000 exported there were twenty-four valued at under 
5/., and twenty valued at 10/._ The larger numbers being 25,000 
valued at between 20/. and 50Il., and 28,000 valued between 501. 
and 100/. This does not mean that the horses for butchery pur- 
poses, which in pre-war days were roughly valued at 8I. to 101. 
apiece, are not being shipped, but rather that because the value 
of the pound has fluctuated, and the standard of butcher horses 
has improved under the Exportation of Horses Act of 1914, the 
foreign butcher now gives considerably more for the English horse 
for human consumption. Therefore if, through force of circum- 
stances, he has been compelled to purchase horses at a higher 
price for his trade, it is conceivable that the foreign horse-dealers 
and purchasers will also be ready, when they cannot obtain them 
for a smaller sum, to give such a price as will include also the 
tax, for the trade or luxury horses which are apparently so much 
in demand abroad. It is nonsense to say that a tax will cripple 
the legitimate trade; supply is regulated by demand, and if 
demand cannot be satisfied without the tax it will pay the tax. 
On the other hand, unless the dealer can be deprived of his ill- 
gotten profit, he will still continue to export live horses, for it 
must be remembered, as Miss Cole has clearly pointed out, ‘ the 
market is on the other side, when horses are sold to the highest 
bidder, whether for slaughter or for work.’ The tax will take 
away the profit and will encourage the slaughter of the horses on 
this side. You cannot safely ensure the latter withont the im- 
position of the former. Once more to quote Miss Cole, ‘ It is idle 
to talk of establishing slaughter in England till means are taken 
to keep the horses in Great Britain for slaughter.’ It will, more- 
over, tend to increase the value, and therefore the care in ship- 
ping the live horses intended for the so-called legitimate trade—a 
reform which is badly needed as can be proved from such an 
instance as the following: Last November a boat arrived at 
Antwerp from Goole with 110 dead or dying horses on board. 
Would that have been allowed with horses of any value for legiti- 
mate trade? 

It is, I know, a matter for the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
no private member can introduce a measure dealing with finance ; 
therefore I would beg of him to take his courage in both hands, 
to ignore the special pleadings of his brother Minister of Agricul- 
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ture, and to carry out the wishes clearly expressed by thousands 
of decent British men and women who desire to end this traffic 
and restore England to the place she proudly held before the 
inception of this wretched huckstering of her old servants, the 
foremost place among those countries who care for the -animals 
upon whose strength and labour they depend so largely. 


LAMBOURNE. 








~~ Vaya ae ae 
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THOMAS HARDY AND OUR OWN TIME 


A SEPTEMBER afternoon was lazing to its close when I at length 
found The Woodlanders’ country. It was one of those days 
bathed in a golden dream of sunshine, hallowed by a pauseful 
silence, and wrapt in a peace so profound as to seem almost 
unearthly which every autumn brings to England. Not Death 
but the beautiful foreclose of Death enthralled the land. Not 
life but the after-reflection of life: that point which a man or a 
woman reaches after the turning of the prime when he or she 
looks back in calmness and without regret upon spring and 
summer, youth and middle-life, feeling painlessly the approach 
of the day’s decline. 

I had left Sherborne (Sherton Abbas) by the Dorchester 
(Casterbridge) road, crossing a river, climbing a steep hill, passing 
along a woodside. My thoughts had been with ‘the louring 
evening of a bygone winter’s day ’—-that is, with the opening 
chapter of The Woodlanders : 

At one place, on the skirts of Blackmoor Vale, where the bold brow 
of High-Stoy Hill is seen a mile or two ahead, the leaves lie so thick 
in autumn as to completely bury the track. The spot is lonely, and when 
the days are darkening the many gay charioteers now perished who have 


rolled along the way, the blistered soles that have trodden it, and the tears 
that have wetted it, return upon the mind of the loiterer. 


It must have been near to this point that I came upon a 
by-road and a sign-post pointing through a lodge-gate to ‘ Hill- 
field and Hermitage.’ I then knew that I was near to the 
‘Hintock villages,’ and following a narrow road through a 
park, came to a large area of oak-coppices and to a stubble-field 
on which the ploughman was already at work. The lane turned 
and twisted through the oak-woods until I reached a five-barred 
gate opening upon a green on one side of which was a small old 
church with a superadded lead spire, surrounded by leaning 
greyish-white gravestones of various shape grown high with grass. 
The green was bordered on one side by the lane along which 
stood half a dozen cottages and an inn. A stone’s throw from 
the church was a large farmhouse, from which came sounds of 
ducks, poultry, and cows. The hamlet lay immediately beneath 
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High Stoy and was completely secluded among the oak-woods, 
thus fulfilling the characteristics of Marty South’s environment, 
Grace Melbury’s, and Giles Winterborne’s : 


It was one of those sequestered spots outside the gates of the world 
where may usually be found more meditation than action, and more listless- 
ness than meditation; where reasoning proceeds on narrow premisses, and 
results in inferences wildly imaginative; yet where, from time to time, 
dramas of a grandeur and unity truly Sophoclean are enacted in the real, 
by virtue of the concentrated passions and closely-knit interdependence 
of the lives therein. 


On this day, upwards of a generation after the above words 
were written, it seemed doubtful whether the inner life of the 
place, any more than its physical attributes, had in the smallest 
degree changed. True, the trees were not yet bare as upon that 
‘bygone winter’s day ’ when the Sherton Abbas carrier set down 
his load at ‘the gates of the world.’ The oaks flaunted all 
shades of colour between rich yellow and pale green ; the beeches 
all shades between brilliant red and coppery brown ; the chestnuts 
were pale saffron ; the occasional pines a dark cool green, and the 
occasional larches an ethereal feathery green. Had not the 
barber, Percomb, ‘ paced cautiously over the dead leaves which 
nearly buried the road or street.of the hamlet’? And was not 
this or some such place the haven which the poet had in mind 
when he wrote’: 

Pale beech and pine so blue, 
Set in one clay, 

Bough to bough cannot you 
Live out your day? 

When the rains skim and skip, 

Why mar sweet comradeship, 

Blighting with poison-drip 
Neighbourly spray? 


Heart-halt and spirit-lame, 
City-opprest, 
Unto this wood I came 
As to a nest; 
Dreaming that sylvan peace 
Offered the harrowed ease— 
Nature a soft release 
From men’s unrest, 


But, having entered in, 
Great. growths and small 
Show them to men akin— 
Combatants all! 
Sycamore shoulders oak, 
Binés the slim sapling yoke, 
Ivy-spun halters choke 
Elms stout and tall. 





1 ‘In the Wood,’ Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. Macmillan and Co. 
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Since, then, no grace I find 
Taught me of trees, 

Turn I back to my kind, 
Worthy as these. 

There at least smiles abound, 

There discourse trills around, 

There, now and then, are found 
Life-loyalties. 


The churchyard seemed such a one as Marty South might 
have entered in the moonlight, when she went ‘to a secluded 
corner behind the bushes’—there was such a corner near to the 
hedge—‘ where rose the unadorned stone that marked the last 
bed of Giles Winterborne ’; and there, in face of her old rival’s 
defection, laid her flowers and gave utterance to perhaps the 
most moving declamation in all the Wessex novels : 


‘Now, my own, own love,’ she whispered, ‘ you are mine, and on’y 
mine; for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for her you died! But I— 
whenever I get up I’ll think of ’ee, and whenever I lie down I’ll think of 
’ee. Whenever I plant the young larches I’ll think that none can plant 
as you planted; and whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the cider 
wring, I’°ll say none could do it like you. If ever I forget your name let 
me forget home and heaven! . . . . But no, no, my love, I never can 
forget ’ee; for you was a good man, and did good things!’ 


Few signs or sounds of life, as was to be expected, disturbed 
the hemmed-in place. Leaves fluttered down in perfect silence ; 
some children were playing on the green; a far-off caw-ing of 
rooks and the musical drone of a threshing-machine floated 
serenely through the golden haze. Near at hand, an old man 
who might have passed for Mr. South himself was carrying 
faggots out of the shades of the woodland to the outhouse in his 
cottage-garden. 

‘For the winter? ’ 

‘Yes. Us’ll need all us can get.’ 

A little further along the road a young man was mending the 
road. He was a stalwart, clean-shaven labourer with a dull but 
pleasant face. Such a one Giles Winterborne may have been, 
though he was a skilled woodman and. this an assistant road- 
mender above which humble station the latter seemed to cherish 
no desire to rise. Conversation elicited that he had been born at 
Hillfield, had lived there the whole of his life until joining the 
Army and, an leaving it, had returned to his native village where 
—with the exception of a seven-mile bicycle-ride to Sherborne 
and back on Saturday afternoons, and a dallying there in public- 
houses—he hoped to remain till the day of his death. 

Two years on the Western Front! He had been wounded ; 
he talked of life at Ypres and at Arras, He had not liked the 
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War—or the Army: was not particularly interested in either. 
In that he differed from the younger peasants in less secluded 
parts of Wessex who had been visibly changed by their war- 
experiences and were as self-assertive on the subject as any 
Cockney clerk—and as distinct from their elders, the old Wessex 
type, as young and old can be. A crabbed, queer strain appears 
sometimes ; and a savage strain. In a village in the heart of 
Dorset where I stayed, there dwelt a man, also a road- 
mender, of surly disposition but stalwart and hardworking. One 
day he disappeared from his home and was found on the following 
Sunday morning drowned in a neighbouring stream with a 
kitchen-weight attached to his neck, his coat and waistcoat neatly 
folded on the bank. No reason could be adduced for the suicide : 
he was in good work and the prime of life, and except for a 
certain moroseness had shown na signs of insanity. Near another 
village in that neighbourhood a savage crime was committed. A 
local rabbit-catcher lured a village girl to a lonely wood, killed her, 
and buried her feet-deep in soil under some yews. For this there 
was @ supposititious reason, yet not one sufficient to account for the 
cold-blooded ferocity of the deed. Something—primeval, or at any 
rate elemental—seems left to be accounted for in the Wessex 
character, something that is only exemplified in a type like 
Henchard. Contact with the world modernises the countryman, 
brings out what is worst as well as what is best in him, and 
imposes upon him a knowing varnish that is not knowledge but 
frequently proves too much for his intelligence. The young 
roadmender, however, had remained true to the type of Winter- 
borne and Oak and Yeobright ; seeing him there in the heart of 
his own country impassively representative of his forefathers, 
yet separated from them by the chasm of a dynamic experience, 
one apprehended the significance of the poem, ‘ In Time of ‘‘ The 
Breaking of Nations’’’ (1915)? which in three brief stanzas 
seems to epitomise that which is changeless in Hardy’s peasantry 
and in our own chaotic time : 
I 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


II 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


2 Collected Poems. Macmillan and Co. 
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Ill 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


Where poetry as a whole seemed so ineffectual, whether of 
those who took part in the war or of those who did not; where 
the younger poets strove to express themselves (with few excep- 
tions) by piling horror upon horror in a monotone of dreadfulness 
and the older ones by clarion calls and sonorous phrases as though 
their own note had to be keyed to the tremendous din of the 
battlefield or of the call for men: the finger of the master laid 
itself quietly but surely on the pulsing beat of that momentous 
hour. Masefield did so, in his too-little-known ‘ August, 1914.’ 
Another note was struck, one more intense, more poignant and 
agonised, by the young poet, Wilfred Owen, who was killed 
almost as the curtain rang down upon that war which he detested. 
Rupert Brooke never knew the war at first-hand, but in two 
poems at least he got near to the heart of it; there was a poem 
about Laventie written by a very young officer, the late Edward 
Tennant, and published in The Times, which struck truly the note 
of contrast between that shattered and uncomfortable place and 
the undisturbed spaces of the English countryside. 

Wherever the quiet and spacious note was struck, wherever 
fundamentals were touched, poetry (or prose) got home. It 
seemed of no use for poets and writers to try to express themselves 
in terms of noise and tumult; what, it seemed, they had ta do 
was to express and stress and exemplify fundamental causes, 
contrasts, and effects, and detach a meaning from them. That 
was their job, and when they did that they succeeded. A great 
many men never took to reading (or writing) until the war forced 
the mind to seek relief from physical actualities and material 
distresses. And speaking in a personal sense, there seemed to 
be no established writer af English who so far expressed the then 
universal sense of impending doom and finality as Thomas Hardy 
did and does—who so far succeeded, moreover, in impressing 
upon one a sense of some philosophy in pain, some beauty in 
pain as well as the bitter irony of a world suffering, some com- 
prehension of inscrutable forces at war behind it all, and of the 
inevitability of those forces, the uselessness, the futility of evading 
or defying them. 

Popular attitudes were carefully cultivated during the war—if 
you will, popular fictions. Some of them have been sedulously 
maintained since the war—adroitly adjusted to suit the necessities 
of the hour. They had their uses, no doubt—they kept up the 
fiction of light-heartedness, of sprightliness when, in fact, people’s 
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hearts were heavy as lead. War for the participants was truly 
defined as : ‘ Months of infinite boredom interspersed by moments 
of indescribable fear.’ War was falsely and shamly defined (by 
the halfpenny press and certain hearty optimists, lookers-on) as 
young men kicking footballs across No Man’s Land, and as a series 
of Bairnsfather cartoons of muddy fellows who waxed facetious in 
face of death. Others saw only the drab horror and sordid misery 
of it ; others again a sort of spurious heroism based on a Victorian 
conception of what ought to be, dating from the Peninsular War 
and the traditions of Inkerman and the Alma, and ascribing to 
ordinary men the majestic attributes of super-humans. War, in 
point of fact and upon a more intimate acquaintance, resolved 
itself into the moral struggle of ordinary mortals against extra- 
ordinary forces—of men who grumbled, who were frightened, who 
got tired and felt ill, who hated lice and wet feet, who hated cold, 
mud, tinned food, and discomfort generally yet were pitted 
through four-and-a-half years against an Unknown comprising 
inscrutable powers of Irony and Fate, a perpetual threat, physical 
degradation and mental torture, and were enmeshed in a web of 
Destiny from which some lucky star alone could extricate them. 

There was beauty in pain, there was love in death, there was 
sacrifice in horror, and there seemed very often behind it all a 
eurious haunting laughter. In these years now past the only 
philosophy capable of maintaining a man was the watchword : 
‘What must be must be.’ Once he lost his grip of this, once 
let himself think that the future could be eluded or fate cheated, 
and—himself-was lost. The war was ordained for mankind, and 
mankind had to go through with it—for larger and undisclosed 
purposes, to high and beneficent ends as some say, blindly and 
fruitlessly according to others. Hardy expresses this perhaps 
negative but necessary attitude for soldiers in the very fibre of his 
life’s work, in his novels, in his poems, and especially in that 
poem * written on New Year’s Eve 1915-16 : 

I 


Phantasmal fears, 
And the flap of the flame, 
And the fhrob of the clock, 
And a loosened slate, 
And the blind night’s drone, 
Which tiredly the spectral pines intone! 


II 
And the blood in my ears 
Strumming always the same, 
And the gable-cock 
With its fitful grate, 
And myself, alone. 


’ Collected Poems. Macmillan and Uo. 
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III 
The twelfth hour nears 
Hand-hid, as in shame; 
I undo the lock, 

And listen, and wait 
For the Young Unknown. 











IV 
In the dark there careers— 
As if Death astride came 

To numb all with his knock— 
A horse at mad rate 

Over rut and stone. 










Vv 


No figure appears, 
No call of my name, 

No sound but “ Tic-toc ” 
Without check. Past the gate 
It clatters—is gone. 


VI 
What rider it bears 

There is none to proclaim; 
And the Old Year has struck, 
And, scarce animate, 
The New makes moan, 














VII 
Maybe that ‘‘ More Tears !— 
More Famine and Flame— 
More Severance and Shock! ” 
Is the order from Fate 
That the Rider speeds on 
To pale Europe; and tiredly the pines intone. 












Was not that the attitude of a world waiting and weeping, 
in face of anticipations which were to be realised, in a time when 
no man could call his soul his own? 

The poetry of Thomas Hardy in recent years seems to have 
taken on a mellowed, a tenderer quality, as though Time had fined 
down the harshness of experience. Its fatefu] and ironical quali- 
ties are more noticeably reinforced by that superabundant pity 
which makes of Tess a durable literary creation. 

A critic has said—-I think Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in his 
Critical Study—that the environment of the Wessex novels with 
their wonderful descriptions of Wessex life, humour, and scenery 
is a thing extraneous to the architectural fibre of Mr. Hardy’s 
work, a thing apart from its permanent and spiritual quality. 
This is, of course, true in the sense that Tess is womanhood, frail, 
patient, suffering, and that she is the woman not of to-day or 
yesterday, not the Wessex peasant-girl, but, like Shakespeare’s 
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characters, a figure of all time. Take away their environment, 
take away the things and people that mean Wessex only like 
the Cantles, the Dewys, and ‘the Poorgrasses, the descriptions of 
Blackmoor Vale and Egdon Heath, and Hardy’s women, 
Bathsheba Everdene, Eustacia Vye, Arabella Donn, and his men 
like Angel Clare, Alec D’Urberville, Henchard, and Sergeant 
Troy—yes, and poor Jude—might have played their respective 
parts in any surroundings or in any sphere of life. Yet if it were 
so, Hardy would not be Hardy—England would not be England. 
What a different thing would The Return of the Native convey 
without its background of Egdon Heath, or The Woodlanders 
without the peculiar environment of the Hintocks, or Tess apart 
from Lower Wessex, or The Mayor of Casterbridge if Caster- 
bridge were any town but Dorchester! In reading Hardy, 
whether in Flanders or the East, or in the remotest outposts of the 
Empire, one reads of an England which remains and which never 
can essentially change because it is England. And it is worth 
while at the present day to take a walk through the Hardy 
country, to follow the fortunes or misfortunes of the people he 
has made living. Most of the places can be recognised as the 
Hintock villages can be ; one feels that the countryside is no whit 
changed even if the people are. ‘There are, of course, disappoint- 
ments—and puzzles. To seek out Tess’s birthplace and the scene 
of the May Day dance in the opening chapter of the book is to find 
one of the few uninteresting and even ugly villages in Wessex : 
you wonder why Tess’s early situation was laid here and not in 
any of the neighbouring villages or hamlets whose beauty would 
have been a foil to hers. Yet following the course of her weal and 
woe through narrow hedgegrown lanes, signpostless often and 
often so tortuous as to make the accident to the bees appear in- 
evitable, as far as Casterbridge, or following her on her first 
pilgrimage south to ‘the valley of the great Dairies, the valley 
in which milk and butter grew to rankness,’ one realises how 
integrally a part of the Wessex novels is the particular locality 
of each. Especially the Valley of the Frome in which Talbothays 
was situated. 


The world was drawn to a larger pattern here. The enclosures num- 
bered fifty acres instead of ten, the farmsteads were more extended, the 
groups of cattle formed tribes hereabout; there [in Blackmoor] only 
families. These myriads of cows stretching under her eyes from the far 
east to the far west outnumbered any she had ever seen at one glance 
before . . . . The river itself, which nourished the grass and cows of 
these renowned dairies, flowed not like the streams in Blackmoor. 
Those were slow, silent, often turbid; flowing over beds of mud into 
which the incautious wader might sink and vanish unawares. The Froom 
waters were clear as the pure River of Life shown to the Evangelist, rapid 
as the shadow of a cloud, with pebbly shallows that prattled to the sky all 
day long. 
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And it is so to-day. Talbothays itself one cannot locate, but 
one can discover a dozen lush farmsteads that might be the same, 
notably one with a great mill-wheel on a secluded reach of the 
river near Woodford—a rather marshy place populated’ by wild 
duck, moorhens, and innumerable snipe. When you come to 
Wellbridge (Wool), you live word by word and moment by 
moment the confession and the débfcle of Tess’s hours-old wedded 
life: that terrible scene when, she still wearing the gems with 
which Clare’s playful fancy had in a happier moment adorned 
her, 
the fire in the grate looked impish—demoniacally funny, as if it did 
not care in the least about her strait. The fender grinned'idly, as if it too 
did not care. The light from the water-bottle was merely engaged in a 
chromatic problem. All material objects around announced their irrespon- 
sibility with terrible iteration. 

For the Jacobean farmhouse stands by the bridge as you 
approach the little town from the direction of Bere Regis, and it 
is said that the haunting D’ Urberville women still look down very 
faintly from its wall, though a child whose mother had gone out 
would not admit me to their inspection. Instead, I crossed the 
river, and turning to the left along a by-road—the one no doubt 
by which the couple had: walked, Tess following ‘ with dumb and 
vacant fidelity ’—came to the site of Bindon Abbey, a shadowy 
solemn place amid a rectangle of rook-nested trees. Here, fish- 
ponds; the ruined choir of the Abbey Church—remains of a 
Cistercian monastery ; and, hidden away in a twilit corner, the 
stone coffin in which Clare laid the form of his wife. That the 
site of the monastery is nearly half a mile from the bridge-house 
is necessarily incidental to the story. 

Some time after their separation, it may be remembered, Tess 
made her way to Emminster Vicarage to obtain news of her 
husband from his parents. The real place is, of course, 
Beaminster. On her return journey from this fruitless quest, she 
stops for breakfast at a cottage at ‘ Evershed’ (Evershot), and 
this cottage—a pretty one smothered in honeysuckle near to the 
church at the top of the village street—may be identified, as may 
the Acorn Inn, called in the book the ‘ Sow and Acorn,’ a little 
lower down. Over the way is seen a barn which, it is reasonable 
to suppose, is that wherein she rediscovered Alec D’Urberville 
making his religious discourse. The unfortunate woman then 
tramped her way back towards Flintcomb’ Ash along a high and 
lonely lane much‘ frequented by rabbits until: she came to the 
solitary stone called Cross-in-hand, whose strange legend is cele- 
brated in the poem called The Lost Pyx. It:isa wild, lofty place 
from which! one looks out across a vast expanse of the green and 
fertile Blackmoor to the queer hill about. Mere and to the smooth 
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escarpment of the Great Plain beyond. Here it was that Tess 
swore solemnly to D’Urberville never to tempt him again. She 
then proceeded on her way to Flintcomb Ash—where ‘the air 
was dry and cold, and the long cart-roads were blown white and 
dusty within a few hours after rain.’ It is a difficult place to 
identify, and I spent many hours wandering about and beneath 
the high bluff known as Nettlecomb Tout, which, together with 
the yet loftier summit of Bulbarrow, Tess saw ahead of her. At 
length, a short distance above the remains of a village or hamlet, 
Melcombe Horsey, in a northerly direction I found a large farm 
which seemed to answer to the description of Farmer Goby’s. It 
is a dréar windblown place, devoid of trees save a nearby plan- 
tation, very remote and recognisable at a distance only by the 
high zinc roof of its barn. Lingering here, it was possible to 
visualise Tess and Marian and Izz at their weeding in the winter 
weather and the mood of black despair in which the first-named 
laboured amid those desolate surroundings while awaiting vainly 
news of her husband. 

Has anybody identified the scene of Tess’s last sojourning with 
Angel Clare in the New Forest? ‘ Bramshurst Court ’ is probably 
one of those large country houses situated in the deeps of the 
Forest above the Avon Valley near to Ringwood—at least so its 
situation on the map would lead one to suppose. Yet does it really 
matter? We are at this point of the story too horrified by Tess’s 
situation, too fearful of its sequel, to care for identifications unless 
it be for the satisfaction of approaching more really the scene 
of their brief and last happiness. 


The Dynasts has a place in Jiterature which leaves one con- 
jecturing what epic inspiration might have moved its author had 
recent European events occurred a few years earlier than they did. 
There is a fundamental quality in Hardy which leads one to 
believe that he alone among living writers of English could handle 
adequately the great themes and the grand spectacles which these 
latter years have offered. Standing one darkening autumn 
day at the cross-roads of Longueval, which is the heart of 
the battlefield of the Somme, and speechlessly impressed by 
the sombre majesty of its appearance nearly a year after the 
drums of war had died away, I searched my memory for some 
passage in English prose (which I knew existed) that should do 
justice to the scene. The one which presently came to my mind 
was Hardy’s description of Egdon Heath in The Return of the 
Native. Knowing also the original I detected their spiritual and 
physical affinity, so inestimably emphasised or heightened in the 
caseof the former by the travail through which it had passed, 
by the insignia of that travail in the shape of grey crooked wooden 
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crosses flecking the battlefield’s face, and by the litter of phantom 
armies which lay about on every hand. 


The heaven being spread with this pallid screen and the earth with the 
darkest vegetation, their meeting-line at the horizon was clearly marked. 
In such contrast the heath wore the appearance of an instalment of night 
which had taken up its place before its astronomical hour was come: 
darkness had to a great extent arrived thereon, while day stood distinct 
in the sky .. . . The distant rims of the world and of the firmament 
seemed to be a division in time no less than a division in matter. The 
face of the heath, by its mere complexion, added half an hour to evening; 
it could in like manner retard the dawn, sadden noon, anticipate the 
frowning of storms scarcely generated, and intensify the opacity of a 
moonless midnight to a cause of shaking and dread . . . . Then Egdon 
was aroused to reciprocity; for the storm was its lover, and the wind its 
friend. Then it became the home of strange phantoms; and it was found 
to be the hitherto unrecognised original of those wild regions of obscurity 
which are vaguely felt to be compassing us about in midnight dreams of 
flight and disaster, and are never thought of after the dream till revived 
by scenes like this. 

It was at present a place perfectly accordant with man’s nature—neither 
ghastly, hateful, nor ugly; neither commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; 
but, like man, slighted and enduring; and withal singularly colossal and 
mysterious in its swarthy monotony. As with some persons who have 
long lived apart, solitude seemed to look out of its countenance. It had 
a lonely face, suggesting tragical possibilities. 


Such, were it not to be ascribed to the stretch of moorland, 
now considerably broken up, lying between Dorchester and Poole, 
would be a verifiable description of that battlefield which more 
than any other to-day preserves its awesome character. Mr. 
Nevinson, perhaps alone among artists, has struck the same 
enduring note in his ‘ Road from Arras to Bapaume.’ As for Mr. 
Hardy, he is an old man, and a tired, and has said that he will 
not again give prose to the world. But, though he may not visit 
the battlefields of the twentieth century as he once did that of 
Waterloo, his description of Egdon Heath is an unforeseen yet 
monumental tribute to the cataclysmic aftermath of our own time. 


WILFRID EWART. 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE 


(II) 


In his wanderings over Wimbledon Common and Putney Heath 
Swinburne cultivated the acquaintance of trees as other men 
cultivate the acquaintance of their fellow-creatures. His prime 
favourites were the hawthorns. When the may was in full 
blossom the Poet’s enthusiasm was wonderful to witness. He 
never tired of talking about the beauty of these sweet-smelling 
bushes. His endeavour after one of his rambles seemed to be to 
inspire us with an enthusiasm equal to his own. 

Swinburne’s interest in trees dated from his early experiences 
of Northumberland. He often declared that the scenery of his 
beloved county was wilder and more magnificent than that of any 
other in England. He knew the name of a tree the moment he 
saw it. No chance of the Bard mistaking an elm for an oak, or 
a beech for a birch. And the difference between particular 
members of the same sylvan species was to him as distinct as the 
difference between one man and another. Many of the trees he 
knew by the familiar names bestowed upon them by the rustics of 
Northumberland. His lore concerning trysting oaks and white 
poplars, about an old ash or a silver fir, was quite interesting and 
apparently inexhaustible. I was always prepared to listen 
sympathetically to his eloquent tributes to his sylvan favourites, 
but I confess I was not prepared for the proposition he made to 
me one day on this subject. ‘When,’ he asked, without any 
prefatory ‘leading up’ to the topic—‘ when are you coming with 
me to see the hawthorns?’ I was thinking of something quite 
different at the time, and for just a moment his question sounded 
as if he indicated an afternoon call on a family of that name. 
A recollection, however, of certain rhapsodies of the Bard over 
the luncheon table made the illusion a momentary one. The 
hawthorns to whom he was anxious to introduce me were arboreal 
friends of his and not mere creatures of flesh and blood. Nothing 
definite was settled at the time of this first invitation. Swinburne 
reverted to it almost daily. 

On one occasion his tone had a pathetic and pleading note in 
it. ‘Don’t let us wait until the blossoms are falling,’ he urged, 
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‘When are we going to see the may?’ Both Walter and I felt 
that the expedition could no longer be put off. A day and hour 
were settled. We arranged to meet the Poet on Putney Heath. 
It turned out to be an ideal day for the adventure when my hus- 
band and I started off to keep our appointment. I had been but 
six months married, and still felt romantically the novelty of my 
position. 

When we arrived at the trysting-place we found Swinburne 
already there pacing up and down, watch in hand, in a state of 
great impatience. We were, as our American friends put it, ‘ on 
time,’ if, indeed, we were not more than punctual. But the Poet 
had evidently been experiencing considerable nervousness and 
anxiety. He would not imagine us forgetful, but he had conjured 
up some unforeseen and unfortunate circumstance preventing us 
from keeping our appointment. His relief at our arrival was 
great, and he was for darting off on the instant to introduce us to 
the ‘hives of the honey of heaven’ which at this spot were 
particularly luxuriant. Walter, however, had a business appoint- 
ment at home and he left us together. I strolled off with Swin- 
burne. I found very soon that he had personified the trees. He 
knew each one separately and individually, as one knows old 
friends. He ran from one to another, jumping over the numerous 
intersecting dykes and ditches and giving me his hand to help me 
to leap over to his side. When he got to one large hawthorn of 
divine lovelinéss he paused for a long time in front of it and drew 
in long deep breaths, as though he were inhaling the subtle 
emanation of the blossoms he so rapturously adored, and softly 
and repeatedly ejaculated ‘ Ah-h!’ In front of another hawthorn, 
exceptionally tall and weighed down with ‘the marvel of May 
time,’ he said ‘This is one I especially want you to see. Of 
course it is rather too big for a hawthorn.’ With this expression 
of opinion IT thought he dismissed the tree, but his respect for 
it was greater than his disapproval of its dimensions would have 
led me to expect. Before he turned to leave he took off his hat, 
and gravely saluted the big beauty of the hawthorn tribe. A 
little further on the Poet said to me ‘ Now I will show you one 
quite different—much smaller.” After some quick walking and 
occasional jumping of ditches he halted me in front of a short, 
stumpy and very bushy tree perfectly white in its mantle of 
blossom. He gazed at it with the idolatrous affection of a lover. 
Then he turned to me, and asked with a sort of chastened 
enthusiasm, ‘ Now, is not that a little duck?’ ‘ Duck,’ I may 
add, was a favourite word of the Bard’s when alluding to little 
things that he loved. I thought it strange at the time that he did 
not appear to take any great interest in the other glories of the 
Heath—the yellowing gorse, the ferns just showing their fronds, 
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the heather with its fascinating odour. He was subconsciously 
aware of them, of course, but his visit—and mine—was to the 
hawthorns. For the time at all events, the other beauties of the 
Heath did not count. Looking back on it now, I don’t know 
which of us enjoyed that ‘hawthorn time’ the more, or which 
of us was the younger of the two. I think it must have been 
Swinburne. He was absolutely indefatigable. All this jumping 
about in the broiling sun in the hottest part of the day did not 
affect him in the least, whereas it left me decidedly limp. I was 
struck by his agility; it resembled that of some free animal of 
the woodlands. He repeated as we moved on, and apparently 
to himself, without any thought of having a hearer, the lines 


In hawthorn time the heart grows light, 
The world is sweet in sound and sight. 


But the hearer on this occasion recognised the quotation. ‘ Why,’ 
I said to him, ‘those are the opening lines of The Tale of Balen!’ 
He stopped short in his stride, with an expression, I thought, of 
both surprise and pleasure. ‘ Have you read The Tale of Balen?’ 
he asked. I told him for the second time—for of course he had 
completely forgotten all about our first meeting—that not only 
had I read Balen but that Walter had asked me to transcribe it, 
and that I knew every word of it. He seemed greatly interested 
in my statement and gave me a look like an unspoken benediction. 

Swinburne abominated typewriting and latterly all his poetry 
was copied by hand before it went to the printers, who set up 
from the copy while the original remained in the poet’s possession. 
I remember how the Bard would leap on his proofs as soon as 
they arrived ‘to see what the devils were up to ’—meaning the 
compositors. Here I may say that Swinburne’s usual practice 
was to publish everything he wrote as soon as he was satisfied 
with it. Walter said to me ‘ Algernon is the exact opposite to me. 
I am loth to publish anything. Swinburne burns to see his work 
in proof.’ 

But to return to our walk. Swinburne’s talk as we gained 
the road was mainly about the gorgeous sights and delicious 
scents from which we had just emerged. But these did not pro- 
vide the whole of his subject-matter. I happened to mention the 
name of a man whom—from the expression that his countenance 
suddenly assumed—he evidently did not approve. The Poet 
stopped and growled out.a word which I could not catch. It 
sounded like ‘ Polly ’ something, and I supposed my friend wished 
to convey the idea of effeminacy in the gentleman whose name I 
had mentioned. Some time after I asked him to tell me what 
word he had used. He was in one of his most amiable moods, 
and he not only repeated the word but wrote.it down for me in 
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very large and distinct letters. I have still preserved it as a 
memento. Here it is: 


‘ POLYPSEUDONYMUNCLE.’ 


Asked about the precise meaning of the word he readily 
answered that it meant ‘a horrid little sewer rat who had been con- 
victed under a hundred aliases.’ I expressed my surprise that one 
word could convey so many. He declared that he quite shared 
my feeling. As we were nearly home, and about to cross the 
road, a pony cart passed up the hill. The cargo of the driver 
consisted of caged birds. It wasa miscellaneous lot. It appeared 
to comprise all sorts and conditions of bird from the canary to the 
cockatoo. Prominent among the captives were some parrots, 
and I drew the Poet’s attention to a depressed specimen crouching 
at the end of his perch in a cage far too small for him. Some 
association of ideas set the Poet off on a fresh conversational track. 
He asked me if I had ever heard of a wonderful parrot at one time 
in the possession of his sister. I shook my head. He proceeded 
to expatiate on the recorded exploits of the gaudy and gifted 
creature. His sister’s parrot—so he said he had been assured— 
both sang and recited Malbrouck s’en vat-en guerre with the 
utmost fluency. ‘Did he swear?’ I inquired. ‘ Alas! No,’ said 
Swinburne. ‘ Although he had been adopted by a naval family, 
the creature was innately genteel and Victorian.’ 

After a silence he resumed his reminiscences. He told me 
that one day Walter and he had gone to lunch with his sister 
Alice. With a mock-tragic air he explained that it was a sad 
occasion. The feathered pet had in a tolerably green old age 
paid the debt of nature. His sister was naturally much dis- 
tressed at the loss of her bird. And Alice being the Bard’s 
favourite sister, he was naturally affected by the depression of his 
hostess. The meal was a dull affair, and on leaving the house 
Swinburne again and again expressed his regret that anything 
should have happened to have upset her so gravely. ‘ But,’ said 
he, ‘ my one regret was that my deafness never allowed me to hear 
the talented creature sing his famous little French song. How 
I should have enjoyed that ! ’ 

I would dearly have liked to continue our wa!k, for Swinburne’s 
ebullient spirits were contagious and he was in a particularly lively 
mood. But the luncheon hour was approaching, and we were 
obliged to turn our backs to the country and mzeke tracks for home. 
He appeared charmed when I told him how snuch I had enjoyed 
seeing the hawthorns, and of my wish to pay them anot/er visit. 
He beamed with pleasure at the idea of being again my cicerone, 
as he called it, and immediately suggested that his sisier Isabel 
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should join our next expedition. ‘I'll write her this afternoon,’ 
he said, ‘ and urge her to come.’ 

I used to love the days when Isabel came to the Pines. To see 
the brother and sister greet each other was a positive delight, such 
sweet simple and devoted affection did the one entertain for the 
other. 

When Swinburne and I got indoors he followed me into the 
room where Walter sat waiting for us. Full of animation the 
Poet said ‘Clara and I have seen my beautiful hawthorns ; and it 
was like being with a hamadryad—absolutely a hamadryad.’ 

The letter to Isabel was duly despatched and both Swinburne 
and I looked forward to showing her ‘the little duck’ and all 
the other wonders of the Heath. Alas! on the day she elected to 
come it rained heavily, and the visit had to be put off until a more 
propitious occasion. Swinburne was as disappointed as a 
child. 


Any descripticn of the home life of Swinburne that omitted 
to mention Dickens would be grievously incomplete. The author 
of the Pickwick Papers was simply adored by the Poet—who was 
usually at extremes in his admirations and dislikes. My husband 
also admired the great Victorian novelist’s works, though in a 
less ardent degree. Thus, during my married life, I lived more 
or less in a Dickens atmosphere, but I was born more than a 
decade too late to share the enthusiasm of those who read Dickens 
while he was still alive. I had escaped the glamour which ‘the 
Inimitable’ shed upon contemporaries. I belong to a generation 
which has set up other demigods, the worship of whom would be 
regarded by the true Dickensian as mere idolatry. But the fact 
remains that the present generation has got rather out of touch 
with the Dickens cult, and it would be useless to deny or 
evade it. 

Still, I can understand the devotional enthusiasm of those who 
lived while Dickens was still writing, putting forth—as he himself 
expressed it—his two green leaves a month. They would feel, 
as younger people could not, the truth of Dickens’s characters and 
the realism of London scenes which have ceased to be visible as 
facts. The great ‘Dust Heap’ of oblivion which, like Mr. 
Boffin’s mounds, is supposed to contain so much that is valuable, 
is not a dust heap to everybody. The contemporaries of Dickens 
breathed his atmosphere. We others are mentally too far removed 
from it to enjoy it as perhaps it deserves. 

Unfortunately the Dickens readings to which Swinburne so 
insistently treated us were not at all calculated to create an 
enthusiasm. Even his recitation of the dialogues between Sarah 
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Gamp and Betsey Prigg failed ta move me, and the amours of 
Mrs. Corney and the Beadle left me cold. At school I had gone 
through a course of elocution. I had ‘taken’ to it, and was 
reported by my instructor to show unusual aptitude. Therefore 
my attitude to reciters was, in a way, that of an expert. When 
I found that, in his rendering of Dickens, A. C. 8. ruthlessly 
disregarded all the rules of the game as I had been taught to play 
it, I was first surprised, then bored, but then (such is the influence 
of a remarkable person, apart from the success or failure of what 
he happens to be doing when one observes him) interested. 

Swinburne’s voice was curiously unsuited to the interpretation 
of Dickens. I was amazed to read that he possessed a rich 
contralto. To my thinking the quality of his voice was distinctly 
male, verging on falsetto when he was excited and on its high 
notes. At its best it was musical and sometimes tender. It 
did not command many tones, and generally, as I have said, 
verged on the falsette, and it had, in later life at any rate, an 
ineradicable metallic quality which interfered with its flexibility. 
When the reader was carried away by the pathos or the passion 
or the humour of his author, his voice had a tendency to rise to a 
kind of involuntary shriek, unpleasant to hear. 


I confess that I went through a stage of boredom during these 
readings from Dickens—one might almost say, these Dickensian 
devotions. Happily this stage did not last long. The unalloyed 
satisfaction, sometimes intensified to obvious rapture, which ‘the 
reading of his favourite writer of fiction gave the Poet evoked a 
sympathetic response from his audience of two. One could not 
witness his excessive affection for Dickens’s characters without 
being moved by a kindred feeling. In spite of his natural defects 
as an elocutionist Swinburne’s peculiar manner of reading grew 
upon you. You endured, you tolerated, and at last you enjoyed 
and looked forward to it. 

Moreover, his elocutionary exhibitions gave me furiously to 
think. A new and alluring problem intrigued me. How came 
it that a man of Swinburne’s temperament, tastes, classical equip- 
ment, and high poetic achievement, should have come so com- 
pletely under the thraldom of Dickens? What in the name of 
wonder could the author of Atalanta in Calydon and Ave atque 
Vale have in common with the writer of Martin Chuzzlewit and 
the Pickwick Papers? 

Some minor resemblances I have not failed to note. Both 
these great writers, for instance, wrote from time to time in 
dramatic form. Neither wrote successfully for the stage, though 
both have been staged. Here let me point out that it has been 
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stated that Locrine was the only work by Swinburne to be played 
in his lifetime, whereas the fact is that Atalanta was staged in 
1907, although he himself took precious little interest in the pro- 
duction. lt is quite true that in his later years A. C. 8S. dis- 
claimed any desire to see his plays staged. Almost the only time 
that I knew him to be cross with me was in connexion with his 
uncomplimentary attitude to the theatre. He had been reading 
to me from The Duke of Gandia, and when he came to the 
culminating point of the wonderful last act I could not help 
exclaiming ‘ What a splendid curtain!’ He put down the book, 
regarded me freezingly, and said in a tone of grave rebuke ‘ I never 
write for the stage.’ I knew him pretty well by this time. 
Moreover, I knew all about the attempt that had been made to 
get Bothwell acted—had indeed pored over a copy of that work 
which had been cut about, altered and enriched by stage direc- 
tions. Sol did not take the rebuke lying down. On the contrary, 
I stood up to the Poet, argued the point with him, and saw his 
little mood of irritation pass and his old boyish spirit return. He 
was quite abashed at having had the temerity to rebuke me, and 
when I told him that both Walter and I considered Chastelard 
had splendid dramatic moments and ought to be put on the 
boards, he looked extremely pleased and never attempted to 
contradict me. 

Both Dickens and Swinburne loved an audience. Swinburne 
would go on reading to an audience of two persons for hours. 
Dickens, as is well known, made large sums of money by his 
public readings. The difference between the readers was greatly 
in favour of the novelist. Dickens was a born actor. His voice, 
we have been told, was capable of wonderful inflections, and his 
mastery over the sympathies of his audience magnetic and irresis- 
tible. Almost all that Dickens was in this respect Swinburne was 
not. But the attitude towards the audience in both men was the 
same. 

What are known as ‘ Socialistic leanings’ characterised both 
the novelist and the poet. Both had ideals and envisaged a 
Socialism that would ameliorate the condition of the poor without 
putting an undue strain on the social system as it exists. And 
I imagine that the Socialism of both Dickens and Swinburne was 
founded quite as much on hatred of the rich as on affection for 
the needy. They both harboured unkindly feelings towards the 
wealthy. Dickens has revealed his attitude in Podsnap, Parsons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Merdle, and Bounderby. He had no use whatever 
for plutocrats unless—like the Cheeryble Brothers in Nicholas 
Nickleby—they distributed their gains to the deserving poor. 
But Swinburne’s detestation of the rich was founded on no exces- 
sive love for their less fortunate contemporaries. In principle he 
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made common cause with the proletariat. In practice the needs 
of the people troubled him no more than the claims of the Equator. 
His abstract hatred of rich men was, however, very real. He 
would—if the man possessed compensating qualities—just tolerate 
the inheritor of riches. But for the citizen who had made money 
in trade or in the City he harboured the feeling of deadly male- 
volence. Some of the most eloquent denunciatory outbursts I 
have ever heard from him were on this subject. He did not value 
money himself. He detested all those who did. 

Perhaps the reader will be inclined to smile when I say that 
another point of resemblance between Swinburne and Dickens 
is that both the great writers were poets. True, Dickens was a 
poet only in a small way, and I do not rest his poetic claim on 
his occasional lyrics—The Ivy Green for example—but on his 
prose. Here he sang unconsciously. One has only to read the 
account of the funeral of Little Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop 
to be assured of this. It is rhythmical throughout, and with very 
slight alteration could be arranged to run its course in blank 
verse. This was pointed out to me by my husband. I have, I 
confess, never heard Swinburne’s views on the subject. But it 
is reasonable to infer that the rhythmical quality of much of 
Dickens’s prose appealed to the Bard and cemented the sympathy 
which he extended to everything Dickens ever wrote. 

In English fiction Dickens was his first love. In that small 
space of his life covered by the expression ‘ When I was a kid at 
Eton,’ the time during which the Master was still putting out 
his ‘two green leaves’ a month, he came under the Dickens 
spell, and he remained under it to the last. He had the same 
sort of affection—if less in degree—for Dickens that he enter- 
tained for those members of his family who were the companions 
of his boyhood. He admired Scott. He venerated Hugo. He 
loved Dickens. 


I agree with those critics who regard Swinburne’s book 
Charles Dickens as an unsatisfactory performance. It could 
scarcely be anything else, made up, as it is, of two ‘ commis- 
sioned ’ articles. It does not adequately inform us of the writer’s 
preferences. It is not a scientific piece of criticism. It is literary 
adulation—-eloquent, interesting, but hardly illuminative. One 
or two examples of critical insight redeem the essay. He thinks, 
for instance, that Little Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop and 
Oliver Twist in the novel of the same name are too good to be 
true to nature. Oliver, indeed, he dismisses as ‘rather too like 
the literary son and heir of a maiden lady.’ 
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Sarah Gamp was one of his prime favourites. He revelled 
in’ her conversational eccentricities. It mattered not how often 
her aphorisms were quoted by him, they never failed to excite 
him to ecstasies of mirth. One passage was a particular favourite 
of his. I can hear him now as he repeats it, and I can catch an 
echo of the unrestrained laughter that followed its delivery. I 
confess it always failed to tickle my own sense of humour. This 
is the passage : 

‘I have know’d that sweetest and best of women,’ said Mrs. Gamp, 
shaking her head and shedding tears, ‘ ever since afore her First, which 
Mr. Harris, who was dreadful timid, went and stopped his ears in a 
empty dog-kennel, and never took his hands away or come out once till 
he was showed the baby, wen bein’ took with fits, the doctor collared him 


and laid him on his back upon the airy stones, and she was told to ease 
her mind, his owls was organs.’ 


I accustomed myself to join in the laughter that followed the 
recitation, feeling all the while that I was an awful hypocrite. 
For atime the cryptic statement ‘ his owls was organs’ interested 
me. But Walter translated the sentence into English for me, 
and. after that even the owls and organs failed to stir me to the 
slightest enthusiasm. 

Wilkins Micawber and Dick Swiveller were persons whose 
views and adventures possessed an unfailing attraction for the 
Poet. He seemed to regard! them rather as friends with whom 
he had been. associated all his life than as mere dramatis personae 
in works of fiction. When he referred to them it was as though 
he were speaking of living contemporaries. But of all the 
characters in the whole range of the Dickens creation none 
appealed so surely and directly to Swinburne’s sense of humour 
as one who never appears in person on the novelist’s stage—who 
is always heard but never seen. I refer to Old Bill Barley in 
Great Expectations. Bill Barley, it will be remembered, is a 
bed-ridden old blasphemer ‘ with the gout in his right hand— 
and everywhere else.’ 


Old Barley’s sustained growl vibrated in the beam that crossed’ the 
ceiling .... The growl swelled into a roar again, and a frightful bump- 
ing noise was heard above, as if a giant with a wooden leg was trying 
to bore it through the ceiling to come at us. 


The particular passage that Swinburne loved to repeat—and 
how often have I heard him !—was this : 


As we passed Mr. Barley’s door, he was heard hoarsely muttering 
within, in a strain that rose and fell like the wind, the following refrain, 
in which I substitute good wishes for something quite the reverse. ‘ Ahoy! 
Bless your eyes, here’s old Bill Barley. Here’s old Bill’ Barley, bléss 
your eyes. Here’s old Bill Barley on' the flat of his back, by the Lord. 
Lying on the flat of his back, like a drifting old’ dead: flounder, here’s 
your old Bill Barley, bless your eyes, Ahoy! Bless you!’ 
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Swinburne used to give this with immense unction and 
emphasis, supplying in place of the innocuous ‘ Bless you’ the 
form of objurgation which old Bill Barley may have been supposed 
toemploy. In Bill Barley, Swinburne had probably encountered 
a kindred spirit. His own vituperative vocabulary was most 
picturesque and was practically unlimited. But with the 
magnanimity of true genius he permitted Bill Barley to ‘ go one 
better.’ Whenever he had finished his rendering of Barley’s 
comminatory growl he invariably indulged in warmly appre- 
ciative comments, such as ‘ What a wealth of language!’ ‘How 
wonderful!’ ‘ What a magnificent gift of metaphor!’ It was 
impossible to say how much of this commendation was intended 
to be taken seriously. But his affection for the gouty old repro- 
bate was unaffected and sincere, and the Bill Barley monologue 
was one of Swinburne’s most cherished ‘ bits.’ 

If Bill Barley was the character most endeared to A. C. 8., 
the novel in which Barley appears—or rather in which he does 
not appear—was his favourite book of the Dickens series. 
David Copperfield he admired and loved—but Great Expectations 
was his favourite novel. There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of Swinburne’s choice. The monstrously unnatural figure 
and absurdly unconvincing surroundings of Miss Havisham over- 
shadow the pages and give an air of unreality to the whole 
narrative. But take out Miss Havisham altogether, and enough 
remains to justify and account for Swinburne’s preference. 
Jaggers and Wemmick, Joe Gargery and Mr. Pumblechook, 
Orlick and Magwitch—these are creations worthy of a great 
novelist. And the story itself shows evidences of constructive 
power which seem to me to be singularly absent in those earlier 
works of Dickens which are considered his best. The narrative 
proceeds without prolixity and has artistic merits which are. 
relatively rare. On the whole, then, Swinburne was justified in 
selecting Great Expectations as his favourite of the works of 
Charles Dickens. 

CLARA WATTS-DUNTON. 
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A FAITHFUL FRIENDSHIP 


Most of us are at least casually acquainted with the lives of the 
more prominent among the frail beauties at the Court of Charles 
the Second. We have heard of Barbara Villiers, who became 
Lady Castlemaine, and we realise the réle played by the baby- 
faced Duchess of Portsmouth, formerly Mademoiselle de 
Querouaille, in assuring the subjection of England ta France. 
Some of us have an affection for the picturesque figure of Nell 
Gwynne, her traits softened and glorified by the kindly hand of 
Time, and we have read Evelyn’s account of the scane in the 
great gallery at Whitehall six days before Charles the Second’s 
death, when a French boy sang love songs, the great nobles 
gambled for high stakes, while the King was ‘ sitting and toying 
with his concubines.’ 

The profligacy of Charles’s Court is notorious, and it is there 
fore a striking fact that in the midst of the general corruption 
a beautiful, gay, and witty maid-of-honour should have had suffi- 
cient virtue, and strength of mind, to lead a pious, even a saintly 
life. 

Margaret Blagge, afterwards Mrs. Godolphin, was born on 
the 2nd of August 1652. Her father, Colonel Blagge, or ‘ Tom 
Blague,’ as he was called by Charles the Second, was a member 
of an old Suffolk family, and a devoted Royalist. He fought for 
Charles the First, and when Charles the Second escaped to France 
after his defeat at Worcester, he entrusted his diamond ‘ George,’ 
which formed part of the Order of the Garter, to Colonel Blagge. 
This ‘scaffold George,’ as it was called, was specially precious, 
as it had been worn by Charles the First on the scaffold, and 
delivered by him to Bishop Juxon, to be given to his son. After 
taking part in an unsuccessful skirmish near Newport, the Colonel 
was carried prisoner to the Tower, having first hidden the pre- 
cious Order under a heap of chips and dust at ‘ Mr. Barlow’s house 
at Bloorpipe, eight miles from Stafford.’ Loyal hands unearthed 
the precious token, and it was carried to Colonel Blagge in prison, 
‘ by the trusty hands of Mr. Isaac Walton.’ On Colonel Blagge’s 
escape from the Tower, he at once conveyed the ‘George’ to 
Charles the Second. 
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Six months after Charles the Second’s restoration to the throne 
of his fathers Colonel Blagge died, leaving his four young 
daughters in the charge of their mother, who was, according to 
John Evelyn, ‘a woman soe eminent in all the vertues and per- 
fections of her sex, that it were hard to say whether were superior, 
her Beauty, Witt, ar Piety.’ When her father died, Margareé 
was only eight years old, but she had already seen a little of tho 

world, as before she was six years old she went to France with 

a lady called by Evelyn ‘ the old Duchess of Richmond’ and was 

left in the charge of the Duchess’s cousin, the Countess of Guild- 

ford, who occupied the post of Groom of the Stole to Queen 

Henrietta Maria. _ 

We are not told why Mrs. Blagge, evidently a very pious 
member of the Church of England, by whom Margaret had been 
‘as early instituted in the fear of God as she could speake,’ 
sanctioned the consignment of her small daughter to the charge 
of a ‘Bygott proselitesse,’ as Evelyn impolitely terms the 
Countess; and we are tempted to think that, unless the reason 
were very cogent, common sense cannot be included among her 
many virtues. 

Attempts at the conversion of the young by forcible means 
were fashionable among the English who surrounded Henrietta 
Maria in Paris, the persecution of Prince Henry by his mother 
being a flagrant instance, and Margaret did not escape rough 
handling for her refusal to attend Mass. JEither the precocity 
of the child was remarkable, or the terrar excited by the mysterious 
iniquities of popery intense, for Margaret, though ‘ rudely treated 
and menaced by the Countess; soe as she was become a Con- 
fessor, and almost a Martyr, before she was seven years old,’ 
never wavered in her faith, or in her determination to remain 
constant to the Church of England. Frobably Lady Guildford 
grew impatient at what she considered obstinacy; at any rate 
Margaret’s stay in France was not long, and she returned to 
England to find her father dead, and her mother—now in 
straitened circumstances—living in London. 

The next event we hear of in her life is her Confirmation, 
for which she was prepared by Dr. Peter Gunning, Bishop of 
Chichester, who was so much struck by the ‘early Graces he 
discovered ’ in her that he admitted her to the Sacrament before 
she was eleven years old. After this, though her spirits were 
as gay as ever, a change was noticed in her, for she arranged 
her devotions methodically, and kept certain days as days of 
abstinence. 

Nothing more is told us till the year 1665—momentous as 
the year of the Great Plague—when a change came to Margaret 
Blagge’s fortunes, and her peaceful life was over for ever. Like 
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most of ‘the people of quality,’ the Blagges fled from London 
during the Plague, and went to stay with Colonel Blagge’s rela- 
tions in Suffolk. During the days of her Court life, Margaret 
aften looked back to that happy time in the country with regret 
and longing. Her summons to go out into the world now came 
to her, for the King, and the Duke of York, had not forgotten 
the debt of gratitude they owed to the preserver of the ‘ Scaffold 
George,’ and Colonel Blagge having no sons, they determined to 
provide for his daughters to the best of their ability, or at least 
to give them the opportunity of providing for themselves, by 
making suitable marriages. 

Margaret’s eldest sister Henrietta Maria, a lively frivolous 
girl, who afterwards married Sir Thomas Yarburgh, was already 
maid-of-honour to Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. She had evi- 
dently offended the lively Count Grammont, who describes her 
spitefully in his memoirs as having hair so fair that it was almost 
white, a characteristic which, according to him, she shared with 
her husband ; and a complexion ‘ the same all over ; with two little 
hollow eyes, adorned with white eyelashes, as long as one’s finger.’ 

The Duchess of York now asked that Margaret also should 
enter her service. Margaret was very young ta be thrown into 
the midst of the perils of Court life, and if we believe Grammont 
her elder sister was hardly likely to be much support to her. 
Her mother, therefore, parted from her most unwillingly. How- 
ever, it was evidently impossible to neglect so good an oppor- 
tunity for her daughter’s advancement, and when Margaret was 
thirteen, she became maid-of-honour to the Duchess of York. 

It was an age of licence, and the Court of the Duke of York, 
though not so brilliant, was little less immoral than that of the 
King. Matters we should consider unmentionable were discussed 
freely, even the Royal Princesses when children being told most 
openly about the Court scandals. Innocence was not the fashion ; 
and doubtless no attempt was made to shield Margaret Blagge 
from a knowledge of the evil surrounding her. She soon lost 
her mother, who was, she notes, at first afraid of death, but 
eventually ‘ ended her life chearfully, and without paine, left her 
family in order, and was much lamented.’ 

Margaret contrasts the happiness of her death with the miser- 
able end of the Duchess of York, ‘a princess honoured, in 
power, had much witt, much mony, much esteeme.’ Margaret 
was most assiduous in her attendance on the Duchess during her 
last illmess and pitied her extremely. ‘ She died (poore creature,)’ 
she says, ‘in doubt of her Religion, without the Sacrament, or 
divine by her, like a poore wretch; none remembred her after 
one weeke, none sorry for her.’ The misery of Anne Hyde’s 
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deathbed may certainly be accounted for, if we believe the story 
which imputed her change of faith solely to a desire to conciliate 
James, after he discovered her love-affair with the fascinating 
Henry Sidney. 

After the death of the Duchess of York, Margaret became 
maid-of-honour to the Queen. The resolutions in her private 
diary at this time are noteworthy, as they not only illustrate 
her character, but throw interesting sidelights on life at Court. 
The first runs as follows : 















I must, till Lent, rise att halfe an hoour after eight o’clock; whilst 
putting on morning cloathes, say the prayer for Death and the Te Deum; 
then presently to my prayers, and, soe, either dress my selfe or goe to 
Church prayers. In dressing, I must consider how little it signifyes to the 
saveing of my soule, and how foolish ’tis to be angry about a thing so 
unnecessary. Consider what Our Saviour suffered. Oh Lord, assist me. 












Looking at the dégagé costume of Court ladies at that time as 
depicted by Lely, we wonder that the adjustment of any part 
of an attire which has been described as ‘a nightdress held 
together by a single brooch,’ could have been sufficiently serious, 
even painful, to give rise to these solemn resolutions of patience. 

Other determinations are to eat little at supper if she has 
‘dyned well,’ to have only two dishes at each meal, and not 
to sit up later than half past eleven, all of them excellent hygienic 
rules. The resolve that ‘On Frydayes and Wednesdaies I’le 
eat nothing till after evening prayer’ seems of more doubtful 
value, and may have accounted for her delicate appearance, on 
which Evelyn often comments. 

The following rules set the difficulties of Court life in a strong 
light : 

Now as to pleasure, they are speaking of playes and laughing at devout 


people; well, I will laugh at myself for my impertinincyes, that by degrees 
I may come to wonder why any body does like me. 























Later Margaret says : 


When they speake filthyly, tho’ I be laughed att, looke grave, remem- 
bring that of Micha [Malachi] there will a tyme come when the Lord will 
bind his jewells. Never meddle with others buisness; nor hardly ask a 
question; talke not slightly of religion. If you speake any thing they like, 
say ’tis borrowed, and be humble when commended. Before I speake, Lord, 
assist me; when I pray, Lord, heare me; when I am praised, God, humble 
me. May the clock, the candle, everything I see, instruct me. Lord, 
cleanse my hands, lett my feete tread thy pathes. Is any body laughed att, 
say it may be my case; is any in trouble, say, ‘ Lord, in justice I deserve 
it, butt thou art all mercy; make me thankfull.’ 

















Reading these remarkable resolutions, we must remember that 
they were not penned by a quiet, retiring girl, but by a gay, witty 
262 
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creature, whose reputation for liveliness was so great that Evelyn 
refused for some time to make her acquaintance, as he ‘ fancied 
her some airy thing, that had more Witt than Discretion.’ 

However Mrs. Howard, who was one of Evelyn’s most inti- 
mate friends, and whose daughters Anne and Dorothy were maids- 
of-honour to Queen Catherine, brought Margaret Blagge several 
times to Evelyn’s ‘ poore villa,’ and Mrs. Evelyn was charmed 
with her. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all Evelyn heard of Margaret’s per- 
fections, he refused to meet her for nearly seven years, ‘ con- 
sidering,’ he says playfully, that he ‘was the most unfitt person 
in the world for the entertainments of the Anti-Chamber, and 
the little Spiritts that dwell in Fairy Land.’ At last, however, 
Evelyn was persuaded to make Margaret’s acquaintance, and 
with the object of doing this he paid a visit to Dorothy Howard, 
with whom she shared a room. 

Evelyn found Margaret in full toilette, prepared for ‘ Audience 
and Ceremony’ ; but it being one of her days of solemn devo- 
tion she would not talk much. Pleased with her modest 
demeanour, he visited her again. This time she invited him 
to dine with her and he was much charmed to find that wit, 
beauty, and elegance did not prevent her from being devout, 
religious, and self-controlled. 

When Dorothy Howard left town, Margaret asked Evelyn 
to come often to see her, ‘if he were not weary of her, and would 
be soe charitable.’ Their intimacy increased; and on another 
occasion, of which Evelyn often thought later with mingled 
pleasure and grief, she begged him to become her friend, and 
half in jest, took up a piece of paper on which while they talked, 
he had idly drawn a figure which resembled an altar. Under 
this she wrote ‘ Be this the Symbol! of Inviolable Freindship. 
Marg. Blagge, 16th October, 1672,’ and added the words ‘ For 
my brother E.’ 

So was the bond of friendship established, and except on one 
occasion which hurt John Evelyn deeply, the compact was faith- 
fully observed on both sides. Evelyn was nearly thirty years 
older than Margaret, so that their relations resembled those of 
father and daughter, and she confided thoroughly in him. She 
told him about her love affairs, she entrusted him with the man- 
agement of her small fortune, they prayed and visited the poor 
together and she was most dear to his wife and children. His 
admiration for her was intense. 

With her Piety grew up her Witt [he says], which was soe sparkling, 


accompanyed with a Judgment and Bloquence so exterordnary, a Beauty and 
Ayre soe charming and lovely, in a word, an Address soe univérsally 
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takeing, that after a few years the Court never saw or had seen such a 
Constellation of perfections amongst all their splendid Circles. Nor did 
this, nor the admiration it created, the Bulogies she every day received, 
and application of the greatest persons at all elate her; she was still the 
same, allwayes in perfect good humour, allwayes humble, allwayes 
Religious to exactness. Itt rendred her not a whitt moross, tho’ sometymes 
more serious, casting still about how she might continue the hours of pub- 
lique and private devotion and other exercises of piety, to comply with her 
duty and attendance on her Royall Mistress without singularity or Re- 
proach. 


















These words, thrilling with emotion, were written by Evelyn 
after Margaret Blagge had died—suddenly, and in the flower 
of her youth, leaving in the heart of her fatherly friend a sorrow 
which lasted always. It may therefore be argued that a certain 
exaggeration may be expected in this account of her perfections. 
There is no gainsaying the fact, however, that in at least one 
notable instance when beauty and talent were required, Margaret 
was selected both by the King and by the Duke of York to take 
the principal place; while if we put into juxtaposition Evelyn’s 
words about ‘the application the greatest persons’ made to the 
young maid-of-honour, and the good resolutions in Margaret’s 
private diary : ‘ not to talke foolishly to men, more especially the 
King’ ; and again: ‘be sure never to talk to the King’ ; we 
may feel sure that Charles, who was a connoisseur in female 
charms, at least appreciated Margaret Blagge’s society. 

Margaret was however proof against advances from high 
quarters, for she had already made her choice with ‘ Caution and 
Judgement,’ Evelyn says; and for nine years Sidney Godolphin 
and she ‘had been the most intire and faithful lovers in the 
world.’ 

Evelyn was a connexion of the Godolphin family, and it is 
probable that the clear-headed and astute Sidney, realising his 
valuable qualities, pointed him out to Margaret as likely to be 
a wise and kind adviser. It is evident that poverty was the 
reason that the marriage was so long deferred, though Evelyn 
does not tell us this clearly, indeed seems rather puzzled at the 
long delay before Margaret became Mrs. Godolphin. 

However, we know that Mrs. Blagge was in ‘straitened cir- 
cumstances’ during her widowhood, and Sidney was the third son 
out of a family of sixteen, thirteen of whom were alive when their 
mother, Lady Godolphin, drew up her will in 1668. Sir Francis 
Godolphin, Sidney’s father, had died the year before, and was 
only able to divide his money so as to leave some of his children 
an income of 1201., while others had to be content with one of 
401. Therefore Sidney was obliged to make his own way in the 
world, and started at the age of nineteen as one of Charles the 
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Second’s pages. His aspirations were political, and at the age 
of twenty-three he became Member of Parliament. This was in 
the year 1668, and two years earlier an engagement had taken 
place secretly between him and Margaret Blagge. 

Even Sidney’s own family were not admitted to his confidence 
about this, for in 1670 one of his sisters went to London, and 
wrote from there that she had seen Margaret Blagge, ‘and made 
discoveries that have increased our familiarity, but you are not 
to make much reply to this, or imagine by it a marriage, for I 
don’t think ’tis so yet.’ 

That Margaret suffered from the long probation is evident, 
for Evelyn mentions the ‘ languishments’ to which she was*sub- 
ject, and which were she said due to that mysterious malady ‘ the 
spleene’ ; but which Evelyn attributed to desire for the presence 
of her lover. 

On one occasion, when Sidney had gone with his relation Sir 
William Godolphin on a mission to Spain, where he was taken 
ill, she looked ‘ so solemnly’ when Evelyn came to see her, that 
he asked the cause of her melancholy, and as she said—rather 
ungratefully, it must be allowed—that she had not a friend in the 
world, asked how she esteemed ‘a certain gentleman beyond the 
seas.’ When she realised that he knew her secret she would 
often talk to him about her love affairs. Her piety was not 
free from the morbid element noticeable in the religion of her 
contemporary, Queen Mary the Second, and she would sometimes 
be filled with ‘sad and frieghtfull apprehensions,’ look upon God 
as a ‘severe exacter,’ who would never be satisfied with what 
she had done, and think that instead of marrying, it was her 
duty to retire from the world, and give herself up to devotion. 
Evelyn did his best to combat these ideas, but he agreed with 
her intention to leave the Court, and to go to live at Berkeley 
House with Lord and Lady Berkeley of Stratton, relations of 
the Godolphin family. The first Berkeley House, which was 
on the site of a farm called Hay Hill Farm, had lately been burnt 
down, and the new Berkeley House had cost nearly 30,0001. to 
build, so that, as Evelyn remarks, it was really a palace. 

After obtaining royal permission—apparently with some diffi- 
culty—Margaret took up her abode there, to the grief not only 
of the King and Queen, but also of the whole Court. ‘‘‘Is Mrs. 
Blagge goeing? ’’ sayes a faire creature; “why stay I here any 
longer?’’’ Margaret for her part wept bitterly at parting from 
Dorothy Howard, her constant companion at Court, but was 
delighted to leave her ‘ Captivitye.’ 

‘The moment she sett foote in the Coach her eyes sparkled 
with joy’ and she rushed into Berkeley House, and ‘ sprung 
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into the caresses of my lady.’ She was evidently a welcome 
visitor. However as nothing on earth is perfect, in spite of the 
Oratory arranged for Margaret in a remote part of the house, 
she soon began to find it very difficult to give herself up to a 
life of devotion. Visitors came, Lady Berkeley wanted her 
society, and besides these distractions there were difficulties— 
probably monetary—about her love affairs. 

Therefore worried and unhappy, in spite of Evelyn’s remon- 
strances, she determined to leave London, and to live by herself 
at Hereford, under the direction of George Benson, Dean of Here- 
ford, who had long been her spiritual father. Her health was 
at this time delicate and she looked thin and pale. Evelyn was 
distressed at her appearance, and made her promise that when 
Lord Berkeley’s family moved to Twickenham Park, she would 
drink ‘ the Cows milk in the Morning.’ Arrived there, her life 
of piety continued, each day being carefully mapped out, and she 
still complained of the ‘ observances and ceremonyes of visitts, 
formal meals, etc.’ Evelyn was strong in counselling marriage. 
‘ The trueth is,’ he says, ‘ I did heartyly pitty that worthy Gentle- 
man [Sidney Godolphin], and saw noe reason in the world why 
they should not both be happy in each other.’ Indeed in spite 
of her heroic resolutions, with charming and most human 
inconsistency Margaret permitted her lover to come often to 
see her ; in fact she ‘almost broke her heart if he abstain’d from 
comeing.’ 

She now agreed to a compromise, and instead of retiring to 
complete solitude, she said she would take a little house at Green- 
wich and lead a religious life there for a time. Evelyn felt 
very doubtful about the wisdom of this resolution. In the first 
place he was not quite certain as to the propriety of so young 
a lady living by herself, and he was also sure that it would not 
be judicious for one who was naturally very reserved, to shut 
herself away from the society of her fellow-men. However 
matters were settled, at least for the time, by a Royal Command. 

Charles the Second was intensely fond of the theatre; he 
was also extremely delighted with anything entailing gaiety, 
pleasure, and excitement. Women had then only recently 
appeared on the stage, the women’s rdéles having before that 
time been taken by boys. It was therefore a piquant novelty 
for plays to be performed at Court in which the maids-of-honour 
took part, and this at the King’s instigation had already been 
done. He now determined to provide further excitement for 
the fashionable audience, by allowing the Princess Mary, and 
the Princess Anne, the latter only a child, to take part in the 
performance. 
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Both Charles and James appear to have been much fascinated 
by this idea, and Calisto, or the Chaste Nymphe, was specially 
written by John Crone for the occasion. Whatever may be our 
modern ideas as to its fitness to be acted by young girls, this 
was according to Evelyn, ‘ exactly modest, and suiteable to the 
performers.’ 

To ensure the success of the theatricals, it was necessary for 
someone who could act well to take the principal part; and 
Margaret Blagge, who had on like occasions acquitted herself 
most brilliantly, was, to her great distress, ordered to take the 
réle of Diana. 

Margaret was at this time more than usually worried about 
pecuniary matters. It was customary for the King and Queen 
to give a sum of money to every maid-of-honour who either 
married, or retired from. Court unmarried with royal sanction. 
Margaret had not yet received this present, which, if she con- 
templated matrimony, was of course of great importance to her. 
It was in vain that she petitioned the Duke of York to approach 
the King on the subject, and it must have seemed a mockery to 
her that on the 15th of December 1674—the much-dreaded day 
of the performance—she was decked out in 20,0001. worth of 
jewels. We are told that she acted her part to perfection, but 
that heedless of all the plaudits, when she went 
into the tireing rooms, where severall Ladyes her companions were railing 
with the Gallants trifleingly enough till they were called to re-enter, she, 
under pretence of conning her next part, was retired into a Corner, reading 
a booke of devotion. 


The enthusiasm about the theatricals was so great that the 
performance was repeated a week later, when Margaret lost a 
diamond valued at 80/. which had been lent her by the Countess 
of Suffolk. The stage was immediately swept, and every effort 
was made to find the jewel, but the search was fruitless. ‘ Pro- 
bably it had been taken from her,’ says Evelyn, ‘as she was 
oft environ’d with that infinite Crowd which ’tis impossible to 
avoid upon such occasions.” Margaret was much distressed, 
as she was of course responsible for the trinket, and her relief 
was great when the Duke of York sent her money to make good 
her loss. 

Perhaps Sidney Godolphin’s love—like Margaret’s, of a calm, 
reasonable order—was stirred to violence by seeing his betrothed 
the cynosure of all eyes, so that he made great efforts to shorten 
the time of waiting; at any rate soon after the performance, he 
managed to obtain the post of Groom of the Bedchamber to the 
King, and on the 16th of May 1675 he and Margaret Blagge were 
married secretly at the Temple Church. Dr. Edward Lake per- 
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formed the ceremony, Lady Berkeley and one of Margaret’s 
servants being the only people present. 

Though Margaret had promised that she would never marry 
without Evelyn’s knowledge, and had indeed said that he should 
give her away, the secret was not divulged to him. However 
he discovered it, or had at least strong suspicions about it, very 
soon after ‘the Knott’ was tied, for Margaret sent to ask him 
to let her read all the letters she had written to him, which she 
knew he preserved carefully. 

Though Evelyn assures us that there was nothing in them 
‘which might not have past the severest Eye,’ Margaret was 
anxious to make certain that they could do no harm if they were 
unfortunately to fall ‘into hands that prophane everything.’ 
After reading them carefully she returned them to him intact, and 
though his feelings were hurt he pretended to suspect nothing 
unusual. He was really puzzled when she began to consult him 
as to whether she should go with Lady Berkeley to Paris, and 
stay there for some time, ‘to see how God would dispose of 
things.’ 

We cannot help accusing Margaret of duplicity at this time, 
and we pity the old friend who suspected that he was being 
deceived, and yet could hardly bring himself to believe it. 
However, Margaret was in a difficult position, and it is perhaps 
a concession to human frailty which softens the pure but rather 
rigid outline of her character, that at the dictation of the husband 
she lied to the friend. For, as Evelyn discovered later, it was 
Sidney Godolphin, afterwards the secretive cautious statesman, 
who had insisted on absolute silence except to Lady Berkeley. 
Probably Margaret felt no qualm of conscience about the matter, 
for she was now Godolphin’s wife, and marital obedience was 
no fiction in the days of Charles the Second. 

It was eventually decided that Margaret should go to Paris, 
where Lord Berkeley was being dispatched as special Ambassa- 
dor; and Evelyn confided to her charge his young son, who was 
most anxious to travel. The journey was delayed for some time 
owing to Lord Berkeley being seized with a fit of apoplexy while 
attending the Council at Whitehall. When it was at last under- 
taken, the party travelled by easy stages, and Evelyn accompanied 
them as far as Dover. 

Margaret was, he says, ‘ as full of sorrow as she could hold’ 
and could hardly speak when he parted from her on Dover beach. 
She had already said good-bye to her husband, who was afraid of 
showing his feelings publicly if he were to accompany her further. 
Evelyn, without knowing about the marriage, realised the reason 
for her intense grief, and tried in vain to persuade her that it 
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was folly for her and Godolphin to torture themselves by this 
separation ; she declared that she could not forsake Lady Berkeley 
for fear that Lord Berkeley might be taken ill aboard and she 
left a widow with no friend beside her. 

Arrived in Paris, Margaret led a life of seclusion, and refused 
even to visit the Court, though Louis the Fourteenth had heard 
so much of her wit and beauty that he was most anxious to see 
her. However, in spite of her attempts to lead a life of retire- 
ment, she was obliged to play cards four hours every day, and 
to go into society with Lady Berkeley. 


Where ever a certain Lady goes (if my Lady H. be nott att hand) I must 
trudge; soe that poore I can scarce say my Prayers, and seldome or never 
read. 


Margaret was most unhappy in Paris. For one thing she 
felt very strongly that horror of the Roman Catholic religion which 
anyone reading about her contemporary, Queen Mary the Second, 
realises to have been a real determining factor in the life of those 
days. Mingled with this was no doubt a restlessness born of 
love which made her miserable while she was absent from Sidney 
Godolphin. 

At any rate when Lord Berkeley prepared to go to Nimeguen 
where the famous Treaty for which he was Plenipotentiary was 
in progress, she returned to England under the chaperonage of 
Mr. Bernard Greenvile, a traveller on his way back from Italy. 
Young Evelyn was very sorry for her departure, which he cor- 
rectly ascribed to the overmastering influence of the tender 
passion. In an amusing letter to his father from Paris, he 
complains of the flight of his ‘ Pretty, Pious, Pearly Governesse,’ 
whose going has, he says, made ‘this place cease to be either 
Athens, or any thing else but a very melancholy abode to me,’ 
and he expresses jealousy of ‘her Agamemnon,’ and says he can 
‘ hardly forbear drawing on him at this distance.’ 

Evelyn had arranged for a lodging for Margaret at Dr. 
Warnett’s at Covent Garden, and the day after her arrival in 
London he went to see her, and she expressed with ‘ such assevera- 
tion as in my whole life before I never heard her utter,’ her sorrow 
at having been compelled to deceive him. Though Evelyn was 
much troubled by what she told him, ‘he of course promised for- 
giveness, and gave ready help in a business matter to do with 
some land at Spalding which had been bequeathed by her mother 
to her and her sisters. 

Margaret Godolphin now moved to Berkeley House, her mar- 
riage was announced, and she received congratulations from her 
friends, while the faithful Evelyn managed to secure for her a 
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considerable sum of money which she had been in danger of 
losing. He also began to build and furnish ‘ that pretty habita- 
tion for her in Scotland Yard, which she contrived and adorn’d 
with soe much Ingenuity and decency.’ 

Her marriage announced, and an accomplished fact, Margaret 
Godolphin had nothing to wish for but a child; indeed the 
mother’s yearning was so strong in her that she adopted an orphan 
girl, whom she used to dress and to undress, and treat as her 
own offspring. Her husband had settled the whole of her portion 
of 4000/. upon herself, and much of this she spent in charity. 
Her only anxieties now seem to have been the occasional illnesses 
of her husband, that ‘ Dear Man,’ as she called him, who was 
subject to feverish attacks. After two years of married life a 
crowning joy came to her, in the knowledge that she was to 
become a mother. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of September 1678, a son was born to 
her: and while in church on the following Sunday, Evelyn 
received the following letter from Sidney Godolphin : 


My poore wife is fallen very ill of a ffever, with lightness in her head. 
You know who sayes the prayer of the faithfull shall save the sick; l 
humbly begg your charitable prayers for this poore creature and your dis- 
tracted servant. London, Saturday, 9 a clock. 


Evelyn hurried at once to the house, hunted up doctors—for 
Godolphin was too prostrated with grief to do anything—and with 
Anne Howard, now Lady Sylvius, held the patient’s hands during 
her paroxysms of delirium. Every resource of the medical scieuce 
of those days was tried, but in vain; and at about one o'clock, 
on Monday, September 9, 1678, at the age of 26, Margaret 
Godolphin, in Evelyn’s words, ‘ quietly rendered up her happy 
soule to her blessed Redeemer.’ 

Mrs. Godolphin left a very touching letter for her husband. 


In the first place, my dear, [she says,] beleive me, that of all earthly 
things you were and are the most dear to me; and I am convinced that 
nobody ever had a better or halfe soe good a husband. 


After leaving bequests to her servants and friends and begging 
Sidney’s pardon for faults which she humbly imputes to herself, 
such as bad housekeeping, and fits of occasional melancholy, she 
goes on : 


Pray, my deare, be kind to that poore child I leave behind, for my sake, 
who lov’d you soe well; butt I need not bidd you, I know you will be soe. 


This child, who was christened Francis, succeeded his father 
as Earl of Godolphin, and married Henrietta Churchill, eldest 
daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough. His mother’s for- 
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tune had been at her request settled on him, and Evelyn, at 
Godolphin’s desire, continued to take charge of it, as he had 
done during Mrs. Godolphin’s life-time. 

She was buried, as she had wished, with her husband’s 
ancestors at Godolphin in Cornwall. Sidney Godolphin does 
not rest with her. When he died thirty-four years later, after 
having been for some years Lord High Treasurer of England, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a slab in the south 
aisle commemorates his memory. 

Mary F.. Sanpars. 





AN ART DEALER UNDER LOUIS THE 
FIFTEENTH 


AmonG the thousands of people who have admired the treasures 
of the Wallace Collection there must be many who have wanted 
to learn something more of the makers and first buyers of those 
works of French decorative art than is to be found even in the 
admirable Catalogue. It so happens that there exists a book, 
little known in England,’ which contains in wonderful detail a 
first-hand history of the art trade in Paris during ten central years 
of the eighteenth century, so far as it concerned the man who, 
except as regards pictures, may be called the leading dealer. This 
was Lazare Duvaux, ‘ Marchand Bijoutier Ordinaire du Roi’ ; 
and the book is his Livre-Journal for the years 1748-1758, which 
was published in 1873 for the Société des Bibliophiles Francais 
by that learned student and connoisseur, Louis Courajod. The 
two volumes are a model of what such a book should be. Whereas 
the second contains an exact transcript of the two extant parts 
(B and C) of Duvaux’s Livre-Journal, or ledger, the first gives a 
proper setting to the story by exhibiting, under many different 
headings, the world of producers, buyers and distributors with 
whom Duvaux had to do. To the ample Introduction wherein, 
supported by full notes and references, M. Courajod sketches the 
principal amateurs, dealers and artists of the day—many of them 
mentioned, with exact details of their purchases, in the Livre- 
Journal—the editor has added a hundred pages on the chief 
French collections of that time, of which the record remains in 
the multitude of sale catalogues existing in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and elsewhere. It would be interesting to dwell on 
several of these, such as the collections formed by MM. Blondel 
de Gaigny, Gaignat (who owned La Gioconda of Leonardo), La 
Live de Jully, and many others, whose pictures, dispersed by 
the Revolution, have often found their way into English houses, 
but these details have nothing to do with Duvaux, and we must 
pass them by. 

Lazare Duvaux was born about 1703, and died in 1758, so 

1 It should be mentioned that the book was used, and quoted, by the late Lady 
Dilke in her admirable work on French Eighteenth-Century Art, 
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that his business life covered the central period of the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth (1715-1774), and, what was more important 
for his business, the eight best years of the ascendancy of Madame 
de Pompadour. He carried on his trade first in the Rue de la 
Monnoie and then in the Rue Saint-Honoré, at that time the 
centre of ‘ elegant ’ business—the Bond Street and Regent Street 
of Paris--where we know that at least eight or ten leading art 
dealers were settled at the time. The two parts of Duvaux’s 
Journal which have come down to us begin with the year 1748, 
but we know from other sources that he was in business quite 
eight years earlier. His range was wide, and in spite of the 
rigid corporation laws of the France of that time, Duvaux seems 
to have been indifferently described as mercier, bijoutier, jouaillier, 
and orfévre. From Savary, the author of a celebrated Diction- 
naire Universel du Commerce (1741), we learn strange things 
about the trade organisation of that time; how, for example, a 
mercier may sell, but not make or mend ; and that ‘ no merchants 
or artisans, except orfévres or their widows, may do any trade 
in orfévrerie bearing the Paris mark, though they may sell 
silversmiths’ work coming from abroad.’ Such limitations 
were evidently found intolerable as soon as business began 
to be done on a large scale; at all events Duvaux, who soon 
captured many influential clients, and became attached to the 
Court, was able to practise many cognate trades with a freedom 
that is almost modern. His Journal shows that he dealt in every- 
thing that might ornament the person or the room; he bought 
and sold precious stones, he mounted them as jewels; he made, 
or caused to be made, all sorts of silver and gold plate; above 
all, in pursuit of the handicraft to which he had been trained, 
he was fondeur, ciseleur, monteur en cuivre, and to him and those 
he employed are doubtless owing a number of those metal mounts 
for cabinets, tables, bureaux, chandeliers, and china vases which 
are seen in such abundance in every collection of French 
eighteenth-century furniture. On every page of the Journal one 
finds two or three entries of the kind. Sometimes it is ‘ deux 
paires de grands bras 4 trois branches dorés d’or moulu’ ; some- 
times ‘deux encoignures bities de chéne . . avec ornemens dorés 
d’or moulu ’ ; now and then, but rarely, we have a piece mounted 
with gilt bronze ‘dans le gottt de Boulle.’ But few of the 
amateurs of 1750 cared for anything so old-fashioned, so wanting 
in ‘elegance’ as Boulle’s work: they were satisfied with the 
graceful cabinet work and metal work of their own day, as with 
the light-hearted painting of Watteau and Boucher. It is curious, 
however, to notice that among the exceptions was the greatest 
of all collectors, Madame de Pompadour herself, who had a keen 
sense of the continuity of French decorative art, and is often 
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mentioned in the Journal as a buyer of fine old pieces as well 
as of innumerable new ones. 

For whom did Duvaux cater? The answer is written in the 
Journal. First for the King, the Royal Princes and Princesses, 
and for the more than Royal lady just named, who for nearly 
twenty years controlled the policy, and spent the money, of 
France. Next came the nobles and high officials—ministers, 
ambassadors, fermiers-généraua, who nobly copied their Royal 
master in buying furniture, porcelain, jewellery, and especially 
ornamental metalwork, for their houses and chateaux, and, in 
the case of the ambassadors, for gifts to foreign courts—politically 
a very important item. Then come a certain number of genuine 
collectors, men who are chiefly remembered by the catalogues of 
their pictures (Tallard, Choiseul, Jullienne, La Live de Jully, 
etc.), but who may be said to have followed and strengthened the 
_ French tradition of surrounding fine pictures with fine furniture. 
Our own Wallace Collection is a supreme example of this; Lord 
Hertford and Sir Richard Wallace would have thought it almost 
a contradiction in terms to have hung fine pictures unless the 
furniture and the decoration of the house were equally fine and 
equally valuable. In this they were simply doing what was done 
generally by the customers of Duvaux and their contemporaries. 
Nearly all the great sale catalogues of the eighteenth century in 
France, of which a great number are in existence, tell of collections 
not exclusively of pictures ; typical examples are those of Blondel 
de Gagny, who added to his Dutch and Flemish paintings a multi- 
tude of ‘ groupes de bronze,’ cabarets of the rarest porcelain, and 
miniatures ; and of Randon de Boisset, the friend of Boucher, and 
the owner of choice pictures, Italian marbles, and Boulle furniture. 
It is curious to note that the term ‘ amateur ’ and ‘ collector’ was 
also quite commonly extended to those who gathered together 
curiosities of natural history. Often a rich man would add to 
his picture gallery a large collection of shells, these being in par- 
ticular favour. Indeed, one very interesting item in Baron 
Pichon’s Appendix to the Journal specifies that the famous 
Francois Boucher, premier peintre du Roi, possessed a little 
cabinet of the kind, including shells, ‘ which attracted all eyes . . . 
by the beauty and variety of their colours and by their perfect 
preservation.’ Could there be a better education for a colourist ? 

As we have indicated already, the name of one customer stands 
out supreme—the name of Madame de Pompadour. Indeed just 
as she was for nearly twenty years the source and mainspring of 
the movement of the industrial arts in France, just as she was, 
through her astonishing activity and no less astonishing command 
of the public money, the one central employer and inspirer of the 
great architects, sculptors, and decorators of that day, so she was, 
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as might have been expected, the most generous customer and 
patron of the man who, largely through her aid, became the chief 
dealer in the productions of decorative art in all its branches, 
It may indeed be said that the principal value of this Journal 
of Duvaux is to be found in the series of perfectly authentic 
details which it gives of Madame de Pompadour’s minor expendi- 
ture, that is to say, her expenditure on matters other than build- 
ing. With the history of those larger extravagances we are not 
here directly concerned. It has been told once for all by the 
Goncourts in what is perhaps the best of the six volumes in 
which those admirable writers, a generation ago, unveiled so 
much of the secret history of the eighteenth century in France, 
and there is no need to do more at this moment than to give as 
it were a glimpse of her as a builder of those palaces and villas 
for which Duvaux was to supply so much of the ornament. 
Assuredly the modern world has never seen a more wonderful 
woman. Cleopatra among the ancients may have equalled her in 
fascination and in the love of splendour ; but Cleopatra was of royal 
birth, and Jeanne Poisson was the daughter of a disgraced official 
and of his scheming wife, in a provincial town in a country where, 
nominally at least, noble birth was the first and most essential 
qualification for social or Court success. But she was beautiful, 
amazingly clever, and amazingly ambitious. She had learnt to 
sing like a professional, to dance like a lady of the ballet, and to 
ride with perfection ; and from the moment when, she being yet 
a child, a gipsy had told her fortune and had promised that she 
should be the mistress of a King, she set herself to become the 
next successor in that long line of which Madame de Chateauroux 
was the existing and rather faded representative. At the age of 
fifteen she married a man of the minor nobility, M. d’Etioles, 
who was and remained really in love with her; but she got rid 
of him not without difficulty, and after a short time was installed, 
in spite of the opposition of a strong party in the Court and of 
an active band of bitter epigrammatists, as the accepted mistress 
of the King. Her reign began in 1745 and continued unbroken 
till her death nineteen years later, during which time she con- 
tinued with wonderful cleverness to make herself necessary to a 
sensualist cursed with continuous ennui, and, what is from an 
historical point of view more important, practically to direct, 
personally or through her nominees, the foreign policy of France. 
In this place we are only concerned with Madame de 
Pompadour as the patroness and employer of artists and as the 
purchaser of their works. Here are a few details, collected from 
official records or from contemporary memoirs by the Goncourts, 
of the houses she bought and built with the money of the King, 
i.e. the money of an over-taxed people. First came the estate of 
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Orécy, near Dreux, which she bought originally for 650,000 livres, 
but which, after the architect L’Assurance and the landscape 
gardener D’Isle had done with it, and after the chiteau was 
furnished, cannot have cost less than two millions. Then she 
felt the need of a smaller house and bought La Celle, close to 
Versailles (which had somehow become a perquisite of Bachelier, 
one of the King’s valets), for 260,000 livres, and it of course 
had to be transformed into a fairy palace. This was not enough. 
Rusticity, Arcadian simplicity, of the expensive type we find in 
Watteau’s pictures, was beginning to be the rage, so that the 
Favourite must have a ‘ Hermitage,’ nay, three of them. There 
was the Hermitage of Versailles, built upon ground presented to 
her by the King, a simple little house costing 283,000 livres ; and 
this was followed by two other Hermitages, at Fontainebleau and 
at Compiégne. The special object of the Fontainebleau cottage 
was that the lady might keep a poultry farm there; and it only 
cost 216,000 livres. At Versailles she built an ‘ Hétel’ costing 
about the same, and in Paris, not satisfied with the fine rooms 
assigned to her in the Hétel Pontchartrain, she must have a house 
of her own, so she bought for 730,000 livres the house of the 
Comte D’Evreux, and promptly set to work to alter it, to provide 
for it a splendid suite of Gobelins tapestries, and to spend upon 
its decoration altogether some 95,000 livres. By one of Fate’s 
little ironies this Hétel D’ Evreux is now the Elysée, the official 
home of the head of the Republican Government. More im- 
portant than all was the beautiful Palace called Bellevue, with its 
marvellous series of apartments and its special Picture Gallery 
designed by Madame de Pompadour herself, adorned with 
sculptured garlands and furnished with the best pictures of 
Boucher. This is said to have cost just over two and a half 
millions, but she presently got tired of it, sold it back to the 
King (who this time made a good bargain), proceeded to rent a 
house from the Duc de la Valliére, and spent 200,000 livres in 
decorating it, and another, a country house near St. Ouen, from 
another duke, on which in five years she spent half a million livres. 
It is to the furniture and decoration of these places that her 
purchases from Duvaux were mainly destined, but let us note that 
she also took in hand some of the King’s own residences, especially 
Choisy. It is true that all the twenty-three important lots of 
purchases for this palace recorded in the Journal are in the name 
of the King himself; that only means that His Majesty paid the 
bill directly ; there can be no question that the lady chose the 
‘lanterns of silver-mounted crystal,’ the ‘four sugar-basins on 
stands of Vincennes porcelain,’ and all the rest, just as she 
chose the hundreds of similar articles that were sent in her 
name to Crécy and her other ‘ Pavillons.’ 
Vor. XC—No. 535 245 
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Madame de Pompadour’s own big purchases begin in Novem- 
ber 1750, and the 19th to the 22nd of that month were evidently 
for her a glorious time of spending. The items fill nearly three 
pages of the Journal; among them are several ‘feux’ of bronze 
with wonderful mythological decorations, many ‘branches’ or 
‘bras,’ i.e. wall-lights, some of them costing a thousand livres 
apiece ; many pieces or sets of furniture, many elaborate chande- 
liers—these and the ‘ bras’ being so costly as to suggest that the 
lighting of these great houses was one of the most expensive parts 
of the installations. Here are some of the entries of the 
furniture : 

Ten chests of drawers, of oak inlaid with satinwood with copper locks, 
the feet and handles gilt with or moulu, 1400L.; ten writing-tables, 580L.; 
one glass lantern for the King’s antechamber, 510L.; two others, one with 
nine branches 1520L.; papering the King’s garde-robe, 54L.; restoring a 
lacquer commode and having it re-varnished by Martin, 80Z.; a lacquer 
commode with pagodas mounted with gilt bronze, the drawers lined with 
satin with gold borders, 2400L. 


It may be noted that this list contains two or three items 
indicating the growth of new fashions in furniture; the fashion 
for Oriental lacquer, which was being largely imported and then 
successfully imitated both in France and in England (witness the 
‘Chinese Chippendale’ which came into vogue about this time) ; 
the success of the ‘ Vernis Martin,’ varnish made by different 
members of the Martin family ; and the new vogue of what soon 
became an article in universal use, common ordinary wall-papers. 
On this last point, which has a certain interest, the editor of the 
Journal has a good deal to say. Wall-papers had been for some 
time known as the papier des Indes, papier de la Chine, or papier 
tissu, and, whereas they were at first used merely for screens, 
over-mantels, etc., they soon began to be largely imitated in 
France, Germany, and England as inexpensive wall-coverings 
taking the place of costly panelling and still more costly tapestry. 
We cannot here dwell upon the history of this rather amusing 
development ; it is enough to note an extract from the national 
archives which relates how on October 15, 1750, the Garde- 
Meuble delivered to the Sieur Duvaux for the purpose of making 
a screen to be used at Choisy twenty-one sheets of papier de la 
Chine.” 

It is not stated that the large November purchases just 
summarised were for Crécy, but eleven months later we find 
another long list of the same type and described as having been 
taken to that particular chiteau. Among them are some more 
lanternes more costly than the last, the pair amounting to 


? Some of these papers may be seen in the exhibition just opened at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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$500 livres; but the most interesting little detail is that the bill 
includes the travelling expenses of three of the Favourite’s 
artists. Duvaux writes: ‘ Frais de voyage pour MM. Boucher, 
Guesnon, et ramené M. Lagarde, payé 236 livres.’ Note that 
the good Duvaux was very particular in his accounts ; his prices 
were net, with carriage extra, so that we have such entries as : 
‘La caisse, papier, ficelle et voiture qui a porté la commode et le 
marbre, 66 livres.’ He always charged for his men’s time, and 
the longest bills for rich porcelain and furniture are dotted with 
small items such as sending a man to hang pictures. One such 
item is curious and rather pathetic. It appears that on a certain 
day the great lady coming to the shop found that she had no 
money and borrowed three livres from Duvaux to give to a poor 
beggar-woman outside, a sum which he duly entered in his bill. 
But the Favourite’s confidence in Duvaux extended further still. 
He was not only her furnisher and jeweller-in-chief, not only on 
occasion her dispenser of charity, but, strange to say, he now and 
then supplied her dressing-room and her toilet-table. In her 
accounts for 1752 he specifies ‘un ruband de téte acheté 4 la 
Perle, 6!.’; at another time he enters to her name ‘ 6 polished 
steel buckles for her corset’; at another we find the entry ‘24 
bottles of oil of Venus, 2881.’ ; and then again ‘a box of Portugal 
water,’ a favourite cosmetic. 

All these are only samples chosen almost at random from the 
great lady’s series of purchases, which continued to the time of 
Duvaux’s death in 1758. Passing to other customers we find all 
sorts of names, some of them conspicuous in the history of the 
time, and many those of apparently ordinary people now quite 
forgotten. All the great collectors make a frequent appear- 
ance in his lists. Such were the Duc d’Aumont, the owner of 
two great houses in Paris and famous as a collector of porcelain, 
Oriental and French; the Comte de Caylus, amateur, engraver, 
and archaeologist ; the Duc de Choiseul-Praslin, who not only 
owned a famous collection of pictures of which the catalogue is 
well known, but collected a quantity of fine Boulle and lacquer 
furniture, watches, and clocks which were sold by a descendant 
in 1808 ; M. de Jullienne, described by Courajod as ‘ the most per- 
fect type of intelligent collector’ ; M. La Live de Jully; the 
Marquis de Marigny, brother of Madame de Pompadour; the 
Duc de Tailard, whose sale in 1756 made a great sensation ; and 
Louis-Antoine Crozat, Baron de Thiers, nephew and heir of a 
still more celebrated amateur of the same name. To some of 
these we shall return, but in the meantime we may mention a few 
names belonging to other social classes, men perhaps less known 
to history but quite equally important to the fortunes of Duvaux. 
There were gentlemen of the Robe and of the Chamber, such as 

2H2 
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President Hénault and President Molé, regular customers of our 
friend, who provided most of the choice furniture for their town 
and country houses. The Church also smiled upon Duvaux; at 
least two archbishops bought dessert services of Vincennes 
porcelain or something of the kind ; the Abbé de Bernis, politician 
rather than cleric, did the same ; and a good number of the higher 
clergy have their names on his lists, though, as was natural, the 
serious collectors among them confined themselves to books, 
engravings, and objects of natural history which were outside 
Duvaux’s sphere of influence. Now and then indeed an abbé 
bought at auction a few fine pictures ; such were the Abbé Demée 
and the famous Abbé Prévost, author of Manon Lescaut, who 
bought at the Pasquier sale a charming small example of Paul 
Veronese. Different altogether in scale were the purchases of 
the world of finance, the Contréleurs-généraux, the Receveurs- 
généraux, the Trésoriers, the Fermiers-généraux, and of course 
the bankers. At all periods people of this type have been the 
great support of the art-dealers ; it is they who have had both the 
money and the desire to secure social advancement through the 
possession of fine things. At no time, moreover, have they played 
a larger part than in days like those of Louis the Fifteenth, when 
the public finances were tottering and when the aid of the bankers 
and the tax-farmers, purchased at a high price, was an absolute 
necessity for the Government. The greater part of the many 
collections of fine pictures dispersed by the Paris auctioneers at 
about this date were formed by financiers, and, as we have said 
already, the collector of pictures was bound to have fine furniture 
and bric-4-brac to match, so that naturally a number of these names 
appear in Duvaux’s lists. Grimod de la Reyniére, for instance, 
famous for his splendid apartments and for his wife’s parties, 
frequented by the highest nobles, appears more than fifty times 
in Duvaux’s list of customers. Roussel appears some twenty 
times, but Randon de Boisset, who was praised by Diderot, and 
whose sale catalogue of pictures, issued in 1777, is described as 
‘the most quoted ’ of all the catalogues of the time, only appears 
twice. But nearly all these financiers bought something, whether 
it was a costly lot of furniture or only a Sévres tea service. As 
for the rest of the bourgeoisie, Courajod justly remarks that for- 
tunes had been so much shaken up and distributed since the 
days of Law and the Mississippi scheme that there was no possi- 
bility of drawing an accurate line, and, while many were ruined, 
scores of other people could now afford to indulge to a certain extent 
in the prevailing taste for curiosities. It may almost be said that 
their names only survive in the list of Duvaux’s occasional cus- 
tomers. Other people prominent in those lists were the men and 
women of the theatre. Jelyotte, the famous tenor, who had been 
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the Pompadour’s singing master, appears as the buyer of a Dres- 
den tea set, and Mademoiselle Crépin made some purchases, as 
did a less reputable person, Madame Duchapt; but the most 
famous actress of the day, Hippolyte Clairon, though she had 
a large and important collection (sold in 1773), does not appear 
to have yielded to the temptations of Duvaux. The men of letters 
do not appear in his lists ; they were too poor. 

Paris then, as now, exercised a great attraction for the 
foreigners, and all the wealthiest of them did their duty by Duvaux 
and the other dealers in works of art. Russian princes, English 
lords, the famous Kaunitz, Austrian ambassador and the author 
of the Austro-French alliance of 1756, Count Moltke of the Danish 
branch of a family whose name is only too well remembered in 
France; representatives, in fact, of most of the noblest and 


_ wealthiest houses in Europe visited Paris as a matter of course. 


Duvaux sold goods to at least three English lords—Baltimore, 
Hervey and Bolingbroke, the last-named being, not the cele- 
brated statesman, but his nephew and successor. He made six 
lots of purchases, almost entirely of porcelaine de France, that is, 
of the factory at Sevres, newly established by Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and the note of September 1756 specifies a large and magnifi- 
cent service, the cost of which ran into several thousand livres. 
One would like to know what has become of this multitude of 
plates and dishes with their great centre-piece of gilt bronze and 
its ‘oval vase of Vincennes porcelain of a new form, gilt and 
adorned with varnished branches imitating Nature and decorated 
with the most beautiful flowers appropriate to each plant.’ 
Another foreigner of importance, bearing a name which till the 
recent Revolution was well known in the art world of Russia, 
was Count Stroganoff ; but his celebrated collection seems to have 
been confined to pictures, bought mostly at the Tallard sale. 
Another was that of Baron von Heinecken, who formed for 
Augustus the Third of Saxony the fine cabinet of engravings in 
the Dresden gallery ; and among the rest were a number of un- 
named Englishmen, assumed by Courajod to have been refugees 
in the suite of the Young Pretender. Already, he says, English 
buyers had become formidable competitors in the Paris art 
market. 

Duvaux, of course, had rivals and colleagues in abundance, 
and of these his editor has much to say. It is indeed to the editor, 
and not to the Journal itself, that we have to go for information 
about the highest branch of the art trade, the sales of fine pictures 
and the formation of the great collections, and on these therefore 
an article on Duvaux cannot dwell at any length. The chief fact 
that we learn is that picture-buyers bought mainly at auction, 
and not from dealers. Auctions abounded, for the rule was that 
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collections were generally dispersed after the death of those who 
had formed them. The vente aprés décés was far more of an 
institution in France than in England, for the obvious reason that, 
as a rule, the eldest son only inherited a share, and not the whole, 
of the family fortune. In England, till the present economic situa- 
tion caused the break-up of the great estates, works of art went, as 
a rule, with the land, so that—at least till a few years back— 
Raphaels and Rembrandts remained in the families which had 
bought them a century or more ago. In France it was 
different, and from 1750 onwards we have a multitude of 
catalogues, telling of the dispersal of pictures, statues, and 
other works of art within a few years of the date when 
they were brought together. Except in the Louvre and the 
other public galleries, there are very few French collections 
of really old date, whereas we have still the Bridgewater, 
the Woburn, the Alnwick, the Buccleuch, and many other 
collections remaining with the families that formed them, though 
no man can say how long, in the face of death duties and war 
taxation, they will remain there. Meantime, nobody in 
eighteenth-century France has left a book corresponding to old 
John Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the English collections ; nor 
does it appear that the Paris of that time possessed anyone like 
the Agnews and Colnaghis, who have led the picture market in 
London during the last half-century. Perhaps the chief was a 
certain Lambert, who called himself an English banker in Paris. 
We know that he somehow acquired a fine collection of pictures 
and curiosities, that he exported largely to England, and that 
it was to a ‘ Veuve Lambert’ that Duvaux delivered the goods 
bought from him by Lords Bolingbroke and Hervey. The col- 
lectors bought largely in Italy and in Holland or Belgium; and 
often they had their importations ‘restored’ at home. Of this 
last business M. Courajod has some amusing stories to tell, 
especially of the doings of a certain Colins, from Brussels, and 
of a Madame Veuve Godefroy, also a Belgian, who enjoyed the 
position of restorers of the Royal pictures. Colins restored the 
Io of Correggio, damaged by a son of the Regent, and published 
a vehement protest because a newspaper critic, while praising 
his work, had not quite declared him to be Correggio’s equal. 
Another critic described him as one ‘able to imitate all masters 
perfectly ’—a testimonial which must have alarmed any collector 
whose pictures had passed through the Belgian’s hands. As to 
dealers and workers in other branches of art, it would be easy 
to collect a number of names from the Journal, for Duvaux em- 
ployed them or bought from them habitually, and always put 
down their names and prices. But perhaps we may be content 
with mentioning three, friends of each other and of the best 
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artists of their time: P. J. Mariette, an expert who could write 
as well as judge; Gersaint, for whom Watteau painted an ‘ en- 
seigne,’ and Boucher an amusing business card ; and Basan, whose 
name is to be found at the foot of many an engraving. It was 
Basan who made the Choiseul collection, and Mariette who formed 
the picture gallery of Prince Eugene at Vienna and the cabinet 
of engravings in the Imperial gallery. 

The Pompadour outlived Duvaux a few years, and died in 
1764, of physical and moral exhaustion, though she was not yet 
forty-three years old. By a combination of fine taste with lavish 
expenditure she had certainly given, for the moment, a powerful 
stimulus to French art, and this has made people who admire 
that art a little tender to her vices, as they are not to those of 
her unworthy successor, the Dubarry. There is, of course, another 
side to the question whether she, in the end, did good or harm. 
We need not discuss it, but may in conclusion quote one sentence 
from the Memoirs of the Marquis d’Argenson (1752), illustrating 
that craze for costly building which, as we have said already, 
possessed the King and his mistress alike. ‘The Marchioness 
and her friends,’ writes d’Argenson, ‘ tell us that absolutely the 
only way to amuse the King is to provide him with architectural 
drawings; that His Majesty can only breathe with plans and 
designs upon his table—ce qui ruine les finances.’ 


HumMPHRY WARD. 
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THE CURLEW IN DEVONSHIRE 


In the minds of most English people the rippling call of the curlew 
would conjure up visions of widespread moorlands, with a large 
brown bird—or probably a pair, for one seldom sees a lone bird 
on the marshes—flying restlessly to and fro above some wild 
morass, filling the air with whistling flute-like cries. It is 
customary to associate him with the moors, and quite rightly, 
for during early summer his voice is one of the most characteristic 
and certainly one of the most musical sounds heard upon the 
uplands. None the less, strictly speaking, he belongs elsewhere. 
His long legs proclaim him one of the great natural order of Chara- 
driadae, or Waders, and his chosen haunts are rather the sandy 
shores, or most particularly, the banks of wide estuaries or any 
tidal waters. But, bird of the coast though he is, the breeding 
season invariably brings him inland, and here in the West Country 
many people hail his coming more gladly than they do that of 
the cuckoo. For his cheery note is considered the first real assur- 
ance of spring’s arrival, even though snow-showers continue to 
whiten the peaks, and March winds blow bitter. 

Of all birds of this genus which take up purely summer quarters 
upon Dartmoor—the district about which I write—the curlew is 
first to arrive, and his departure, therefore, is correspondingly 
early. He is not content to linger as the landrails do until the 
bracken dies down, or until the sound of guns over the heather 
or the upland stubble warns them to be gone. Even the very 
earliest shooting parties seldom flush a curlew so far inland as 
this. He never feels quite at home upon the moors, it would 
seem, and as soon as ever the young birds are strong enough, the 
return flight to the sea begins. During the last month of his 
stay it will be observed that the trill or ripple in his note is par- 
ticularly noticeable. Also he is continually crying, and for ever 
upon the wing. Visions of salt creeks and ebbing tides are dis- 
turbing him, and he is all impatience to be away. 

From a sporting point of view, the curlew does not appeal to 
everybody. For one thing, he is not a favourite table bird, and 
on this account alone fowlers of the more conscientious type do 
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not feel justified in shooting him. Also—and this is rather my 
own feeling in the matter—there is something about the shy, 
graceful bird with the musical voice, curious ways, and rather 
charming history which protects him even more effectually than 
any practical reflection upon his value or otherwise.as food. That, 
however, is a matter of sentiment or taste. The bird is, of course, 
fair game, and they who are disposed to regard him as such will 
find him an exceedingly worthy quarry. So much so, indeed, 
that it will tax the ingenuity of the most expert fowler to circum- 
vent him. 

Generally speaking, it is useless to attempt to approach curlews 
in the ordinary way. During winter they rest largely upon the 
salt marshes or swampy meadows within easy flight of the beach, 
and at the first glimpse of an intruder upon their lonely haunts 
they rise at once, far out of reach, and take wing to quieter 
country. On these occasions it is simply waste of time to follow 
them. Once alarmed, they keep a sharp look-out for hours, and 
he who can evade a curlew’s vigilance must be a master of guile 
indeed. Now and again you can surprise a stray bird roosting 
on the lee side of a ridge, or in some ‘plashy’ brake or hollow 
where cover blinds your approach, but such chance encounters 
will be few and far between. Any attempt to drive them to guns 
is futile, as a rule. They know the game too well. Besides, 
on anything like a still day a single shot is enough to set every 
bird within a mile on the alert. To ensure anything approach- 
ing success, the only thing you can do is to lie in wait for them 
at feeding time. 

This need not involve night work. Unlike his kinsman, the 
woodcock, the curlew is not strictly nocturnal in his habits. True, 
he takes long flights by night, so frequently that many people 
who seldom set eyes on the bird are quite familiar with his cry 
at dusk, or perhaps when the moon is high at migration time. 
Thus far he resembles all other wild fowl, who love best to fly 
after sundown, but it by no means necessarily follows that he is 
also a night-feeder, though such is perhaps the general impression. 

He who would get upon terms with these birds on the winter 
shore must above all else take stock of the tide. Be it morning, 
noon or night, soon as ever the ebb sets in, the curlew’s feasting 
time begins, as I have proved over and over again ; and it speaks 
well for his intelligence or the accuracy of his instinct—call it 
which you like—that he invariably times his arrival to a nicety. 

On the North Somerset coast I know of a lonely inlet that 
the curlew loves. It is a desolate spot, so little frequented that 
you can spend whole days—if you have nothing better to do— 
on the vast sweep of sand or barren shore without sight or sound 
of human life. It faces the open Atlantic, and is without 
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exception the best spot for water-fowl, particularly waders, that 
I have been fortunate enough to find on the West Coast. Wide 
as the bay is, it is seldom covered by any great depth of water, 
and twice daily thousands of acres of oozy sand and mud are left 
only partly submerged when the ebb-tide sets oceanwards. Here 
in the old days I spent many an hour sitting on a boulder under 
the low granite cliffs, where the wind-swept woods slope nearly to 
the beach, watching the gentle but inexorable advance of the 
waves across the broad sandy waste. 

The tides move with incredible rapidity on this part of the 
coast, and when, as sometimes happens, a high wind accelerates 
the in-flow, there is something very fascinating and even im- 
pressive in the spectacle. Miles away, as it seems at first to be, 
you see the white line of surf upon a level with the most extreme 
point to which the fanged promontory known as Brean Down 
thrusts, so far away indeed that you can scarcely determine where 
sand ends and sea begins. You wait awhile watching the sights 
and listening to the sounds of the wild shore. These, to the casual 
observer, might not seem particularly interesting. Even the gulls 
are nowhere to be seen. They have gone out with the tide, as 
evidenced by the distant cries that now and then come faintly to 
your ears. But if you keep very quiet and look carefully about 
—using a field-glass if you have one—you will soon discover that 
you are far from being alone on the beach. The Tringae are 
always there, and you can hardly fail to see and to be pleased 
with the graceful little ringed plover as it courses over the smooth 
sand, darting from pool to pool in search of the sand-worms and 
mollusks upon which it feeds. There, too, the oyster-catcher is 
sure to be, at business with the mussels and limpets which lurk 
in the wet crevices of the boulders ; and if you are lucky you may 
see a raven hawking around, or hear him so high in the blue that 
he is but a voice. For the raven, like many other very rare birds, 
finds occasional sanctuary upon the rocks of Brean. Those dark 
specks that you can see here and there scattered over the larger 
pools far out on the water-logged waste are wild duck. They can 
rest safely there, as they well know, for no boat can cross the 
bay at low tide, and if you focus the glass upon them you will 
find the greater number of birds are fast asleep with heads tucked 
under their wings. 

You study them for a time, then again look seaward and 
become suddenly aware that the entire character of the scene has 
changed. By magic, as it would seem, the recently silent bay 
has become full of sound and wind and water; smoothly and 
irresistibly the tide has swept round the headland, and is almost 
upon you. With the dull roar of in-rolling billows mingle the 
screams of innumerable sea-birds, the harsh quack of the shel- 
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drake. The sandy waste is rapidly transformed into a sheet of 
tumbling breakers. 

Anyone watching from the beach can, of course, observe the 
high-water mark, and so tell, almost to a minute, when ‘ that 
which drew from out the boundless deep turns again home.’ That 
is merely a matter of using one’s eyes. But how the curlews, roost- 
ing perhaps a mile or more inland, out of sight or sound of the 
sea, also become aware of the fact, is a question that one well 
may ask. That they do so, however, is too obvious to admit of 
one instant’s doubt. Scarcely has the creamy line of stranded 
foam which marks the commencement of the ebb become visible 
before you hear their whistling cries, and the first shadowy bird 
appears, as from nowhere, at the water’s brink. 

Now, if ever, is the fowler’s chance. Every moment, of 
course, as the receding sea backs westward, leaving an ever-widen- 
ing space, incoming birds scatter more widely. But during the 
first half-hour after the flow ceases, while the strip of newly 
washed sand is still narrow, they fly to and fro continually along 
the water-line, following the track of each spent wave, and you 
are safe to get some shooting if your position is well chosen. 
Upon the latter proviso much depends. It is easy to understand 
that certain places are more favoured by the birds than others, for 
example where the sea bottom has been well fretted so as to leave 
pits and crevices in which food might lodge, or, better still, small 
low-lying pools wherein all kinds of shell fish are sure to get 
deposited. Any little creek or inlet served by a constant current 
is almost certain to prove a good place for the same reason. 

For shooting curlews upon the open shore, it is as well to 
build—or, rather, dig—a blind. An ordinary pit a few feet deep 
in the sand will do. But where big rocks abound this would not 
be necessary. For an hour or so after the tide has turned they 
continue to come in, but these later birds, who presumably have 
satisfied their first pangs of hunger elsewhere, are more wary, 
flying at a great height, and usually alighting far out in the open, 
well out of reach. On this account when constructing a blind 
one should study not only the geography of the shore for likely 
places, but the lines of flight used by incoming birds. Here some 
people might remark that there are no highways in the air, and 
that they who travel through space take a straight course from 
point to point. Not so. The proverbial crow’s flight is far less 
direct than a great many who use the expression imagine. There 
are aerial highways as surely as there are prescribed routes across 
land or water; and this anybody may learn for himself simply 
by watching the comings and goings of rooks, wood-pigeons, or 
starlings. These species, as every close observer has discovered, 
are very methodical, and steer their various courses by certain 
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historic landmarks and halting-places, which have been used 
since time immemorial. Again, an observant sportsman who for 
many seasons has been accustomed to shoot woodcock from any 
particular covert knows the very opening whence the birds will 
break, and even the trees between which they may be expected 
to pass. The same applies to all birds of regular habits, and in 
that respect the wary curlews of North Somerset proved no excep- 
tions to the rule. After watching them come and go once or 
twice, and carefully noting the landmarks, one could calculate the 
course of their flight with tolerable certainty. 

Weather matters little for this sort of work. Curlews, being 
strong fliers, do not mind rain or fog, while even snow—so be- 
wildering to most birds—bothers them not at all. The only thing 
that seems to worry them is a strong gale, which they cannot 
breast owing to their long wings and comparatively light weight. 

When choosing their summer haunts and breeding places, the 
curlews show great partiality for certain districts, and to these, 
it should be observed, they return year after year. I know of 
several little marshy fields in this neighbourhood in which a pair 
has nested for four or five consecutive seasons. Whether in such 
cases the identical birds return each spring one cannot say, though 
circumstances certainly suggest it. If so, they must mate for life, 
but I leave that question in the hands of the learned. At any rate 
they pair some time before they come inland, and I have heard 
the male bird’s rich booming love-note on the sands early in 
February. 

Why they habitually frequent certain tracts of country, and 
as studiously avoid other spots which one would have thought 
equally favourable from their point of view, has often puzzled 
me. I have in mind a piece of moorland near my home which 
every summer seems alive with curlews, while in the same county 
—indeed only a few miles away—are far wilder marshes where 
the bird is quite unknown, though other species of the same genus 
are abundant. 

Here, upon Dartmoor, the brooding birds are little molested, 
I am thankful to say, and their numbers undoubtedly increase 
yearly. The district is so remote, and the nests are too few and 
far apart to tempt even the professional egg-thief. Indeed, since 
the passing of the polecat, their principal enemy is the fox, who, 
of course, accounts for an enormous number of chicks. Also, I 
fear, a good many eggs that are laid in the grazing marshes must 
be destroyed by cattle accidentally trampling upon them. I 
remember well a certain farmer, who, being particularly anxious 
to get some curlew’s eggs for his children, took pains to watch 
a pair of birds, and eventually located their nest. It contained 
but two eggs when he found it, and wishing to secure the whole 
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clutch, he marked the place and returned two or three days later 
to find one of the hill ponies lying upon the precise spot. His 
comments when realising his misfortune will not bear publication. 

Country boys—most of whom collect birds’ eggs—often look 
for the nests, of course without much success as a rule. They 
are so very hard to find, being made usually far out on the trea- 
cherous swamps which are almost untraversable so early in the 
season. Also, the curlew, wily in this respect as in all else, gives 
the nest-hunter no assistance whatever. The tactics of the parent 
birds, which differ according to circumstances, are exceedingly 
interesting to watch. Long before you are anywhere near them 
they will be up and away, and your only chance of finding the 
nest, save by the purest fluke, is to see them rise in the first 
instance, and walk straight to the place whence they got up, 
keeping your eye fixed upon it. The latter is of the utmost 
importance, but difficult to do, for the old birds after slipping 
discreetly away will shortly approach you from quite another direc- 
tion and circle, peewit fashion, above you, uttering their wild 
varied cries, and employing every device to monopolise your atten- 
tion. The temptation to look at them will be almost irresistible, 
and, if yielded to, fatal. Should your gaze once wander from 
your objective, the chances are a thousand to one against your 
finding the exact spot again. 

When the period of incubation is well advanced, the female 
sits like a stone, and until you are right on top of her is practically 
invisible on the brown heath. Upon all occasions I have noticed 
that when you are near the nest both birds withdraw, and seem- 
ingly take no interest in your movements, while the farther you 
proceed in the wrong direction the bolder and more clamorous 
do they become, until they have lured you to a safe distance, 
when they fly away and leave you. Such is their guile. The 
nest itself hardly deserves the name, being a rude hollow scraped 
in the turf, scantily lined with a few wisps of cotton grass, and 
usually sheltered more or less by the rank herbage of the marsh. 
The four pear-shaped eggs laid plover-wise, narrow ends together, 
are olive-green, sprinkled and streaked with dark brown and grey. 

The callow chicks are sturdy, independent little fellows from 
the moment they chip the shell, as all insectivorous birds must 
needs be. One has little chance to study them, however. They 
quit the nest as soon as hatched, and are seldom seen again until 
well grown. Once or twice after lying concealed in a willow 
brake for several hours, and so wearing out the vigilance or 
patience of the parents, I have contrived (with the aid of a glass) 
to get a clear glimpse of broods being fed or led about by the 
long-legged mottled mother bird, but every attempt to get a nearer 
view of them has proved abortive. In each case they simply 
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vanished, just as partridge chicks do, and where I knew they had 
been barely a minute before, nothing could be seen but the brown 
turf with its sparse covering of cotton grass and bog flowers. 
This power of becoming invisible at will is doubtless their chief 
foil against the swoop of merlin or harrier. 

Of all the broods that I have attempted to study through long 
June days amongst the Devon hills, I have handled but one nest- 
ling, and for that experience I was indebted to accident, for I 
came upon him quite unexpectedly one day early this summer 
when crossing a lonely swamp in the heart of the Moor. He 
was squatting right at my feet, his minute heather-coloured body 
assimilating most beautifully with his surroundings, and so still 
did he keep that he might easily have passed for a tuft of moss 
or a little brown stone. It was just his eye, shining like a tiny 
jewel among the grass stems, that betrayed him. 

How frightened he was, and yet how plucky and self- 
possessed. His little heart was beating tumultuously, but he 
neither struggled nor attempted to escape when I picked him up. 
He did nothing so undignified, but just kept very still, as instinct 
bade him, and let me examine him to my heart’s content. A 
more engaging little person one could not wish to see. By the 
look of him I should have said he was about three days old. He 
stood a scanty six inches high, his legs being responsible for the 
greater part of his stature. Indeed, all considered, he was not 
quite unlike a fat farmyard chick mounted on stilts, but for 
his long bill. This as yet evinced no tendency towards the curve 
which later on is a distinguishing feature of the curlew, but was 
straight and slender as 3 reed. Thick, plush-like down covered 
his wee body (pale chestnut above, creamy white below), which, 
though quite dainty, seemed to me rather superfluous for summer 
wear, until I remembered how crisp were the May nights and 
how keen the winds up here a thousand feet above sea-level. His 
pinions, destined to be so long and graceful, were just beginning 
to develop, showing like a row of little blue pins against each 
side. Otherwise he could boast no trace of feathers as yet, save 
the cutest, daintiest top-knot which adorned his head. 

The others of the brood were near, no doubt, but they could 
not be found; nor was there much time to look for them. We 
were then on the eve of a storm. It had long’ been brewing. 
An ominous hush now reigned over the Moor, broken only by 
thunder growling away among the hills around. The marsh- 
fowl had ceased their crying and disappeared mysteriously as 
they do before a downpour. Mighty clouds were rolling up apace, 
enveloping the high peaks in black mist, against which the sun- 
light still flooding the nearer tors—now startlingly clear—looked 
wan, yellow and sickly. 
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I set the little chap down where the heather might afford him 
some shelter, hoping his mother would return and get the brood 
together before the deluge came. And, that accomplished, 
nothing remained for it but to make tracks with what speed I 
could muster. 

To encounter a bad storm on the open Moor is not an experi- 
ence anybody need covet. It is singularly depressing to feel one- 
self the most exposed thing in all the land, sole target for the 
bolts of Heaven. Even the half-wild cattle and ponies dread it, 
and troop to the sheltered slopes when black clouds gather. 

It soon began. The first peal of thunder that burst over- 
head and slowly rolled away until lost in endless roars and rumb- 
lings among the crags and coombes ; then the light patter of rain- 
drops, steady at first, but thicker and faster every second; then, 
all at once, the ‘ devil’s tattoo,’ and in its track the hail. For 
a good half-hour the floodgates were opened while the full reser- 
voirs of the skies descended upon earth. The rain drove down 
in long straight columns as though poured through a giant sieve. 
The lightning stabbed wickedly in all directions, and the crackling 
crash of the thunder, peal volleying upon peal almost without 
cessation, bade fair to split and shatter the very granite peaks. 

Crouching under a boulder while the elements battered out 
their fury upon heath and crag, I thought of the curlew chicks, . 
and wondered what would be their fate exposed to that howling 
and pitiless storm. That, however, I never knew, nor indeed 
could I find the precise spot again. One so seldom can without 
any pronounced landmark to guide one’s search. Every bush, 
hillock and boulder scattered over the vast brown wilderness are 
so alike. Their chance seemed slight enough, but it is wonderful 
what hardships wild fowl must weather at times, and I still hope 
that my charming little acquaintance may yet whistle to me over 
those very moors when once again the daffodils bloom and early 
buds are swelling. 

Dovetas GoRpDON. 
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PuBLic attention has, in a startling way, been awakened to the 
actual burden and strain of the financial position, and the nation 
is beginning to realise its grim possibilities. It is too much on 
the alert to be in danger of condoning any dallying with the 
situation. Soothing words: specious explanations; vague 
promises of amendment ; even new-fangled devices for discovering 
some new cure—all these will avail little if there is not speedy 
and substantial reform of method. The nation is fretting at the 
prolonged agony of over-taxation, which is exasperating its 
temper and crippling its energies. More and more it is becoming 
uneasy at the still gloomier outlook that faces it. A cure must 
be found, or the result is plain, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. Patience is all but exhausted. 


The two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more. 


It will doubtless smite surely enough: but the stroke may fall 
too late to save national disaster. 

It is the least part of the matter to find out who is or who is not 
to blame : how far it was beyond control : and whether the greater 
part of our extravagance is due to honest and perhaps inevitable 
error, or to reckless audacity which sought to achieve party 
success by bribery on a large scale. At other times these might 
be useful and interesting inquiries. The crisis is now too urgent 
for us to waste our time in recriminations. Let us concentrate 
our attention on the one subject which is of supreme interest to all 
who value the prosperity and the very existence of the nation ; 
and focus all our efforts on amending what is false, and compelling 
those responsible for administration, not only to speak strong 
words, but to take drastic and effective action, to sweep away 
the cumbrous accumulations of overgrown machinery. Further 
we must all, House of Commons and Nation, as well as Govern- 
ment, weigh well all the whimsical schemes of socialistic Utopias 
—all, perhaps, well in their way, if they were practical, but which, 
if undertaken when the national credit is bankrupt, would soon 
crumble, with the nation, into a common ruin. 

Above all, let us not fall asunder in our common effort after 
what we are all equally pursuing. It is a comparatively small 
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matier whether this or that Government is in power. The nation 
will have the Government it deserves ; and if it has not the energy 
of will to make the Government carry out what it desires, then 
its deservings are of the poorest. As a rule it does know its own 
will, and, in the long run, attains it. The odd thing is that 
Governments so rarely have the prescience to anticipate its sudden 
awakening to action. The Coalition Government may break up 
or it may continue. ‘That will be according as points of difference 
or points of agreement count for most in the balance. But it 
would be strange indeed if the Coalition were to break up, on a 
point as to which there are hardly two opinions—the supreme 
need of thrift. On the other hand, if a Coalition Government 
cannot secure common action on this one point of common agree- 
ment, its use and purpose would seem to be more than doubtful. 
We must concentrate our attention : and above all we must dismiss 


- from our minds the cant of so-called anti-waste frivolities. That 


is the stock-in-trade of a petty political clique, the flotsam and jet- 
sam of politics—the spawn of an advertising stunt. Their mental 
grasp is sufficient only for the trivial and small details—which look 
well in the shop window, and can appeal to the financial outlook of 
the worthy housekeeper, whose weekly bills are becoming more 
and more vexatious. Small wonder that she listens to the rhetoric 
of the back-parlour, which falls sympathetically on her hard-tried 
ears, and which leaves her just as little informed as before upon 
the real vices of finance which press heavily upon us all, and can 
only be cured by virile resolution, and by relentless hunting down 
of economic error. Do not let us dissipate that resolution and that 
pursuit by futile puerilities such as tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings at a by-election, and vanish into thin air in the atmosphere 
of real discussion. 

Let us look at the matter with a due sense of proportion. Let 
us be bold enough to recognise that true economy is wise expendi- 
ture as well as wise parsimony. The thrifty man knows when to 
spend and when to save: his thriftiness consists in his skill in 
keeping the just proportion. It is precisely the failure to recug- 
nise and to admit this that weakens our defence against the 
political spendthrift. 

Let us, above all, fix our minds upon the large things rather 
than the small. It is easy, as it is natural, to forget this rule. 
Probably the expenditure which comes under our notice, and 
which our experience gives us the power to measure, is told in 
a few hundreds of thousands, or in a very few millions. The 
vaster outpourings of national resources pass almost unnoted and 
unrecognised. Once some mischievous principle has crept in, 
it works its way unobserved : its effects are almost imperceptible, 
until presently the avalanche of expenditure begins to move, and 
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soon it crashes on in proportions so vast and with an onset so 
mighty as to be at once beyond our calculation ; and beyond our 
powers of resistance. We can only stop it when we have found 
its source, and killed the germs of its pernicious influence. 

If we wish to take a proper measure of our over-spending, and 
to judge in what direction it may be possible— and therefore our 
imperative duty—to save, it is well to arrange our ideas as regards 
national expenditure. Those who clamour vaguely for curtail- 
ment of spending find their readiest instrument in an appeal to 
stay all disbursements on the Army and Navy. It is the most 
trite and, one would have thought, the most obvious of fallacies, 
Yet it always satisfies those who use it. ‘Why grudge the 
expense of a favourite project?’ say they: ‘it will only cost as 
much as a Dreadnought, or a long-range gun, or, it may be, the 
money spent on a single regiment.’ It does not occur to them 
that we do not build Dreadnoughts or exhibit regiments as a 
pastime. If you can prove that we keep too many soldiers, or 
equip too large a fleet, then doubtless you prove us wrong. 
Either they are not needed, and then their maintenance is a crime ; 
or they are a necessary insurance, and the financier who neglects 
insurance is fit for Bedlam. Only the experts can measure the 
necessity, up to which we must go, and beyond which it is 
extravagant and criminal to go. Policy may no doubt affect that 
measure. But the balance and distribution of power in the welter 
of world politics, which are probably altogether beyond control, 
affect the measure very much more. No doubt an agres- 
sive policy may swell expenditure, and in so far it is to be con- 
demned. But do not let us forget that it is not always easy to 
distinguish between defence and aggression in foreign policy. It 
would perhaps disappoint some of those who most loudly decry 
military expenditure were an estimate supplied to them of the 
difference in cost between what they call an aggressive and a 
pacific policy. It would count for less than they think in an 
annual expenditure of twelve hundred millions. In any case, 
what is necessary can only be decided on sound expert advice. 
He who would extend it by wild schemes of aggressive militarism 
is, equally with the man who would abandon it altogether, beyond 
the pale of sanity in politics. 

Setting aside, then, military expenditure, the really important 
arenas of discussion as regards the question of extravagance lie in 
two directions. These are: first, wide-reaching schemes of social 
reform ; and, next, plans for m. ting economical difficulties by 
defying the laws of political economy. 

With respect to the first, we need not base our doubts as to 
their financial danger upon any sweeping condemnation of their 
aims. We may fully appreciate the alluring advantages which 
they offer, and may long, as ardently as any of their most 
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enthusiastic votaries, for the realisation of these schemes. But 
our hopes must be governed by practical considerations, or they 
are merely delusive chimeras. The most beneficent scheme of 
social reform is useless to a nation overtaken by bankruptcy, 
and, however ruthlessly we may, by taxation, seize upon all avail- 
able resources for its support, the time must soon come when these 
resources run dry, and the Socialistic edifice must crumble into 
ruin. Surely, in this view, it is wise for us to make a selection ; 
to decide, with some attempt at prudence, upon which special 
scheme we shall concentrate our efforts; and to watch carefully 
how far our schemes are really useful, or how far they are wasting 
our resources in futile experiments. 

It is impossible to review all the fields of social reform which 
attract crowds of votaries, all of whom claim unstinted financial 
support for their schemes, and consider that any parsimony~in 
regard to them argues impenetrable blindness and stinginess of 
reactionary greed. But let us consider, as an example, only one, 
which has established a position of unquestioned supremacy. So 
firmly has educational restlessness acquired the force of a fetish in 
the popular mind that the mere discussion of it, much more any 
doubt of its indubitable value in every new phase and in every 
novel experiment, is resented as an unforgivable sin, and a sort 
of intellectual treason. 

Do we really recognise what the progress of our educational 
expenditure has been? Ninety years.ago this country was not 
altogether without intellectual nourishment or scholastic pro- 
vender. There were, no doubt, lamentable gaps, which voluntary 
effort, however zealous, had not been able to fill. We attempted 
to meet these by what was then deemed a public-spirited proposal, 
and a novel grant of 20,000/. was voted in 1832. Seven years later 
that was raised to 30,0001. It was not until 1870 that we added 

the new source of expenditure from rates. Of course the new 
expenditure mounted by leaps and bounds. But a fair computa- 
tion of the total cost—from Treasury grants, voluntary contri- 
butions, and local rates—between the years 1839 and 1912 (a 
period of seventy-three years) amounted to something like 
550,000,000l. It is startling enough: but it is very moderate 
compared with what follows. Since the war ended, our educa- 
tional administrators have launched out upon expenditure on an 
entirely new scale. At the most moderate computation our total 
annual educational budget (taxes and rates combined) cannot be 
less than 150,000,000/.—or, in other words, a good deal more than 
one-quarter of our previous (not ungenerous) expenditure during 
seventy-three years. 

A large part of this is due to the obviously necessary and 


too-long-delayed improvement in teachers’ salaries. Palatial 
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buildings, elaborate equipment, costly and elaborate schemes of 
education had too long been accepted as the signs of educational 
efficiency, in forgetfulness of the fact that the matter of prime 
and final importance is the personality of the teacher. But this 
necessary and amply justified expenditure was far from being all 
into which we have been launched by our educational guides. In 
a fit of unthinking enthusiasm, Parliament was led to give a new 
extension to the clumsy and untoward engine of compulsion, 
which ought, if it had been of any use, to have done its work long 
ago, so as to permit its final abandonment. If we are to be 
eternally a nation compulsorily educated, we may well begin to 
doubt whether the game is worth the candle. But now com- 
pulsion, instead of being taken as the sorry makeshift that it 
really is, is worshipped as the sole means of salvation. It is 
given new functions, and young men and women of seventeen and. 
eighteen are to be forced to attend continuation classes, and to 
have the intellectual nutriment of their adolescence determined 
for them by the sovereign wisdom of county council officials. How 
the compulsion is to be applied, our educational pundits have not 
thought fit to explain. Is the unhappy parent of the defaulting 
young gentleman or lady to be sent to prison or fined because 
his offspring assert their own right to dispose of their time, and 
to choose their intellectual interests for themselves? Or is the 
culprit—most probably not amenable to pecuniary penalties—to 
be imprisoned until he or she consents to receive the miscellaneous 
educational fare provided for them at the cost of the much- 
burdened rate and tax payers? 

In the new educational emporium every variety of choice is 
offered. No fad is rejected as unworthy of experimental effort. 
Every conceivable trade is taught in all its possible details under 
the most expensive of skilled operators, and with every novelty of 
equipment—save the one essential quality—that of even the most 
remote resemblance to the conditions which prevail in the ordinary 
workshop. And it is under such conditions, amidst the bewilder- 
ing miscellany of so-called educational freaks that are offered to 
their choice, that we imagine ourselves to be evolving individual 
intelligence, or cherishing the invaluable germ of industrial 
aptitude. 

Get the best teacher you can and pay him a worthy salary. 
Above all, make his work interesting, and his position attractive, 
by letting him give of his best in his own way, and not at the 
behest of the maddening gadflies of boards, and committees, and 
officials. Do what you can to look after the health of those of 
your pupils who have no one else to care for them. Attract 
interest instead of perpetually cracking the whip of compulsion. 
But, first and foremost, simplify your schemes and your curricula, 
consign nine-tenths of your delusive fads to perpetual oblivion, 
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and concentrate your efforts on the essential. Deign, for a 
change, to abandon the baffling entanglements of your office- 
begotten schemes, and try for once whether the simple and 
straightforward methods of sanity might not be given their turn. 
Throw to the winds what appears to be the fixed aim of our new 
educational administrators—the crushing to death of all voluntary 
effort, and the transference of its work to the weary shoulders of 
the taxpayer. 

Some of the experiments which are now failing us and 
swelling the budget would be amusing if they had not a serious 
side. There is a happy conspiracy of extravagance on the part 
of the central and local authorities, and between them the 
expense never stands in the way of a new experiment. Some 
years ago, it may be remembered, our more austere educational 
authorities denounced the wickedness of the pack of beagles at 
‘Eton. It was cruel: it was culpable waste of time: it was a 
criminal expenditure for purposes of sport which usurped the 
place of education. The crusade enlisted the enthusiastic support 
of the educational Pharisees, because with all their reverence for 
the educational fetish there is nothing they hate so much as sport. 
But an unwonted change has come over them. We were all 
amused the other day to read that the owner of a pack of beagles 
has had to part with them : and that the enterprising and broad- 
minded County Council of Durham has found it to be its bounden 
duty to acquire them for the use of the scholars in the public 
schools. What is a crime at Eton, when the cost is defrayed by 
parents, is enlightened philanthropy when it is provided, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, for free pupils. The humour of it never 
strikes our educational pioneers. 

So much for the incalculable extensions given to the educa- 
tional work which, in its essence, and up to the measure of its 
public necessity, is rightly assumed by the nation as its duty. 
But that assumption does not mean that we are bound to welcome 
every new extravagance which manages to push itself under the 
guise of that duty. It does not prove that the swelling of expendi 
ture means a necessary increase of efficiency. If we are to stop 
the insane impulse towards extravagance we must place the stern 
curb of common sense upon these monomaniacs. If we do not 
then the burdens will increase, and, just as surely, there will come 
a wave of reaction that may check educational progress for many 
a year. Education is an excellent thing, if wisely balanced and 
adjusted. But we cannot afford to spend upon it an amount almost 
equal to our total revenue before the war. 

Nor do we desire to see education converted, as it easily may 
be, into a powerful lever for State Socialism. Undoubtedly this 
is the deliberate, and almost the avowed, purpose of those who 
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are now dominant in educational administration. Their con- 
spiracy must be met and defeated. 

Inflated schemes of social reform are responsible for much. It 
may be questioned whether the defiance of the elementary laws of 
political economy is not responsible for even more of our financial 
strain. Old Age Pensions, National Insurance, Unemployment 
Insurance—all these things have their beneficial side. It is only 
right that a complicated society, which rests upon the joint and 
ordered work of various agents, should make careful provision in 
order that a hitch in the vast machine may not entail intolerable 
hardship upon any member of that interdependent society. That 
is necessary, not only for security, but to satisfy its collective 
conscience. It must be remembered, however, that there is a 
danger in all such schemes. We use language which makes them 
seem to rest on the same foundation as schemes founded for mutual 
profit, which in truth they do not. They are not and never can 
be self-supporting : they lack the restraining power of balanced 
expenditure, and any deficit which accrues must be met out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. That is to say, you must take out of the 
pocket of one citizen in order to give to another citizen a benefit 
for which that other citizen is unable to pay. It follows that there 
is no balance of profit and loss, and no necessary limit to the 
amount of the deficit. The more you increase the cost of running 
your scheme the more you have to take from the superfluity of 
the citizen whom you lay under contribution, and consequently 
the less of that superfluity you leave to swell the amount of avail- 
able capital upon which the commercial life of the nation depends. 
Of course it is popular to increase Old Age Pensions, to grant 
easier terms of National Insurance, to relax restrictions upon 
unemployment pay. The money comes from the minority, the 
benefits go to the majority : and it is not difficult to foresee what 
the results of an election must be when the electors see only the 
first steps in the process. But it is equally certain that the source 
upon which you are making increasing calls is not inexhaustible : 
that the fountain must end by running dry : and that it will not 
be only the overburdened taxpayer, but the whole nation which 
will suffer in the long run. If our finances are to be put upon a 
sound foundation we must sternly repress the tendency to a 
universal concession to claims for new subsidies in one form or 
another. We have recognised our primary duty of mutual help: 
we must recognise just as clearly that if we set no bounds to that 
help, and establish a rivalry in concession, our action will at last 
inflict incurable injury upon those whom we desire to help. We 
must find some means of measuring what these vague and in- 
definite commitments really involve. He who would insist upon 
such a survey as a necessary condition of restoring sound national 
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finance must have no lack of boldness, and must shut his eyes to 
the allurements of popularity. 

The opportunity, however, undoubtedly opens itself to a great 
financial statesman. The nation is thoroughly aroused to the 
necessity : in every fibre of its being it feels the creeping debility 
of dwindling resources ; all its limbs are chafing under the restraints 
upon its spontaneity of life. The perception has spread slowly. 
At first the crippling effect of over-taxation was felt only by the 
agricultural interest, and chiefly by the landowners. They were 
but a negligible minority : and for years the demagogue had found 
in them the chief mark for his abuse and his political agitation. 
They were not in a position to conduct an effective campaign of 
self-defence ; and pride, perhaps, helped to keep them silent when 
their own pockets were raided. To the great mass of the nation 
their grievances counted for nothing, and the belief lingered on 
that the lines of the landlord still lay in pleasant places. Probably 
it is still to many a very small matter that one stratum of English 
society, one great branch of the nation’s activity, has gradually 
declined, and must speedily decay altogether; and that a tradi- 
tional feature of the nation’s life is doomed to disappear. This is 
not the place to attempt an estimate of that class, or to institute 
comparisons between it and others. Suffice it to say that the 
picture of our common life will be the poorer by its vanishing. 
It has been killed by no vices of its own, by no inexorable economic 
law. It has been done to death by over-taxation. A new genera- 
tion may perhaps recall its memory with regret. 

The commercial class has not fared so badly. Undoubtedly 
the paralysing effect of State interference was a sore trial to it. 
Lured by the fancied necessities of a crisis—which some believed 
could be alleviated by the reversal of economic laws—we attempted 
to submit commerce to irksome restraints, of which past experi- 
ence might have taught us the futility. An aggressive bureaucracy 
made that restraint more galling by its unnecessary prolongation— 
upon which the survival of that improvised bureaucracy largely 
depended. Commerce felt itself crippled. But it had resources 
and a power of resistance far beyond those of the landed class : 
and it was able to make even a bureaucracy beware of trying it 
unduly. It fought doggedly, and at last successfully, against the 
Excess Profits Tax. Perhaps the keenness of that resistance was 
a little out of proportion to the hardships involved, in a temporary 
tax, to which the circumstances of the time seemed to lend a fair 
amount of justification. But commerce is still crippled by over- 
taxation : and as common sufferers we need not grudge to it its 
good fortune in shifting the burden of a tax which some of us, 
perhaps, would have deemed ourselves happy to be called upon. 


to pay. 
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But the heaviest burden of all has now fallen with crushing 
weight upon the widely diffused professional and middle class. 
That class is in a peculiarly unfortunate position. As compared 
with the vast numbers who escape all direct taxation, it constitutes 
but a small part of the voting power of the nation. It is almost 
inarticulate, or, at least, it finds utterance only slowly and after 
painful effort. Combined action is alien to its habits and con- 
victions, which teach it above all things to prize freedom of 
individual action. It is not prone to noise abroad its grievances, 
and pride often dictates silence regarding them. It has inherited 
traditions which for long were dominant in the political world, 
and it has perhaps not learned to adapt itself to electoral conditions 
in which, instead of being a majority, it is an ill-organised 
minority. 

Let us see what has been the plight of that professional and 
middle class. To the vast majority of them heavy taxation has 
cut deeply into resources already cruelly curtailed—except for 
those privileged few who are within the safe shelter of public 
employment. ‘They have found themselves surrounded on every 
side by those to whom war and its sequel have brought enhanced 
revenues, and with whom they have to compete in the ordinary 
markets. It is no uncommon thing for numbers of the profes- 
sional class to find themselves forced, with an income diminished 
by one-third, to deal in markets where the income remaining to 
them has only one-half of its pre-war buying power. Quietly and 
without parading their privations they have accustomed themselves 
to dispense with what once seemed the unobserved but indis- 
pensable appliances of life. They have restricted hospitality : 
they live more plainly, and are content with inferior quali- 
ties and smaller quantities of food and drink. Their visits 
to the tailor and the bootmaker are few and far between, 
and they have severely repressed those smaller luxuries which 
had come to be a habit. All this, and much more, could 
be, and was, endured without any great hardship; it is sur- 
prising how soon petty privations become almost unnoticed. 
But the screw has gradually become more and more tight 
and galling. It ceases to be possible to lay aside the small 
saving to meet unforeseen contingencies; and its absence opens 
the door to gnawing anxiety. The loss of holiday recreation : the 
refreshment of an occasional change of scene: the deprivation of 
that sustenance of brain and heart that comes from an occasional 
theatrical or musical indulgence—all these begin by degrees to 
tell upon our buoyancy, and to cripple our powers for routine work, 
much more for all the efforts of imagination or initiation. Next 
comes the inability to meet claims that we would once have held 
imperative—the maimed education of a child : the abandonment, 
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by reason of the res angusta, of old friendships and old associa- 
tions and of much that sweetened life. And last of all comes the 
chill grasp of pressing financial anxiety, the grim menace of debt, 
and the surrender of independence which it implies—a surrender 
equivalent in the eyes of many to death itself. All these might 
have come from misfortune, from unforeseen causes, from some 
sudden blast of fate ; and all we would have to do would have been 
to meet them with such fortitude as we might. But that cumula- 
tive taxation which deprives life of all its zest, and stimulus, and 
makes work, instead of a thing of vivid energy, only a cramped and 
dull monotony of treadmill routine—that indeed chills the heart ; 
and when once the consciousness has penetrated to the brain of the 
thinking part of the nation, that this carking trouble is the result 
of financial extravagance, and a failure, on the part of those 
responsible, to check that extravagance at the source, it is small 
wonder that the resentment should be deep, and the thirst for 
vengeance irrepressible. To that state the great mass of the 
nation is being reduced, and to these feelings is due the fact that 
all political aims are instinctively concentrating upon the one 
imperious demand, that the orgy of extravagance shall cease. Our 
rulers must learn the lesson which bitter experience has impressed 
upon the nation, or they must expect the menace of the nation’s 
just anger. In large things and in small there must be rigid and 
unresting thrift. Public officials must be restricted, not accord- 
ing to their own estimates, but to the measure that the nation can 
afford. Their pay must be regulated by the nation’s purse. 
Schemes of State interference in social problems must be limited 
to the measure of the nation’s solvency. Visionary ideals must 
no longer be allowed to undermine the substantial basis of the 
nation’s life. We can no longer afford a Labour Department 
which demands an annual revenue of 20,000,0001. for work the 
utility of which is at best problematical : which busies itself in 
fussy interference with matters which would be much better left 

to private bargain, and in which its interference only leads to 

friction; and which spends a quarter of the 20,000,000/. on its 

own remuneration. We may indulge in futile talk about sup- 

porting a Coalition or reviving the old party labels. Such talk 

seems to yield little practical result. But this at least is sure, 

that this haphazard extravagance must cease, and that any 

Government which condones it, or which is too weak to curb it, 

must receive short shrift at the hands of an indignant nation. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND THE 
REMEDY 


(II) 


SrncE I contributed my first article under this heading to the July 
number of this Review, settlements have been effected in the 
cotton, coal, engineering, woollen and other industries, and I 
am happy to say that they have been reached along the lines 
suggested in that article, namely, by mutual arrangement between 
employers and employed, and without Government interference. 
In saying this one must not, of course, forget the 10,000,000. 
which the mining industry received from the Government, but 
that, after all, was something due to the miners owing to the 
way decontrol was brought about, while the real settlement was 
one based upon wages and hammered out between masters and 
men. 

This is as it should be. Of what practical use can lawyer poli- 
ticians at Westminster be in such crises to the men who are 
engaged in industry? I remember but one head of a Government 
Department who was candid enough to own the truth as to Depart- 
mental incapacity to deal with such questions, and that was Sir 
Albert Stanley (now Lord Ashfield) when at the Board of Trade. 
Sir Albert frankly stated that it was impossible for politicians to 
master the intricacies which surrounded some of these disputes, 
and on one occasion told the two parties to a wages quarrel to get 
back to their own district and thrash out the matter between 
themselves. 

Had this been done in the cases of cotton and coal, to take 
but two instances, how much betier off we should have been. 
The disputes would have ended earlier, and in the case of coal, 
at least, there is good reason for believing that the men would 
have secured better terms. In my own opinion, the dispute in 
the cotton trade ought never to have occurred, seeing that the 
parties already had at their disposal machinery for the regulation 
of wages according to the state of trade. This scheme, which in 
the spinning section of the cotton trade had been available for 
over a dozen years, is one which I have frequently described as 
being the sequel to the Brooklands Agreement. It is one that 
could be adapted to all industries, it being conceived on a sound 
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and equitable basis. Its great feature is that employers and 
employed have equal rights in ascertaining the earnings of in- 
dustry, and this obviates those misunderstandings and exaggerated 
notions of profits which so often lead to trouble between masters 
and men. 

This scheme, which I recommended the Government to apply 
to all industries at the outbreak of war, would have saved us a 
world of trouble. It is quite simple in its method of working and 
can be best illustrated in noting how it is applied to the cotton- 
spinning industry. Experts not concerned in the spinning of 
cotton make bi-weekly records which show the gross profit secured 
by selling yarn and covering the sale by buying raw cotton on 
the same days, and this gross profit, after the deduction of 
expenses, gives the net profit upon the whole of the capital em- 
ployed in the industry. The accuracy of the figures arrived at 
may be checked by the accountants employed by the employers 
and operatives by applying them at mutually selected mills and 
testing them. The scheme, of course, eliminates all speculative 
buying of cotton, and does not make any distinction between the 
various kinds of capital, private, share, debenture or loan, seeing 
that all alike are necessary to run the industry. Such a scheme 
could have been universally applied and would have given satis- 
faction all round, but instead of adopting it, with, maybe, some 
subsidiary system of bonuses which could have been raised or 
lowered as the cost of living fluctuated, the Government chose 
to disregard a scheme obviously based on equity and common-sense 
and took a high-handed course in the settlement of disputes with 
a total disregard of all business principles and economics. 

And what a whirlwind they have reaped as a result of it all! 
In the place of prudence we have had the recklessness of the 
spendthrift ; instead of wise and careful management we have 
had ‘controls’ which have brought the country to the verge of 
disaster. The taxpayer has had a lesson in state management 
that will serve him a lifetime, and trade and commerce will feel 
the effects of departmental extravagance and incapacity for a 
generation to come. 

Whatever justification there may have been during the war 
for the introduction of the Excess Profits Duty, there was abso- 
lutely none for its continuance after the war ; indeed it is extremely 
doubtful whether it was not a mistake introducing it at all. Its 
working has done more than anything else to enhance the cost of 
living with all its attendant disadvantages. These excess profits 
are proving to have been largely the result of the rise in values, and 
the slump which has followed is causing serious losses which un- 
doubtedly will result in the Government having to refund a large 
portion of the money collected by the Excess Profits Duty. 
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One grain of wisdom, perhaps, we may garner from this great 
harvest of folly. It is that Government interference with indus- 
try must in future be sternly discountenanced. Politicians and 
industry must be kept apart, and employers and employees left 
to settle their own differences without that sinister influence which 
is centred in the fortunes of the ballot-box. What we have to 
aim at is the establishment of such a scheme for the regulation 
of wages in our industries as that I have outlined. With masters 
and men formed into strong organisations, there ought to be no 
difficulty in ensuring discipline—although in cases where three 
quarters of an industry agree to any line of action in accordance 
with the rule of the majority it would be a wise provision to have 
a Government enactment to compel the remaining quarter to fall 
into line, as was recommended by the Industrial Council in 1912. 

At this point it would not be out of place, perhaps, to say that 
it is utterly foolish for people to imagine that we could get along 
better had we no trade union organisations to contend with. I 
am not, and never was, an advocate for ‘smashing the unions.’ 
My experience as President of the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation and of twenty-one years presiding over numerous con- 
ferences of masters and men in connexion with disputes, con- 
vinced me that we could not go back to the chaotic state of things 
which existed before we had collective bargaining. It would not 
be good for either masters or men ; indeed it would be the greatest 
mistake imaginable to attempt such a thing, even were it possible. 
During the whole of the period to which I am referring only one 
general stoppage of the cotton industry relating to a question of 
wages occurred. Collective bargaining is indispensable nowa- 
days, and no one who has had experience of negotiation would 
wish to be without it. Granted that the unions are strong and 
well handled, and the members thoroughly loyal and united, 
demands can be voiced and agreements made which would be 
impossible if each employee or master was a law unto himself. 
Such an industry as the cotton industry owing to its size and 
complexity could not be carried on at all if the leaders of the big 
unions could not be called together to settle with the employers 
the hundred and one points which are constantly cropping up 
in the industry. 

It will be noted, however, that I make a point of the loyalty 
of the members to their own unions. It is the disloyalty of an 
extreme, if small, element in our unions which has been responsible 
for much of the irouble we have had in this country of late, and 
that this noisy section does more harm than good there can be no 
doubt whatever. We had a telling case of what I mean in the 
twenty weeks’ struggle which took place in the cotton industry 
in 1892-3, and we have seen how this indiscipline has affected 
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the coal dispute of the last few months. In both instances these 
were prolonged by the action of extremists. In the case of the 
cotton dispute the terms actually agreed upon were proposed at a 
conference held six weeks before the actual settlement, but the 
extremists would not agree to them, and we all know now that 
the coal strike could have been settled four weeks before it actually 
was on terms quite as good as those secured—indeed, Mr. Frank 
Hodges has made the statement that the earlier terms were even 
more advantageous than those which were accepted in the end. 

This forces upon us the conclusion, again, that, had we had 
in being such a body as the Industrial Council to which I referred 
in my first article, and which Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, 
in his letter to me, so highly approved but afterwards so lament- 
ably failed to utilise, the recent disastrous coal strike might never 
have occurred, or, having occurred, might possibly have been 
settled in a short space of time, and hundreds of millions of pounds 
saved to the country. The miners could scarcely have failed to 
accept the recommendation of so influential and impartial a body, 
and with the co-operation of the State, extremists could hardly 
have blocked the way to peace. 

Perhaps we shall learn to see things more clearly in time, 
and meanwhile we must be thankful that something really useful 
has been achieved in the way of getting the country to work again. 
Matters have improved considerably recently, and with proper 
management and harmonious relationship between Capital and 
Labour there are great prospects in store for the country and the 
Empire. With practical men managing the affairs of the country 
instead of theorists, my opinion is, with the world scarcity of 
goods caused by the war, we ought to have a very prosperous time. 

I cannot see, for instance, why there should not be a long era 
of peace in the coal industry upon which our industrial prosperity 
absolutely depends. The splendid restraint which has been shown 
by the miners during the dispute is an augury for good, and is 
worthy of all admiration. All that is required now is that miners 
and mine-owners should settle down amicably to carry out their 
agreements, sparing no efforts in their endeavour to restore the 
coal: industry to its normal conditions. What can be done in the 
cotton trade can be done in the coal trade, and it has always been 
a satisfaction to me to recall that during my presidency of the 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, whenever settlements of 
disputes in the industry were reached, the joint agreements were 
loyally kept by both sides. 

Both mineowners and miners have now an incentive, which 
never existed before, in that the agreement signed by both parties 
provides for profit-sharing. This, as in the case of the cotton 
spinners, will no doubt mean a scheme for the regulation of wages 
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according to the state of trade, with employers and workers enjoy- 
ing equal rights in ascertaining the profits of industry. Profit- 
sharing in the coal industry will have a vital effect in increasing 
the output and reducing the cost, so essential to the prosperity of 
all our industries. As I have said previously, if we could have 
such a scheme applied to every industry, and advances to work- 
people given and accepted as a monetary interest in those in- 
dustries, we should have taken a long stride towards reaching that 
goal of peaceful industrialism for which I have striven during the 
whole of my public career. I need not dwell upon the enormous 
advantages which would follow the general adoption of such a 
project as I have outlined ; there would be an ever-present stimulus 
to the worker, a discouragement of strife in every form, and the 
monetary interest would carry with it the right to a share in the 
control of industry, and so bring about nationalisation in its best 
form. 

But cheering as the situation is, it would be idle to say as yet 
that we are out of the wood. We have still unsettled conditions 
in the greatest of our industries—agriculture, and also in the rail- 
ways. Unless we can get these matters adjusted the settlements 
we have reached will be seriously prejudiced. I am glad to observe 
that Mr. J. H. Thomas is very sanguine as to the outcome for a 
peaceful settlement so far as the railwaymen are concerned. 

It is to be hoped that the men in our transport services will 
now cease to follow that will-o’-the-wisp of nationalisation which 
has so misled them during the past few years, and which has proved 
so disastrous to their interests. Not only Russia, but every other 
country in the world where the State has been called in to manage 
matters, has provided us with ample evidence of the futility of 
expecting any good thing from bureaucracy. It is quite certain 
that this country need not look to nationalisation for a way out 
of its troubles, either in the matter of railways, agriculture, or 
anything else. Whenever nationalisation has been tried it has 
been a failure. The Swiss are an ingenious and industrious race, 
but they have not been able to do anything on Communist lines 
with their railways. Nationalised twenty years ago, the State 
railways of Switzerland are now in a condition bordering on ruin. 
A Swiss engineer, in an important article contributed to the 
Journal de Genéve, points out that the whole system has proved 
a huge financial failure. But for having been artificially bolstered 
up, it would long since have gone into liquidation. The depart- 
ment is overburdened with officials and placemen. For a total 
mileage of only 2700 kilometres, there are twenty general and 
departmental managers and six boards of direction, with about 
150 members in the total. This state of affairs the writer con- 
trasts with the French example of the Paris, Lyons, and Mar- 
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seilles Railway, with its mileage of 10,000 kilometres, under the 
direction of one general manager only. The actual administra- 
tion of the Swiss railways is put down as a ‘ miracle of bungling 
incompetence,’ and the army of railwaymen has become such a 
power in the State that in order to meet their demands rates and 
charges have to be raised constantly. These fall heavily on the 
economic life of the country, affecting equally both home and 
export trade. The writer concludes by saying that no mere 
palliative can remedy the financial disaster which must inevitably 
overtake the Federal railways of Switzerland before long. 

The nationalising experiments of Australia, again, are 
notorious for their want of success. Not only has State-owned 
shipping been a failure, but the same may be said of every other 
form of State competition in industry. Railways, sheep and 
cattle stations, trawling, coal mines, and even public-houses, have 


- been the subject of ‘ experiment’ by the Queensland Government, 


and in every case with unfortunate results to the taxpayer. The 
annual deficit on the Queensland railways from 1916 to 1919 rose 
from 504,244]. to 1,421,3281., and every mile of the line lost on 
an average 225]. per annum, increased charges notwithstanding. 
No wonder, then, that when Mr. Theodore, the Queensland Prime 
Minister, came to London recently for the purpose of raising 
money, his proposed loan of several millions fell flat, and that 
there has since been talk of compulsory loans in Queensland. 

So far as land is concerned, we have the ghastly spectacle of 
what ‘socialisation’ or ‘nationalisation’ has done for Russia ; 
before the Bolsheviks took hold Russia had wheat and other agri- 
cultural produce in abundance to export ; immediately Lenin and 
Trotsky came upon the scene the peasantry began to produce 
nothing beyond what would cover their own wants, and the people 
in the towns were brought to the verge of starvation. Having 
no incentive to produce for the community when all gain had been 
eliminated, the peasants did as all people do in similar circum- 
stances—they just did enough on their own land to ensure their 
own sustenance and left the rest of their countrymen to their 
fate. This callousness on the part of the peasantry, wholly 
engendered by Communism, whilst it has been the chief means of 
bringing the two arch-adventurers to their senses, has also 
resulted in bringing about the appalling famine which threatens 
to carry off millions of the population. Now we are told that 
Lenin and Trotsky are anxious to see the capitalist at work again, 
although they endeavour to throw dust in the eyes of their 
followers by talking about Capitalism being converted into a 
special State brand of their own. 

One could quote many other instances of how the workers have 
been deceived into thinking that there is some short cut to wealth. 
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Enough has, however, been said to show how false is the idea of 
State appropriation of any industry, and that it is only by patient, 
ungrudging labour that prosperity and contentment are to be 
achieved. Those who adopt nationalisation only exchange their 
free labour for a State serfdom, involving hardships far greater 
than were ever previously experienced. New Zealand’s land 
policy proved this. John Mackenzie’s Land Bill brought every 
farmer under the Government, but it was soon found that the 
scheme made a serf of every Crown tenant, and after twenty 
years it proved such an utter failure that it was completely 
reversed, the people of the country voting emphatically in favour 
of its abandonment. 

Much of the present unrest is based either on these wild ideas 
of what nationalisation will bring, or on grossly exaggerated 
notions of the profits accruing to industry. It would astonish 
many Labour leaders, and especially the extremists, ta see how 
little is the margin left over after all charges have been met in 
many of our industries, and how infinitesimal would be the share 
of each individual if it were distributed among the workpeople. 
When people talk glibly about ‘Labour producing all wealth,’ 
they forget what a large proportion of that wealth Labour gets. 
In the coal industry the normal amount paid in wages is close 
upon 80 per cent. of the cost; in cotton about 50 per cent. of the 
difference between the value of the raw material and the finished 
manufactures goes to the operatives. Out of the balance left the 
Capitalist has to meet all the charges of rent, rates, insurance, 
high taxes, upkeep of machinery, renewal of buildings and plant, 
increased private and personal demands, while he must set aside 
reserves to meet periods of depression in business when all the loss 
involved in keeping his business in working order falls upon him. 

Many agitators urge that increased wages should be demanded 
at every possible opportunity. The effect on the cost of living 
of such a policy is obvious. The higher wages have to be trans- 
ferred to the cost of manufacture, and the consumer has to pay, 
the working-man himself being the ultimate victim of the policy, 
and the heroic measures advocated for enforcing their demands 
would inflict suffering upon the whole community of which they 
themselves form part. 

The standard of living of the workers cannot be advanced by 
this method. Nor can the advances be paid out of the profits of 
industry : in other words, workers cannot improve their position 
by impoverishing the employers. The remedy, I contend, is not 
to be found in making blind attacks upon Capital. It is that in 
future all advances of wages, beyond what is necessary at the time 
to compensate the worker for the increased cost of living, should 
be given and accepted, as I have said, in the form of a monetary 
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interest in the industry. By this method the workers would 
attain a position and power they have never yet possessed, and 
the plan would end nine-tenths of the industrial strife which is 
sapping our trade foundations. 

One aspect of the matter I have not yet touched upon, and yet 
its importance is second to none ; I refer to the fact that we have 
not yet grasped to the full the value and meaning of the inter- 
dependence of industries ; indeed, I might go much further and 
speak of the interdependence of nations as well as industries. It is 
one of the great universal truths, and one which I have preached 
in season and out of season in my national and international work 
for the cotton industry. We all know how necessary it is to 
‘keep step,’ as we say, in the various sections of an industry, but 
it is not realised that the same unbreakable links exist between 
_ all industries, however diverse. Dislocate the cotton industry and 

you damage innumerable interests—those of the cotton growers in 
America, India, and Egypt, the transport systems, the machine- 
makers, and so forth, not to mention the commercial interests 
connected with the distribution of the raw materials and the 
products of the spindles and looms, as well as the financial and 
other interests. : 

It is this interdependence that we should keep in mind when 
we come to deal with the settlements in agriculture and the rail- 
ways. You cannot have an injury done to agriculture without 
affecting the textile and other manufacturing industries, for it is 
the people engaged in our towns who take the greater part of the 
produce of the country; and yet again, of course, the railway- 
man’s own bread and butter is bound up in carrying the produce 
of the one to the empty cupboard of the other. Yet the people in 
towns are apt to be indifferent to what happens to agriculture, 
though agriculture is the greatest of our industries and affects all. 

Personally, I have a special interest in this question of agri- 
culture, and worked unceasingly to prevent the recent Agricul- 
tural Bill from becoming law. We have had Government control 
in many undesirable forms, but never has it reached such a pitch 
of absurdity as in relation to agricultural matters. The idea of 
attempting to industrialise agriculture on the lines of a business 
carried on in towns and within the four walls of a factory! It 
is ridiculous to reduce hours of labour in the country to accord 
with those in places where manufacturing is carried on, seeing 
that sunshine and fine weather are not necessary in a factory 
with closed doors and a good roof. Likewise it is stupid to a 
degree to saddle the community with corn subsidies on the off- 
chance that at some date in the distant future we might be again 
engaged in war. 
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Some months ago I was responsible for the wide circulation 
of an article written by a skilled agriculturist in Herefordshire, 
which threw into bold relief the glaring absurdities of the Agri- 
cultural Bill, and no doubt had much effect in bringing about 
the ‘ scrapping’ of the whole scheme. The article conclusively 
proved that even if the Bill became law, English agriculture could 
not economically produce all the food required for the industrial 
millions of this country, while Imperial, Colonial and foreign in- 
terests and exchanges, must perforce suffer,in order that corn might 
be cultivated on land at home which was economically unsuitable 
for the purpose. The Agricultural Bill, he pointed out, might 
mean the production of more corn here, but only at a greater cost 
and ruin to the nation. It would be a national weakness, folly 
and scandal to apply capital and labour to produce something that 
could be done much cheaper and easier in more favoured climes, 
and would put out of joint the system that had made us so great 
a manufacturing nation. 

I agree with the views of the expert referred to, and as a 
general rule I am determinedly against all subsidies. In the case 
of coal, I admit—as I have said before—that I have been in favour 
of the giving of the 10,000,000/. to the miners, but this was an 
exceptional case where money was required to compensate for 
the gross mismanagement of the industry by the Government. 
I like subsidies as little as I like strikes, and both strikes and 
lock-outs are methods of barbarism. I have never yet known 
them to do an atom of good to anyone, while scores of times they 
have resulted in endless loss to both masters and men and to the 
whole community. As an example, I may say that if we had 
gone on in the way we did during the twenty years before the 
signing of the Brooklands Agreement, we should, instead of being 
able to point to the great development we have made in cotton 
manufacture, have lost by this time half the trade of Lancashire, 
and forfeited our great position as the chief cotton manufacturing 
country in the world. 

While I have dealt at some length with the various factors 
which have made for unrest and dislocation of industry, I think 
I ought to say that I am not and never have been a pessimist 
regarding the future of the country and the Empire. With 
proper guidance and good statesmanship, England, I feel sure, 
will yet enjoy a prosperity such as she has never before seen 
in all her history. But there must be certain broad principles 
observed if we are to reap the fruits of our efforts. There must 
be, above all, a permanent industrial peace, and a new spirit of 
co-operation between Capital and Labour. As the principal pro- 
moter of the Industrial Council appointed by the Government 
in 1911, I considered it my duty during the worst period of the 
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recent coal strike to get into personal contact with the leaders of 
both Capital and Labour, and to do everything possible to bring 
about good relations between the contending parties. The result 
of my personal interviews and the wide publicity my views 
obtained in the Press and elsewhere convinced me that I was on 
right lines, and nothing impressed me more than the evidence 
I found on every hand of a desire for some instrument of per- 
manent industrial peace. The world is tired of wrangling, and 
will, I am sure, respond readily to those employers and leaders 
of the workers who display the necessary wisdom and fair- 
mindedness. 

To secure a lasting peace in industry it is necessary for us 
to change our policy fundamentally. Let me sum up my own 
views : I contend that the Government of the country, whatever 
its politics, should cease to meddle in the internal affairs of in- 
dustry, confining itself to the development of industry and com- 
merce on general lines and backing the conclusions of the practical 
men ; that industries being interdependent, each should be viewed 
in its relation to the whole, no set of employers or employed being 
at liberty to bring about stoppages which would involve others 
without having exhausted every resource available for a peaceful 
settlement ; that’ each industry should be managed as a whole; 
that some such scheme as that in existence among cotton spinners 
for the regulation of wages according to the state of trade should 
be applied to all industries ; that an industrial court of appeal to 
which deadlocks in all disputes can be referred should be set up 
at once on the lines of the Industrial Council of 1911, composed 
of twenty-six men who hold or have held leading positions in con- 
nexion with the organisations representing Capital and Labour 
controlling the staple industries of the country which embrace 
three quarters of the whole of our industries; and that the inter- 
national idea should be developed in industrial organisation with 
a@ view to removing inequalities in the standards of wages in 
accordance with the conditions obtaining in various countries, so 
as to remove unfair competition for the world’s trade. 

This may seem a tall order, but I see no insuperable difficulties 
in carrying out the entire programme, given the necessary good- 
will and good faith of everyone concerned. All the items I have 
named exist already in the embryonic stage, and it remains but 
to carry them step by step to their desired achievement. We shall 
have to take the large view if we wish to succeed : it is not by 
temporary expedients that we can restore prosperity and establish 
the conditions which will make for a lasting peace. 

There must be recognition on both sides of new economic 
principles, for only by acknowledging the new status of the 
workers can strikes and lock-outs be made impossible. There 
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must be, in the new arrangements between master and man, an 
acceptance of the principle that the workers have won the right 
to a higher standard of living, a shorter working day, and a share 
in control; that unemployment should be a charge on industry; 
and that wages and conditions of work in all countries should be 
so adjusted that unfair competition, through advantage being 
taken of the workers, should be avoided. The last-named condi- 
tion would have seemed impossible of attainment some years 
ago, but since the war it has become apparent that such calcula- 
tiuns can be made with almost scientific accuracy. I do not, 
therefore, despair of seeing industrial affairs properly and fairly 
co-ordinated, nationally and internationally. 

What I have in mind can be best illustrated by what is hap- 
pening in the cotton trade. England and America have now 
agreed upon a 48-hour week, and it is understood that other nations 
will soon adopt similar hours. There is also a general agreement 

among cotton-using nations on the question of short time, and 

before long I hope to see an agreement with regard to wages. 
Important questions affecting wages, hours of labour, finance, 
general shortage, high prices, and the relations of Capital and 
Labour, will have to be faced in earnest all over the world. Many 
of the subjects I have mentioned are complicated by local and 
national considerations, but in the main they are common to 
every country, and could be dealt with on an international basis. 
Tt is well known that employers in different countries are often 
deterred from giving effect to such important proposals as profit- 
sharing, and other methods of giving workers a monetary interest 
in an industry, by consideration of the effect it will have else- 
where. In these circumstances, does it not become apparent that 
we require an international scheme which will take into account 
the varying conditions in different countries and establish a fair 
rate of wages, so that there should be no unfair competition for 
trade? 

As examples of practical men working on international lines, 
I would call attention to two organisations already in being—the 
International Cotton Federation established in 1904 and the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, established in 1905. In these 
two organisations we have actually had a League of Nations esta- 
blished during the past sixteen years, and their work has proved 
conclusively not only how complete is the interdependence of 
nations, but that in the production of the two prime necessaries 
of life—food and clothing—the nations of the world can work 
in perfect harmony. I would like also to call attention to the fact 
that the workers of the world have been organised on an inter- 
national basis for many years and that at a recent congress in 
London, delegates representing 27,000,000 workers were present. 
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Let me emphasise, in conclusion, the necessity for all these 
matters being dealt with by industrial experts and not by poli- 
ticians. We have at our disposal some of the finest leaders of 
industry in the world, men of vision, who are eminently capable 
of undertaking the great work of reconstruction. What the inter- 
ference of politicians has done has been to set masters and men 
by the ears in war-time, and then to hamper, harass and restrict 
recovery when hostilities have come to an end. This interference 
in regard to agriculture, coal, transport, postal facilities, telephones 
and in other directions, which should be helpful to trade has been 
pernicious and retrograde. Instead of giving more and better 
facilities in order to get all the wheels of industry turning at the 
earliest possible moment, progress has been clogged at every turn, 
and methods reintroduced which recall old Corn Law days and the 
era of the toll-bar. 

There is no question as to our future in the hands of our great 
captains of industry ; they are men capable of restoring our trade 
and our credit, of bringing us back to our old-time happiness and 
prosperity, at the same time being not unmindful of the great 
destiny in store for our beloved country and Empire. 


CHARLES W. MACARA. 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF INDUSTRY 


For why?—Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
WoRDSWORTH, Rob Roy’s Grave. 


‘WE are all Socialists now,’ once exclaimed Sir William 
Harcourt, and the saying was considered startling by people who 
had failed to recognise that, in the scientific sense of the term, 
we have all of us to a great extent always been Socialists. We 
have practised Socialism without knowing it, as M. Jourdain 
talked prose, for we have recognised that many matters must, in 
the common interest, be regulated by a central authority, i.e. the 
state. The dispute has been as to the number and nature of 
these activities. Defence against foreign aggression and main- 
tenance of order within the realm, of the King’s Peace, in the 
words of the jurists, have at all times been regarded as the busi- 
ness of the Government, but during the nineteenth century manu- 
facture was considered as emphatically a non-Socialistic affair. 
This view however was by no means always taken during our his- 
tory, and even during the nineteenth century industry was regu- 
lated to some extent, necessarily on Socialist lines. 

In the matter of communications, the line between Socialism 
and Individualism was very finely drawn. Roads were Socialist, 
railways and shipping Individualist. But the Socialism of the 
roads was watered down by their being assigned to counties and 
districts, while the Individualism of the great railway companies 
was almost confined to their ownership, management, and com- 
petition with each other. Apart from that they were adminis- 
tered by their proprietors largely on the lines of a Government 
department, their charges and area were defined by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and recently their wages-scale has been decided for them 
by governmental authority. 

In fact throughout the ages and in all countries the pendulum 
representing the state has swung within the arch of which one 
side is inscribed Individualism and the other Socialism. The 
most consistent Individualist of whom we have record was Rob 
Roy.” On the other hand as a leading exponent of the Socialistic 
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school of thought we might suggest Henri Quatre of France, 
whose policy was directed to enabling every French peasant to 
have a fowl in the pot on Sunday. And this policy was also that 
of his immediate successors and advisers, of Sully, of Colbert, and 
of the two great Cardinals. 

In England we had the philosopher Hobbes with his Levia- 
than, and in the time of the early Tudors and Plantagenets we 
pursued a policy largely Socialistic, viz. the feudal system. The 
Civil Wars and the Revolution of 1688 indicated the swing of the 
pendulum towards Individualism, and it continued so to swing 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century. The great French 
Revolution showed a similar tendency on the Continent. 

We are now quite obviously entering on a new epoch. The 
pendulum is clearly pointing towards Socialism. But we do not 
yet know how far it will swing in that direction, nor have we 
generally made up our minds whether it is better to accentuate, 
or endeavour to arrest its movement. To drop metaphor, our 
industries, organised in accordance with nineteenth-century doc- 
trine on a strictly Individualist basis, are everywhere disintegrat- 
ing and breaking down. The state sees itself menaced by the 
failure of its communications ; of other essential services such as 
lighting ; by the flooding of its mines, and the withdrawal of the 
cheap coal on which its existence as a commercial community 
depends. This on the top of unprecedented and unbearable taxa- 
tion, and all the incidental losses of a Great War. 

If the present disorganisation of production and of all business 
dependent on production continues, the state, as we know it, 
is inevitably doomed. We shall decline by ways the mind hardly 
dares envisage to the condition of a small agricultural community. 

But every living organism defends itself when attacked. Our 
state is being attacked. If it has life in it, it will react to the 
danger. If our industries, organised on an Individualistic basis, 
are floundering and deliquescing on all sides, may they not be 
reorganised on a Socialistic basis so as to provide for a period of 
reasonable security and prosperity? If under dynamic conditions 
we have failed to live and prosper, can we not make a spring to 
safety by reverting to conditions which are static? 

It behoves us to do what we can, for the permanent discon- 
tent, felt by the whole of our working classes with the conditions 
of industry as actually organised, is the reef whereon our ship 
of State is at present shattering itself to pieces. The bedrock 
reason for their discontent may be summed up in five words: 
Low wages and uncertain employment. Raise their wages or, 
let us say, maintain them at the present standards as fixed during 
the years of the Great War; remove simultaneously the fear of 
unemployment, and strikes will cease forthwith, the wheels of 
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industry will again go round obediently, purchasing power and 
effective demand will revive, and all will be well with the 
community. 

We now come to the point at issue between the Socialist and 
the Individualist. The latter asserts roundly that beyond pro- 
viding doles to assist the out-of-works the state can do practically 
nothing. Slack years must alternate with boom years, bad trade 
with good. During the good years of the boom there will be 
plenty of work for everyone and wages will rise to satisfactory 
figures, but when the slack time comes wages must necessarily 
be reduced and great numbers of the workers will fail to find 
employment. To his mind it is a natural process like the alterna- 
tion between winter and summer and as little to be controlled 
by human effort. It is the object of this article to show that this 
view is erroneous ; that by the Socialisation of industry the alterna- 
tions of good and bad years can to a very large extent be controlled, 
and a steady level of prosperity maintained; that the full 
granaries of the boom years can, as in the time of Joseph in 
Egypt, be utilised to tide workers and nation over the slack. 

To understand how this can be, let us investigate the course 
of a boom period as affecting (A) employers, (B) employed. We 
will take an example from the woollen trade. 

Let it be supposed that in a normal average year a yard of a 
particular kind of cloth costs 6s. to make, and the costs of pro- 
duction are distributed as follows: Wages, 3s.; owner’s profit, 
exclusive of interest on capital, 3d. All other expenses, i.e. cost 
of raw material, marketing etc., maintenance of mill, and interest 
on capital, 2s. 9d." 

Let it be also supposed that the daily production of each 
individual workman averages out at 3 yards of cloth, that he 
therefore earns 9s. per day, or say 2/. 10s. a week, while the 
owner’s profit, or royalty. on the total number of yards sold, 
amounts to 2000. a year, which latter sum constitutes his wages 
of superintendence, or the cost of direction, in addition to the 
interest he receives on his capital. 

Let it now be further supposed that some increase of effective 
demand for this particular kind of cloth enables the mull-owner 
to sell it at 9s. the yard instead of at 6s. In the first instance 
there will be, during some little time—say in this case six months 


1 These figures, and those that follow, are used for the purpose of illustration 
only. From a scientific point of view it would be better to employ algebraical 
symbols x and y, but these would be less easy or agreeable for the general reader to 
follow. While representing accurately the general effect of the alternation between 
years that are normal, boom, and slack, I do not intend to convey that in the 
woollen or any other industry wages represent exactly one half of the costs of pro- 
duction, or that the employer's profit, or royalty on each yard of cloth, is exactly 1d. 
to the workman’s 1s. 
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—uncertainty whether this rise in the price of the cloth is acci- 
dental and temporary or likely to continue and increase. Until 
this question is determined, and until the stocks of raw material 
in the manufacturer’s hands are exhausted, the costs of produc- 
tion will not be affected, and we have what, for the purposes 
of ‘this article, I will call an Unacknowledged Boom. If how- 
ever the increased demand for the cloth continues it will lead 
to an increased demand for the wool, dyestuffs etc. entering into 
its manufacture. Their price will rise in turn. The boom going 
on, existing mills will be enlarged and will employ more looms. 
New mills will be built. There will result an increased demand 
for labour, and wages will rise. But the price of the cloth will 
not remain at the Unacknowledged Boom figure referred to. 
The circumstances supposed above imply a steady and increasing 
demand considerably in excess of the capacity of existing mills 
to supply, and this involves in turn a steady increase in the price 
of the cloth, which we will suppose rises to 18s. the yard. We 
have now the Acknowledged Boom in full swing. 

Let us consider the effects of these happenings on A. and B. 
respectively. 

During the period of the Unacknowledged Boom there has 
been no increase of expenditure on either wages or raw materials, 
therefore B., the employed cloth-makers, are not affected at all, 
but A. the employer is affected most materially. His cloth costs 
him the same to make, but he sells it at a much higher figure, and 
on each yard sold, instead of reckoning 3s. wages, 2s. 9d. cost of 
raw material etc., and 3d. royalty, he now reckons 3s. wages, 
2s. 9d. cost of raw material, and 3s. 3d. royalty. That is to 
say, the owner’s wages of superintendence are thirteen times 
as much as before the boom. If his income from this source for 
six months was formerly 10001. it is now 13,0001. If he chooses 
to live as before, he can invest 12,0001. at 5 per cent. to bring 
him in an income of 6001. a year; 60 per cent. of his half-yearly 
wages of superintendence is henceforward assured to him for 
ever, and for it he need do no further work. Probably, in 
practice, he uses this money, or some of it, to enlarge his mill 
and extend his business. But he is under no obligation to do 
so, while if he does do so he, as will be shown, immensely 
increases his ultimate takings. And meantime his employed 
workpeople have taken nothing. Rob Roy, having had the power, 
has taken everything. Such are the results of Rob Roy’s 
economic principles, sanctified by law and custom, and applied 
to industry . 

We now pass to the period of the Acknowledged Boom, which 
we will assume to last two years. Let it be supposed that, the 
price of cloth having trebled, the price of raw material has doubled, 
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and that wages have also doubled. Let us confine our attention 
to wages: (a) the wages of superintendence, i.e. the share of 
the owner ; (b) the share of the workpeople. 

Out of our yard of cloth costing 18s. the workman now receives 
6s., equal to 18s. a day, or say 5/. a week. His recklessness in 
spending this increase of income is usually a source of grief 
and tears to the orthodox economist. As some slight concession 
to the orthodox economist’s feelings we will suppose that the 
employer exercises equal recklessness—that he spends out of the 
profits of his mill 4000/. a year instead of 2000/. Allowing for 
the doubled cost of production he now draws to himself, as his 
royalty on each yard of cloth produced, 6s. 6d. instead of his 
original 3d. His share has now increased to 26 times his original 
wage of 20001. a year. During the two years of the boom he 
will receive 104,000/. We agreed that he should increase his 
expenditure pari passu with that of his workpeople, so he now 
spends 8000/. He still, with the 12,0001. previously earned, has 
considerably upwards of 100,000l. fo invest. If his original 
12,0001. was put into increasing his premises he may very well 
have twice as much. 

Rob Roy can now retire. Booms and Slumps no longer matter 
to him. He can make a bonfire of his mill if he likes to celebrate 
his retirement, but more probably he turns it into a Limited 
Company and disposes of it to a confiding public on the basis 
of his boom-year profits. He can enjoy without working for it 
an income of anything between five and fifteen thousand a year, 
say four to five times the amount of his original wages of super- 
intendence. 

But what of B.? What of his employees, how much have 
they been able to keep, as a provision against the inevitable 
slump? For it is indeed a condition of our present system of 
industry that the slump should follow the boom as inevitably 
as winter follows summer. This is the necessary consequence 
of overproduction. When fortunes are to be made out of manu- 
facture there is naturally a rush to share the bonanza profits, 
and a race ensues to get in and out in time, and the Devil takes 
the hindmost. 

So now our market is glutted, demand ceases, and the slump 
begins. Since the cloth can no longer be sold the mill runs on 
short time, or closes down altogether. During the boom both 
eraployer and employed increased their expenditure propor- 
tionally. Both probably spent a certain amount on luxuries. 
He perhaps bought a motor car, they perhaps pianos. The 
difference is that while he can go on buying motor cars inde- 
finitely, more motor cars than ever, metaphorically speaking, they 
must sell their pianos for bread, and this poor resource being 
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soon exhausted find themselves faced with starvation and the 
workhouse. And while their late employer revels in country 
houses, grouse moors, and other luxuries of the new rich, they see 
their children starving round them. Naturally the contrast strikes 
them as unfair. Naturally they are discontented. Their deep 
inarticulate discontent is wrecking British industry, and if a 
remedy cannot be found will wreck the British Empire. There 
can be no effectual remedy except on the lines of Socialisation of 
industry. 

Consider what would have happened if the mill had been a 
Government concern with a Government-appointed manager 
drawing a salary of 2000/. a year in the place of the owner. We 
may even grant our manager bonuses in the good years of the 
industry that will double his income. 

Let us take, on the basis of the figures given, the profits of this 
particular mill during the boom at 150,000/., a most conservative 
estimate. The original wages bill of the mill, in a normal year, 
was 24,0001. During the boom wages were doubled and amounted 
to 48,0001. During the slump, we will suppose that the mill was 
shut down and no wages paid at all. But had the 150,000/. of 
profit been available as a reserve for wages, the mill need never 
have shut down, and even at the higher rate wages could have 
been paid for three years although not a single yard of cloth, had 
been sold. But such cloth would have been continuously pro- 
duced, there would have accumulated great stores in the Govern- 
ment warehouses attached to the mill, available to meet the 
demand when the markets ceased to be glutted. 

In practice, if industry generally were run on these lines these 
reserves would result in such a steadying of the market, produc- 
tion and demand would be so harmoniously regularised, that 
exaggerated booms and slumps would be a thing of the past. In 
that case the consumer would benefit by being able at all times 
to purchase cloth at a reasonable price. But if the alternation 
of booms and slumps did continue, what he lost as a consumer 
he would get back as a taxpayer, for after satisfying all legitimate 
demands of the workpeople there would be left out of the profits 
of the boom a large margin to be devoted to the liquidation of the 
National Debt, or other national purpose. All that would be 
wanted would be a Government guarantee and the appointment of 
a Government manager. The guarantee would cost nothing, for 
it is presumed that the mill-owner gets interest on his money 
invested in addition to the wages of superintendence. Moreover, 
in the case of such a mill as has been suggested, the freehold 
value of the business could have been paid for over and over again 
out of profits. 
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It is the incredible inflation of the wages of superintendence 
during the boom year that sucks all the life-blood out of industry 
and leaves it anaemic and helpless to face the inevitable slump. 
Let the state become owner, and these wages of superintendeyce 
will be earmarked in the first instance for the needs of the indus- 
trials concerned, and when these have been fairly met, available 
for public purposes generally. In the case of one particular mill 
we should be the poorer for such amusement as we might derive 
from witnessing the antics of one nouveau riche, but we should 
be the richer for out-of-work pay saved over nearly 10,000 work- 
people and their dependents, who instead of rotting in idleness 
would be happily and profitably employed at a rate of wage satis- 
factory to themselves. We should also be the richer for the cloth 
they produced. And since the community has now to support 
the unemployed the community is obviously entitled to have a say 
in the matter. 

But it may be argued that all this is purely theoretical and 
has no bearing on practical politics, since it is impossible, even if 
desirable, suddenly to alter our entire system of production. This 
of course is so, nevertheless it is only by the study of an A. B. 
case, such as that put forward for the purpose of illustration, that 
we can arrive at the principles which must guide us when we 
come to deal with matters of practical politics. 

There are at present two burning questions—two Sphinx’s 
riddles they may be called—set the British public for solution, 
viz, the coal strike and the unemployment problem. Space does 
not permit me, on the present occasion, to deal with both. I will 
confine myself to the question of the miners. Their case seems 
to me to have been very badly put before the public. Nobody 
seemed to understand it. Nobody, with the honourable exception 
of The Times newspaper, seems to have even tried to understand 
it. Yet if the principle be conceded that the industrial profits 
of boom years ought, in justice, to be ear-marked for the mainten- 
ance, during a slump, of the workers concerned, then the miners’ 
demands will appear to have been most moderate. 

They made two claims: first, that as the community had 
benefited by boom profits amounting, as they believed, to 
750,000 0001. during the fat years, 100,000,000/. should be restored 
to the industry to enable it to carry on with over the slack times. 
This was represented as asking for a subsidy. It is nothing of the 
sort. Miners or any other workers have an absolute right to live 
by the proceeds of their industry, whether in bad years or good, 
since their exertions are indispensable to its continued existence. 
After all they cannot, as in a Wellsian romance, be put to sleep 
until the wheels of trade have swung back from slack to boom. 
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And if ,the concession of their claim were demanded by justice 
it was at least equally dictated by expediency. Had we seen 
fit to concede it we should have secured two years peaceful pro- 
duction, and long before the end of that period was reached the 
assistance asked for, viz. 1,000,0001. a week, would no longer have 
been required, owing to revival of business. As a result of our 
refusal ta recognise a just claim we have, according to 
official estimates, lost as a Government exactly the sum in dis- 
pute, viz. 100,000,000/. in revenue. As to the losses of private 
individuals, including those of the miners themselves, and of 
traders generally, they are incalculable. 

The miners’ second claim, fairly considered, will be seen to 
be equally reasonable. They ask that with a view to controlling 
the excessive oscillations to which their trade is peculiarly liable, 
a national fund should be created to serve, so to speak, as a fly- 
wheel and exert a steadying influence. It has been shown that 
the suffering caused by these oscillations of industry falls almost 
exclusively on the workers, and it must be noted that the mining 
industry, as compared with almost any other, is at a disadvantage, 
in so far that—whereas in the woollen manufacture, for example, 
variations occur in time only, as between year and year—in the 
mining industry, besides the variations in time, you have con- 
siderable variations in place. At any given time every properly 
conducted woollen mill might, subject to minor local differences, 
pay very much the same wages. This is not the case with mines. 
Besides boom years and slack years affecting the industry 
generally you have, as Sir William Beveridge pointed out in 
an illuminating letter to The Times, local booms and slacks, 
affecting a particular district, i.e. South Wales or Yorkshire. You 
also have mines which under the most efficient management can- 
not pay adequate wages because of the difficulty of extracting 
the coal. It may be argued that these should be closed down. 
Yes, but if you do that you diminish pro tanto the total amount 
of coal brought to the surface. We do not raise any too much 
as it is. If we raise less the price of the coal we do raise will 
increase. This will no doubt incréase the profits of the better 
mines, but the community in general will suffer, and suffer greatly, 
in consequence. 

It is therefore clear that this proposal of a National Pool is 
entirely in the interest of the community as well as of the 
industry, and, we may add, of industrial peace. It is in no 
way incompatible with the closing down of unprofitable mines, 
in fact it implies the necessity of so doing. But it also implies 
that this action be taken as the result of long views affecting 
the industry generally, and not in a hurry of panic following 
on a local or temporary slump. It is the more necessary to move 
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with caution in this matter because a mine once closed down 
cannot be reopened, except at vast expense. 

It would further be the duty of the Trustees of the National 
Pool to deal with all other means of increasing production, e.g. 
by the introduction of improved machinery, and the public would 
benefit accordingly. 

The conclusion submitted is that it will be useless, during the 
times that are coming, to attempt to meet the arguments of our 
industrial workers with a flat non possumus. They demand 
definitely better and more secure conditions of life, and these can 
be provided only in one way, by the state regulation of industry 
and interception of excessive profit. It is no good our saying 
that we cannot and will not socialise our industries. 

If I may be permitted to enliven a dry subject with a quota- 
tion from that immortal work of humour In the Wrong Box, when 
Michael the lawyer and Pitman the artist were on their way 
to Gideon Forsyth’s chambers, where they meant to deposit the 
piano containing the body, Michael tells Pitman he must invent 
some story to account for their arrival, and get Gideon away. 
‘ But I can’t invent, I never could invent,’ exclaims the nervous 
little artist. Michael answers him: ‘You'll find you've got to, 
my boy.’ 

ARTHUR 8. HERBERT. 








THE CHILD OF THE UNMARRIED 
MOTHER 


THE fundamental idea upon which the new movement for the 
assistance of the unmarried mother rests is the need of protecting 
her child. It is an assertion of the child’s right to be saved, as 
far as this is possible, from paying the penalty of its illegitimate 
parentage. The claim of the child overrides all other considera- 
tions. 

Never has child-life been so precious as it is today. War 
has acted in a terribly effective way in dealing not only with men, 
but with their problems. We have learnt new and sharp lessons. 
The immense loss of life and of the powers of life in the war 
first forced us to consider the necessity of preserving the new 
generation even to its last and meanest members. England could 
afford no longer to be wasteful of the lives of little children. At 
last the movements to improve the conditions and protect those 
children whose parents have not married each other, for which 
many of us have struggled for long years in vain, have received 
new impetus. And it is well. What humanity has been power- 
less to do, war seems likely to accomplish. 

If we take an entirely practical view of the position certain 
grave dangers must become evident. The births registered in 
1919! include 41,876 illegitimate births, an increase of 424 upon 
the numbers of 1918. In one year nearly 42,000 children born 
out of wedlock in this land of ours. Try to realise what these 
figures mean. In the course of a single generation of twenty-five 
years one million shame-branded little ones are born—branded 
because their parents have acted illegitimately. 

The exact figures for England and Wales during the past five 
years are as follows : 





Year Total Births Illegitimate 





36,245 
37,689 
37,010 


1915 814,614 778,369 
1916 785,520 747,831 
1917 668,346 631,336 
1918 662,661 621,209 
1919 692,438 650,562 


41,452 
41,876 


1914 879,096 37,329 | 
| 
| | 














1 The last years for which the complete figures have been published. 
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Do not fail to note that the illegitimate birth-rate, which for 
some years before 1915 had remained approximately stationary, 
is now steadily increasing. Nor do these statistics show the full 
extent of the evil. In England, unfortunately, still-born births 
need not be registered ; were they recorded, the illegitimate birth- 
rate would be much higher than these figures show. In those 
countries where the records are kept, the number of stillborn, 
illegitimate births is always very high—sometimes twice as high 
as it is for children born under the protection of marriage. 

And what has been the result of what we have done, or rather, 
of what we have left undone? Everywhere we find an unusually 
high infant mortality among illegitimate children ; 20 per cent. 
die before one year. The death-rate among illegitimate children 
is at least twice as great as that of the legitimate; indeed, when 
all allowances are made it is probably much higher. At least two 
unprotected children die for each protected child. 

The mortality among unmarried mothers is proportionately 
great; a fact of special importance, seeing that when a mother 
dies in child-bed no claim for a maintenance order for the child’s 
upbringing can be made by any other person. Again, we are 
compelled to note the cruel inadequacy of our laws to protect 
these children. 

But I have no wish to weary my readers with the pitiful details 
of the wrongs suffered by these innocent victims of their parents’ 
want of control. The facts do not allow of any exaggeration, 
they are saddening and horrible enough in themselves. Who 
can doubt the greatness of the evil that has been, and still is, 
going on? I could add many more facts at least equally as 
impressive as the few I have given, all witnessing to a pitiful 
neglect of our duty. I have said nothing of the damage-rate, 
moral and physical, among the children who survive, for that is 
a misery-rate beyond all human calculation. No statistics can 
do more than shadow the extent of the evil, motherhood brought 
to despair—child-murders that fortunately remain hidden; the 


2 Provisional figures. 
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secret abortions, the concealed births, the still-born children who 
might have been born alive. 

The practical aspects of the question are indeed serious. And 
for this reason alone the altering of our antiquated and cruel 
bastardy laws has become a necessity. We cannot go on in the 
old ways of neglect. Punishment and indifference as applied to 
this problem have not worked well. They have led to an amount 
of appalling suffering among innocent children, which cannot be 
tolerated now that we have come to know and think about it. 
Everyone is agreed about this. There is a wide measure of 
unanimity also as to main principles, in regard to what ought 
to be done, though there is still considerable difference of opinion 
as to the details. What is agreed by all is that the bastardy laws 
must be amended so as (1) to protect the child, (2) to help the 
mother, (3) to fasten responsibility on the father; what there is 


- disagreement upon is the best way in which this threefold object 


may be obtained. 

Last year (May 1920) Mr. Neville Chamberlain, acting for the 
National Council for the better care of the unmarried mother 
and her child, brought forward a most admirable Bill, whose 
simple but revolutionary intention was to give each illegitimately 
born child two parents instead of one. Unfortunately, the 
original Bill underwent so much modification in its progress 
through Committee that its sponsors could hardly recognise it. 

Great opposition was shown to some of the proposals, in par- 
ticular to the attempt made by the Bill to get paternity settled 
at the earliest moment, and in the surest way. ‘To do this it 
was proposed to make it compulsory for the mother, or other 
person who registered the birth of the child, to give the name 
of the alleged father to the registrar, so that steps could at once 
be taken, if paternity was established, to secure provision for the 
child. It was held, in particular by women, that this compulsory 
divulgence of the father’s name was an unjustifiable interference 
with the mother’s rights. But the evil of the old system is that 
the child’s right to maintenance from its father is made dependent 
on the caprice of the mother. She may, and often does, wish 
to shield the man ; but this is wronging the child. It ought not 
to be by any caprice, but by justice, that the relationship of the 
child to its father should be decided, if we are to consider national 
welfare. The child will become a future citizen, and it is not 
good for the State to permit its father to neglect it. 

Provision was further made to protect the child by placing all 
illegitimately born children for guardianship as Wards of Court 
under the Children’s Act 1902. Objection was also taken to this 
clause. 

Vor. XC—No. 535 2 
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It was, perhaps, too much to hope that a Bill so moral and 
so drastic could find acceptance. Even the modest Bill into 
which the original Bill shrank, after passing the Committee stage, 
was thrust aside and, for want of time, no further steps were 
taken. Had it passed in its original form it would undoubtedly 
have been the most rational and thorough-going attack on irre- 
sponsible parenthood that has ever been attempted in this country, 

This year a new Bill has been brought forward by Captain 
Bowyer, framed on the uncontested clauses of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill. It has passed both readings in the House of Commons 
without opposition, and has emerged through the Committee 
stage with little alteration, except in its title. The unjust and 
hateful term of ‘ bastard’ has been discarded. And the new 
title, ‘ Children of Unmarried Parents Bill,’ shows, as perhaps 
nothing else could, the change that is slowly, but certainly, taking 
place in public opinion. 

The main provisions of the Bill will, if it passes into law, do 
away with two of the greatest evils under which the illegitimately 
born child suffers. To be born illegitimate in this country is to 
be illegitimate for ever. In Scotland this injustice is not found. 
There (as also in any other civilised land except our own) the 
child becomes legitimised by the simple and natural process of 
the mother marrying the father. Everyone must be in agreement 
with Clause V. of the new Bill, which proposes to end this 
cruelty of our law. By it, in future the marriage of the parents 
of all illegitimately born children will automatically legitimise 
them, whether born before or after the passing of the Act. Pro- 
posals are further made for the inheritance of property from 
either of the parents, with certain limitations, by all children 
so legitimised. 

Clause III of the Bill increases the maximum weekly sum 
that can be claimed from the father until the child is sixteen 
from 10s. to 40s. This is not too high a maximum payment, if 
a maximum is to be fixed at all. Personally, I should prefer 
a minimum to be assigned, beneath which the payments could 
not fall, and io leave the maximum to be decided, as it is in 
Norway, by the income and social position of both parents. 

The Bill also provides wider facilities for the appointment 
of the urgently necessary intermediary between the mother and 
the father, by making it permissible to delegate to some authorised 
person the duty of collecting the weekly payments from the father, 
in those districts where a Collecting Officer has not been appointed 
for this purpose. 

While I write, the fate of the Bill is still uncertain. Unfor- 
tunately, we know that these useful Bills, to reform evils which 
lie outside the experience of large numbers of people, have few 
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natural friends. Too often they perish because of the caution 
and inertia of the average statesman, killed by one of those 
methods which Parliament can always find for destroying a 
troublesome Bill without anyone being to blame; somehow the 
time when it should have passed through its final stage is other- 
wise occupied. 

It is certain that something will have to be done. The evil 
is increasing, and the public conscience is increasingly troubled 
at the sacrifice of innocent children. The position of the 
unmarried mothers, always sufficiently bad, has become much 
worse under conditions which have arisen since the war. 
For one thing, the supply of foster-mothers has diminished 
everywhere, especially in London and the larger cities. Even 
where women suitable for this purpose are still available, 


- the weekly sum asked for the child’s keep is so high that, in 


spite of wages being higher than in pre-war days, few mothers 
can afford to pay it and live decently themselves. 

The helplessness of the majority of these mothers is very 
great. They are not as a rule the quickest, brightest, healthiest 
girls. Some are feeble-minded, or verging on the feeble-minded. 
Many are of poor physique and untrained, and thus are low wage- 
earners. Almost always it is an absolute impossibility for such 
mothers, unassisted, to place their children in proper conditions 
for their upbringing. Few of the girls have relations or friends 
able and willing to help them. They are faced with the hopeless 
task of finding someone to look after the baby. In such 
circumstances, the child is regarded as a burden so heavy it must 
be cast off. The bitter cry of these driven mothers is : ‘Help me 
to get rid of my baby!’ ‘ Help me to get rid of my baby! ’ 

Here is one case that recently has come to my notice. A 
young mother gave birth to a healthy and bonny baby. She did 
not know the name of the father and she could claim no allow- 
ance. She was fortunate, however, and obtained a situation as 
general servant, where she was allowed to have her baby with 
her. But the place was a hard one; she was unable to give atten- 
tion to the baby, and, shut up in a bedroom for the greater part 
of the day, it pined and failed. The mother was advised to take 
the child to the Infirmary, but the child could not be taken in 
unless the mother too went in. This would entail the loss of her 
situation ; therefore nothing was done. The baby stayed in the 
bedroom ; in a few days it was dead. 

We need not be surprised at the high death-rate among illegiti- 
mately born children. Appalling are the risks that await them. 
At birth they are quite as hardy as legitimate children ; they would 
even seem to be born stronger, since they die, unlike the legiti- 
mate, more frequently in the second month than in the first, and 
21u2 
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more frequently in the third month than in the second month. 
Three times as many among the illegitimates die before reach- 
ing adolescence as compared with protected children who have a 
father and a home. It is overwhelmingly evident that the high 
death-rate among these unprotected children is caused by defec- 
tive nutrition, bad home conditions, and want of sufficient care. 
In other words, these children die of our neglect. For the sin 
of their deaths rests upon each and all of us, until we rise up 
and refuse to accept conditions that permit children to be born 
only to die. 

We have demanded too much from the unmarried mother. 
The case I have given is in no way exceptional: it is just a 
single instance of a child’s unnecessary death among tens of thou- 
sands of cases that remain hidden. Investigation reveals case 
after case of infants having been absolutely done to death by 
dirt, cruelties, and neglect that ought not to be permitted. As 
a rule, the mother is very young, often she is irresponsible and 
characterless—incapable, without guidance, of so difficult a duty as 
the upbringing of the poor little creature she has helped so greatly 
to wrong by its very birth. 

But this is not to say that such mothers must be left unhelped 
and be punished ; rather is it the more necessary that they should 
be supported, helped and guided, just because of, and in propor- 
tion to, their weakness, for this is the only way of salvation for 
the child. Society has dealt harshly in the past with these un- 
honoured girl-mothers, heedless that by so doing it penalises 
their children, and in this way injures itself. Is it not obvious, 
then, that unless we are content for the waste of child-life to go 
on, and that things should remain as they are, we must put the 
position of all illegitimately born children on some more secure 
and stronger basis than it is at the present time? We have 
placed a burden on the one parent that she cannot bear, with 
the certain result, in uncounted cases, of the loss to society of 
the child. Now, the life of the child is of universal importance, 
and ought not to be left in the sole power of the mother ; it should 
be a matter of our collective concern. 

This truth is what I want to drive home with all the power 
that I have. Feeble tinkerings with this question are extreme 
foolishness. Admirable as are the many voluntary and charitable 
agencies, they are quite inadequate to meet to-day’s needs. Co- 
ordinated work has become imperative, if the difficulties are to 
be met. In almost every case of illegitimacy, the mother is in 
need of some assistance and the interests of each illegitimate 
infant must be carefully watched. The state should become the 
guardian or over-parent of these worse than orphaned little ones. 
This is a national, not a private, work. 
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The first practical duty—and it is a duty that cannot wait— 
is the provision of more hostels or homes for mothers and babies, 
to which day nurseries are attached, where the mothers can live 
with their babies for at least two years, and go out to work. The 
advantage of such homes is too obvious to need dwelling on; 
indeed, the saving of the child and the redemption of the mother 
depend alike on the possibility of both living a normal life. 
There should be a hostel in every town. One good will be that 
the hostel makes it possible for mothers to nurse their babies 
and thus give them the best physical start in life, while, at the 
same time (an advantage of even more vital importance) mother 
and child will be living under supervision, so that there will be 
much less chance of a mother of unstable character doing hurt 
to her child. No mother ought to be able to regard the child 
as ‘her property,’ to do with what she likes. 

There are, however, mothers suffering from such moral, 
mental, or physical defects as should prevent them being with 
their babies. For these mothers, special reformatory homes will 
be needed, while for their children, small homes, foster-mothers 
or adopting parents must be found. In these unfortunate cases, 
the only safeguard is to keep the child wholly out of the mother’s 
power. Maternity homes, in connexion with which there should 
be waiting homes for expectant mothers, must also be provided. 
This would ensure specialised medical and preventive treatment 
being given in all cases where it was needed. Many of these 
mothers suffer from syphilis. If they can be treated in the early 
months of their pregnancy, their children can be saved and born 
healthy.* 

Already a National Council for the Unmarried Mother and 
her Child has been formed, as a result of the conference held at 
the Mansion House on February 14, 1918. The Council is com- 
posed of representatives appointed by public authorities, as well 
as representatives of national voluntary organisations, and to these 
are added individual members. In this way, the co-ordination 
of efforts so greatly needed is gained. Much admirable work has 
been done, especially in educating public opinion. 

The right of the illegitimately born child to special protection 
by the state is being more and more recognised by all progressive 
countries. Norway, in particular, in its law concerning children 
whose parents have not married each other, has provided an 
excellent example of what can be done. Great Britain, even 
if the present Bill passes into law, will still lag behind. It will 


8 Forty-six mothers treated for syphilis at the London Hospital have all given 
birth to normal children. This encouraging fact was told by Dr. Sequeira to a 
meeting at the Guildhall January 1919, held by the National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
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not be for long. A new sense of our responsibility—a responsi- 
bility not to punish sin, but to prevent sin—is surely dawning 
in our social conscience. And as soon as we understand this, we 
must hasten to reform our inhuman laws. 

As regards suggestions for further amending the law, I pro- 
pose to point out some of the most obvious needs, without attempt- 
ing to touch on more fundamental changes, which, even if held 
to be advisable, would certainly be difficult of attainment in this 
country. Almost everyone will be in agreement, I think, with 
the following reforms : 


(1) There should be no maximum amount (though a mini- 
mum, as I have stated, would be advisable) in the maintenance 
order, which should be fixed according to the financial position 
of the parents. The payments of the weekly amount awarded 
should in all cases begin from the date of the child’s birth. 
The age of support should be raised from sixteen to eighteen 
years, while the alimony paid ought to include the cost of train- 
ing the child to earn its own living. If it should be physically 
or mentally deficient, so as to be unable to support itself, the 
father should continue his aid for its life. A further charge 
should be made on the father for the support of the mother 
for a period certainly not less than one month before, and three 
months after, the birth of the child. 


These liabilities should be met by each man who heedlessly 
becomes a father. Nothing will so effectively check irresponsible 
parenthood as a strict enforcement of responsible conduct. The 
law cannot, however, ensure good behaviour. 


(2) Therefore, failing the enforcement of payments by the 
father, as well as in all cases in which paternity cannot be 
established, the state should help necessitous mothers and pro- 
vide for the upbringing and training of the child in hostels with 
the mother or with foster-parents. 


The stigma attaching to the fatherhood of all illegitimate 
children is, at present, a direct cause of the neglect of his duties 
by the father. He may be willing to do his duty, but not if it 
involves the ruin of his entire career. 

Personally I would plead that not only the parents who after- 
wards marry shall give to their children the protection of lawful 
union, but that any man, whose affections turn to his offspring, 
should be empowered by declaration to make his lovechild his 
own, giving to it his name and the sanction of the law. 

This opportunity for right conduct once given by the law, 
I believe many men would voluntarily take the right course and 
gladly acknowledge their illegitimate fatherhood. 
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(3) Another hardship to the illegitimate child arises from 
its having no rights of inheritance from either parent. The 
child should inherit, at least from its mother, on her dying 
intestate, as if it were legitimate. While this might not affect 
very many cases, it would raise the status of illegitimates and 
give them legal relations. 

(4) In view of the large number of illegitimate children at 
present being adopted, it is urgently necessary that the principle 
of adoption be recognised by the law. There is hope that this 
much-needed reform will be undertaken; since the Committee 
on Child Adoption issued its report, considerable attention has 
been given to the question. It is felt that the time has come 
when adoption must be legalised. Until this is done, there is 
no kind of safeguard for the adopted child. 


There is much more in our laws that ought to be reformed. 
We shall still be far behind Norway. But the carrying out of 
even these simple measures will lead us a great step forward. 
Amendments of the law, however, will not alone suffice to meet 
the needs if these children are to be saved. Even more indis- 
pensable is the appointment of some responsible local authority 
to see that the best means are being taken (even under the exist- 
ing laws) for the welfare of every child illegitimately born in 
the district. This should be done at once: it ought not to be 
difficult. 

I would suggest that in every town and rural district a 
guardian should be appointed in addition to the Collecting Officer 
(preferably a woman), either paid or voluntary, but officially 
appointed, whose duty it would be (1) to help the mother before 
and after the birth of the child; (2) to seek out the father and 
urge a voluntary acknowledgment of paternity, and, when this 
cannot be gained, to see that the law is rightly administered ; 
(3) to watch over the interests of the child and as far as possible 
protect it from any injustice, either from its father or its mother, 
or from foster-parents. The kind of help given would have to 
be varied and must be made.suitable to each individual case. 
Regular visitation of every illegitimate child until the age of six- 
teen would be undertaken, whether living with its mother, alone, 
or in hostels, or boarded-out with foster-parents or permanently 
adopted. I would suggest also that there should be placed over 
these visiting guardians a Government-appointed, permanent, 
highly salaried official—a kind of over-guardian or consultant, 
who would supervise the work of the ordinary guardians in diffi- 
cult cases or advise as to the best methods of carrying out the 
existing laws. This high official ought, in my opinion, to be a 
woman. 
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Such a scheme as I have outlined (briefly and, I know, in- 
adequately) would achieve the threefold object (1) of helping the 
mother ; (2) of safeguarding the child; (3) of fastening proper 
responsibility on the father. I1f wisely administered by guar- 
dians acting with sympathy and understanding, it could hardly 
fail to achieve the desired result of protecting the child. Every 
illegitimately born child would be placed under authorised 
oversight. 

As a preliminary step, and pending legislation, it would be 
an excellent plan if groups of interested people or societies were 
to form local representative committees to appoint voluntary 
visiting guardians. By this means the plan could be tried. Some 
kind of responsible and authoritative guardianship at once could 
be undertaken. The state could then begin its responsibility as 
guardian-parent to these helpless children whose natural parents 
have proved themselves lacking in the sense of parental 
responsibility. 

In claiming protective guardianship for every illegitimately 
born child ; in demanding homes and help for them and for their 
mothers, I am not pleading that sin may be made easy. I deny 
such a charge : rather am I pleading that virtue may not be made 
impossible. Save these mothers from worse than death; give 
these babies a right start in life. Let both be able to say in after 
years ‘ Thou hast considered my trouble. Thou hast known my 
soul in adversities. Thou hast set my foot in a large room.’ 


C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 


¢ Within the last few weeks, a fresh Bill attempting to remedy the defects in the 
present law has been introduced in Parliament by Mr. James Wignall, a Labour 
member. The new bill, like Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Bill and Captain Bowyer’s, 
would raise the maximum weekly payments to j2/. and cause subsequent marriage 
of the parents to legitimize the child. A further beneficial clause would make the 
father chargeable for the training of the child to earn a living and for the continuance 
of payments for its keep throughout life, if the child is unable tosupport itself owing 
to physical or mental defect. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM: 


A REPLY TO MR. AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 


THE pleasure of heresy-hunting never dies. Mr. Austin Hopkin- 
son has revived it, when it looked as though it were moribund, 
by his article on A New Heresy. But it is now the clergy who 
are the subjects, and a layman who is the author, of the intoler- 
ance. There is some reason indeed for thinking that the term 
‘heretic,’ in view of the lofty and noble persons to whom it has 
at different times been applied, is one of the most honourable 
terms in history. But little credit, if any at all, is due to the 
heresy-hunter. 

Mr. Hopkinson complains that the ecclesiastics who generally 
‘ conduct the fine old sport of heresy-hunting ’ have imported into 
it ‘an odium theologicum which renders it no fit occupation for 
a gentleman.’ The truth is, I think, that the persecuting spirit 
in human nature is one element of original sin; it is common 
both to clergymen and to laymen; it has infected both these 
orders of society during many ages, and, although it now assumes 
less rigorous and violent forms than of old, yet in neither of these 
orders is it altogether extinct. Mr. Hopkinson can scarcely be 
said to have shown by his example that it is a ‘ fit occupation 
for a gentleman.’ At the beginning of his article he states that 
the heresy which he impugns, i.e. Christian Socialism, is ‘ to all 
appearance held widely by those who are conventionally termed 
the superior clergy.’ But the Christian Socialists among the 
clergy to-day are not generally bishops and deans; they are the 
hard-working poverty-stricken priests who labour in the slums 
of great cities. Mr. Hopkinson quotes the suggestion, although 
he quotes it only to reject it, that ‘ the ecclesiastical dignitaries ’ 
who now profess Socialistic opinions are ‘ influenced by a desire 
to stand well with those into whose hands patronage will, they 
believe, shortly fall,’ i.e. apparently the Labour Party, as that 
is the Party which seems ‘ about to grasp political power.’ Mr. 
Hopkinson’s own explanation of the conduct which he alleges 
to have been adopted by certain ecclesiastical dignitaries is, I 
believe, as untrue as the alleged conduct itself; it is that they 
‘hope to find in Socialism a way by which obedience to the 
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precepts of their Founder may be deferred for yet a little while.’ 
It may be well, however, to examine Christian Socialism apart 
from uncharitable suggestions of motive; for it is an article of 
duty which has been taught, and indeed a feature of the example 
which has been set, by Christian teachers of the highest spiritual 
authority in the Church of England within the last fifty or more 
years, from Maurice and Kingsley to Westcott and Scott Holland. 

It is true indeed that some clergymen, and still more some 
bishops, have of late put themselves at times in a somewhat 
ridiculous position by entering directly into controversial politics. 
The Prime Minister gave them a wholesome rebuke when he told 
them that the function of the Church or the Churches was rather 
to create a righteous atmosphere in which the solution of political 
problems would be facilitated than to prescribe what the solution 
ought to be. Ecclesiastical dignitaries, as Mr. Hopkinson calls 
them, however highly they may be placed, cannot possess the 
technical knowledge and the practical experience which could 
alone enable them to offer a valuable opinion upon a matter at 
once so delicate and so difficult as the proper rate of wages in 
the mining industry. But they may and do justly plead for 
justice, good faith, equity, a strict observance of contracts, and 
a frank recognition of human rights in the relation between mine- 
owners and miners. Similarly, when ecclesiastical dignitaries 
call for a new spirit in the treatment of Irish affairs, they may 
mean little or nothing ; but if their meaning is that Ireland ought 
to be governed in accordance with the dictates of Sinn Fein or 
of Orangeism, and that consequently British troops ought to be 
wholly removed from Ireland or strongly reinforced in Ireland, 
or that Ireland as a whole should or should not be allowed to 
become a Republic, however strong may be the devotion of Ulster 
to the throne, it is clear that they do not and cannot so intimately 
understand all the conditions of policy in Ireland as to lay down 
the law for statesmen and administrators not only in Ireland but 
in England and for the Government itself. 

But what is Socialism, and what is Christian Socialism, if they 
are regarded in themselves, without reference to possible or actual 
developments which have compromised the Socialistic or the 
Christian Socialistic ideal? For every great social or spiritual 
reform is apt to be prejudiced in the eyes of the world by persons 
who hang on to it and make use of it for their own ends, and, 
while professing loyalty to it, yet distort and pervert it until it 
becomes unrecognisable to its originators. It was so that the 
Anabaptists professed to be children of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; but their vagaries cannot rightly be taken to prove that 
the spirit of Protestantism was essentially immoral. There is 
nothing wrong in Socialism itself, although there may be much 
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that is wrong in particular interpretations of Socialism. Socialism 
is opposed to Individualism ; it aims at the good not of the indi- 
vidual but of the society ; nay, it insists that the individual him- 
self should aim at the good of the society. It may misconceive 
the good of society, or the right and true means of attaining that 
good; but its aim is nothing less than the good of society as a 
whole. Whatever Socialistic experiments have been made, as by 
the Comte de Saint-Simon or Fourier or Louis Blanc in France, 
or by Robert Owen in Great Britain, it has been a characteristic 
of them all that they have designed to achieve community of happi- 
ness by community of effort. Socialism therefore is in its nature 
unselfish ; and, however gravely it may have been prejudiced by 
its supposed descent from the doctrines of the French Revolution 
or by Robert Owen’s anti-Christian and anti-social opinions, as 
e.g. in regard to marriage, yet, so far as it takes a man out of 
himself and enlarges his sympathies and interests to the full limits 
of the society in which he lives, it is in a true sense akin to 
Christianity. 

Socialism again is opposed not only to Individualism but to 
Syndicalism. It can no more recognise the justice of subordinat- 
ing the good of the whole to sectional than to individual good. 
Its goal, and its only possible goal, is the good of the whole. A 
critic of the Labour Party has maintained that ‘the failure of 
the Labour Movement is in the fact that it is a Labour move- 
ment, instead of a citizens’ movement.’ If the Labour Party 
is called, as it may well be called, to form a Government, it will 
be naturally exposed to the criticism, that, while other parties 
whether Whig, Liberal, Radical, Tory or Conservative, pro- 
fessedly seek the good of the nation as a whole, the Labour 
Party, as its name implies, seeks and is bound to seek the good 
of a party within the nation. But the attempt at enforcing the 
will of a section of the people upon the whole of the people by 
a lock-out or a strike is essentially as anti-social as it is anti- 
democratic. ‘A strike,’ in M. Barberet’s words, ‘ is a crime of 
lése-démocratie.’ For Democracy is the expression of the spirit 
which aims at promoting the good of the people as a whole by 
the will of the people as a whole. It is therefore a form of 
government which Socialism instinctively approves, but 
Syndicalism instinctively dislikes. 

Some at least then of the objects which modern Socialism 
proposes to itself must be condemned—if they are condemned at 
all—upon other than moral grounds. The nationalisation of the 
railways or the coalmines, for example, so long as it does not 
involve the confiscation of property, is an entirely legitimate 
policy ; yet it may be opposed on the ground that private control is, 
as experience teaches, more likely than public control to ensure 
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efficiency of administration and production. So, too, the munici- 
palisation of local undertakings, such as gasworks and tramways, 
is entirely legitimate; but it may not be sound and wise, and 
it may not promote the common interest of all citizens, if it pre- 
vents or retards the adoption of new discoveries in lighting and 
transport, because a large part of the city’s wealth is locked up 
in the existing means of lighting and transport. Nobody seems 
to mind what happens to the private speculator, if some new in- 
vention deprives him of his income ; but a city or a borough which 
is threatened with insolvency makes an appeal for universal 
compassion. 

Yet Socialism, however laudable or justifiable it may be in 
itself, is not and cannot be free from certain positive dangers. 
It may teach that every man ought to regard the interest of all 
his fellow-citizens and even of all his fellow-countrymen as well 
as his own; but it does not supply an immediate motive to self- 
sacrifice. It is naturally tempted to embrace a materialistic view 
of human good, if only because the statistics of material welfare 
are so much more easily accessible and intelligible than other 
statistics. But when Socialism becomes vitiated by a materialistic 
theory of life, it may soon fall first into economic fallacy and 
then into moral obliquity. Karl Marx held that the one dominant 
evil in society was capital; and as he wrongly believed that all 
capital was the product of labour, forgetting how great had been 
the contribution made to it by intellectual capacity, he wanted to 
banish capital, and he did not greatly care what means he used 
for the banishment of capital, from Society. Mr. Hopkinson 
caustically remarks that 

Socialism, in so far as it can be defined, is the belief that happiness 
depends upon material wealth, and that the material prosperity and 
therefore the happiness of mankind can best be increased by taking all 
means of production out of the hands of individuals and vesting them in 
an elected authority, whether the latter be chosen by the suffrage of the 
whole population or only by those actually engaged in the particular 
branch of industry under consideration. 


Such language as this may represent a particular phase or mode 
of Socialism ; but it does not reflect the spirit of Socialism itself. 
Yet Socialism, in its revolt at the conditions under which the 
vast majority of the people were living, working and dying, has 
not unfairly set before itself as its primary task the duty of 
ameliorating the homes, the habits and the social conditions of 
the poor. So far it has been a true ally of Christianity. Charles 
Kingsley, in such contributions as he made by his Letters to the 
Chartists with the signature ‘ Parson Lot’ upon Politics for the 
People, was fond of arguing that the Bible not only dwells on the 
rights of property and the duties of labour, but, ‘ for once that it 
does that, it preaches ten times over the duties of property and 
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the rights of labour.’ Socialism too may be and has been prole- 
tarian as well as materialistic in its temper. It has been so much 
absorbed in the wrongs of the majority, and, indeed, of the great 
majority, of the people as to forget or ignore the possibility of 
inflicting wrongs upon the minority; and if it has not preached 
sheer spoliation, it has not always shrunk from the thought of 
using its political power to tax out of existence the classes which 
it regarded as superior in position or in privilege to the 
proletariate. 

In all these circumstances it seems clear that as Socialism is 
both good and evil, Christian doctrine, if it is brought to bear upon 
Socialism, may tend to augment Socialistic good and to diminish 
Socialistic evil. 

In Maurice’s book The Kingdom of Christ occurs a remarkable 
passage bearing upon the need of the religious motive in Socialism. 

The St. Simonians [he says] felt that a universal society, even of the 
kind which they imagined—even a universal bank—could not be 
established by mere human hands. Here was another indication of the 
deeper wisdom which was at work amidst their extravagancies and con- 
tradictions. They must have asked themselves as they repeated the 
words ‘ Chacun selon sa capacité ’—but where shall we find the judge of 
capacities? Where dwells that seeing eye which shall perceive in each, 
that mighty power which shall assign to each, his rightful vocation? The 
question carried them into a mysterious region. There must be some 
supernatural foundation for this commonwealth, some supernatural 
superintendence over it. It was inconceivable upon any other hypothesis. 


Socialism, in fact, if it is wholly irreligious, wholly 
materialistic, is one thing; it is quite another thing when it is 
informed by the Christian spirit. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century a small body of clergymen, among whom were the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev. C. Kingsley, and the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, with the hearty co-operation of some laymen 
like-minded with themselves, conceived the idea of modifying 
Socialism by the leaven of Christianity. They remembered that 
the early Christians had practised a Socialistic or Communistic 
manner of life. ‘The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one will; neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common.’ The community of heart and will was vital, as they 
believed, to the community of goods. It was that community 
which made all the difference between Christian and non-Christian 
Socialism. In Rénan’s words, ‘ Une différence profonde venait 
de ce que le Communisme Chrétien avait une base religieuse, 
tandis que le Socialisme moderne n’en a pas. II est clair qu’une 
association ob le dividend est en raison des besoins de chacun, et 
non en raison du capital apporté, ne peut reposer que sur un senti- 
ment d’abnégation trés exalté, et sur une foi évidente en un 
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idéal religieux.’ The object then of the Christian Socialists was 
to Christianise or to re-Christianise society. It was to permeate 
the Churches as well as individual Christians with the social spirit 
of their Master. They did not indeed aspire to repeat the experi- 
ment of Communism in the early Church. Still less did they 
dream of making Christianity ‘a cog-wheel in the Labour Party 
machine.’ But they did profoundly believe that the spirit which 
had produced Communism in the early Church might produce 
similar or even better results in the modern world. 

Such watchwords of Sociaiism as liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, evidently admit more interpretations than one ; but it 
is only when they are Christianised that they become potent 
motives to the highest civic action. For liberty, as Christians con- 
ceive it, so far from being the equivalent, is the opposite to licence. 
There is a sense in which a savage enjoys greater freedom than a 
civilised man. But in another and higher sense the restraints 
which civilisation imposes are the very conditions of liberty. The 
true liberty of every individual is relative to the whole society in 
which he lives. It ends where the liberty of other citizens begins, 
It is in fact the liberty not to do wrong, but to do right. It is the 
liberty which attains full realisation in the most highly organised 
and civilised community. It is the liberty with which Christ has 
made His Christians free. Equality again is a phrase which may 
be and often has been misleading. There is no equality of 
talents or graces, as there is none of physical proportions, among 
human beings. In the circumstances of life men never have been 
and never will be equal. Equality of opportunity, which is the 
true democratic goal, in itself means inequality of attainment. It 
is upon the equality of all souls in the sight of God that human 
equality ultimately depends. But this is the equality which is 
taught by religion, by Christianity alone. As Bishop Westcott 
says in his Social Aspects of Christianity : 

Each fellow man is by God’s will made for eternal life, made to dis- 
cipline and cultivate his powers, made to serve his race and learn the end 
of his service; and we are bound, as far as lies in us, to strive that each 
shall attain his end. His cause is our own. Hvery inequality of earth is 
lost in the equality of souls. 


Here lies the secret not of Christian equality alone but of 
Christian Democracy. For Democracy, according to Lord Bryce, 
‘in its true sense is the product of Christianity, whose principle, 
asserted from the first and asserted until now, has been the 
spiritual equality of all men before God.’ Nor is the ethical spirit 
which inspires a true sense of liberty and of equality different in 
regard to fraternity. The question which lies before social 
reformers is not whether men are all brothers, but how they shall 
be induced to realise and emphasise their brotherhood. Cain and 
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Abel were brothers ; yet one was the murderer of the other. Men 
are brothers, as Christianity conceives them, because they are all 
sons of the same Almighty Father. They are brothers too one 
of another, because they are all brothers of Jesus Christ. If a 
motive is sought for the offices of brotherhood all the world over, 
it is most easily discoverable in His Person and in His Gospel. 
When Dr. Livingstone was asked on the shore of Lake Nyassa 
why he had come so far at so great a cost of suffering to 
evangelise the tribes of Central Africa, his reply was ‘ We are all 
children of the same Father, and I think we ought to know each 
other a little better.’ 

But a further service which the Church may render to 
Socialism, if she succeeds in Christianising social theory, is that 
she considers not one part of human nature alone but the whole 
human nature. Mr. Hopkinson tries to exhibit the breach 
between Christianity and Socialism by saying that 


While the Socialist declares that men can be neither good nor happy 
unless they have a high standard of physical comfort, the Christian is 
bound to hold that it is almost impossible for men to be either good or 
happy if they have a high standard of physical comfort. The Socialist is 
convinced that it is better to receive than to give, and that the mass of the 
people (that is, the World) ought to keep the aristocracy (that is, the 
Church) in subjection by means of the device known as democracy, so that 
human affairs may be guided rather by the selfish aspirations of the many 
than by the altruism of the few. 


History does not, I think, show that when political power has 
been concentrated in an oligarchy it has been exercised in an 
altruistic spirit. The contrast between the Church as an aris- 
tocracy and the mass of the people as a democracy, or as a body 
which uses ‘ the device known as democracy,’ is belied as much 
by the original history as by the essential character of Christianity. 
It is the glory of Christian Socialists that they have tried to raise 
the standard of physical comfort among the poor. Charles Kings- 
ley’s books, such as Alton Locke and Yeast, are stirring protests 
against the degradation of humanity. There are moral and 
spiritual dangers in poverty as well as in riches. But no Christian 
Socialist imagines the possibility of raising the standard of com- 
fort among the poor to the point at which they will incur such 
spiritual danger as Jesus Christ undoubtedly discerned in the 
possession and enjoyment of great wealth. He Himself was 
wont to feed the hungry and to heal the suffering. He ‘ went 
about doing good,’ not only spiritual but physical good. It was 
through the bodies of men that He won His way to the saving of 
their souls. The Church is true to His example, in so far as she 
ministers to men’s temporal needs. But she is untrue if she 
allows those needs to be the sole or the chief objects of her 
2m 2 
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ministry. Modern Socialism, if it must plead guilty—as has been 
alleged—to an ‘ unblushing confession of purely materialistic views 
of life,’ has gone far astray from the spirit. of Christianity. It 
calls for the correcting and reforming power of that spirit, and 
calls for it at once. But the founders of Christian Socialism did 
not confine their regenerative work to the physical amelioration of 
human life. They might be called muscular or materialistic 
Christians, but they were much more. They kept their eyes fixed 
upon man’s body; but they kept them fixed yet more intently 
upon his mind and upon his soul. The lives of F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley are witnesses to their deeply rooted concern for 
the intellectual life of the working class. The Working Men’s 
College has been the parent of all similar undertakings down to 
the Workers’ Educational Association in the present day. But 
they realised that Christian Socialism must be a moral and 
spiritual movement. It could never countenance the violation of 
the Christian moral law. It must lift its voice in behalf of 
righteousness at all times and among all classes. It laid its main 
stress upon the reformation or regeneration of individual lives. 
Some recent utterances in the name or in behalf of the Church 
are therefore not unreasonably liable to Mr. Hopkinson’s criticism, 
as expressing a one-sided or at the best a half-hearted idea of 
Christian duty. Nobody who is not a fanatic of Socialism will 
find grave fault with the measured language of the Encyclical 
Letter issued by the Archbishops and Bishops who assembled at 
the Lambeth Conference in 1920 upon the Church and Tndustrial 
Problems. But the report of the Archbishops’ Committee of 
Inquiry upon Christianity and Industrial Problems, prefaced as it 
is by the desire that ‘a call as of a trumpet should go forth to 
the Church to reconsider the moral and social meaning and bear- 
ings of its faith,’ leans too much to the support of one class only 
in the world of industry ; nor does it sufficiently guard itself against 
supporting such action as, even if it aims at a righteous end, does 
or easily may come into practical conflict with the law of rizhteous- 
ness. ‘The Industrial Christian Fellowshin, too, if its true spirit 
is represented by the words which Mr. Hopkinson quotes, has in 
practice so far departed from its perfectly legitimate objects as to 
incur the charge of assuming that an elevation in the standard of 
physical living will necessarily involve an elevation in the 
standard of the moral life. 

Christianity insists that all true social reform begins with the 
reform of individuals. Charles Kingsley, Socialist as he was, was 
wont in the days of the Chartists to complain that the Charter 
did not go far enough in reform ; for 


God fhe added] will only reform society on condition of our reforming 
every man his own self, while the devil is quite ready to help us to mend 
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the laws and the Parliament, earth and heaven, without ever starting such 
an impertinent and personal request as that a man should mend himself. 


To sum up then : Christian Socialism is in its nature an effort 
to leaven society by the Christian principle of the second great 
Commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

It aims at improving the social and economical conditions 
under which the people, and especially the poorest of the people, 
live, in order to make the conditions such as will help and not 
hinder moral conduct. 

But it holds with a strong and sure conviction that its true end 
is the good of society as a whole, not of any part or section in 
society ; and that the good of every part and every section will 
ultimately prove to be fully accordant with the good of the whole. 

It desires to elevate human nature as a whole by supplying the 
needs of man’s intellect and his spirit as well as of his body. 

Tt cannot in any circumstances condone breaches of the moral 
law for the attainment of social and economical ends. 

It feels assured that material benefits will not regenerate 
society, if they are divorced from the conversion of individual 
hearts and lives. 

It finds the Cross of Jesus Christ the supreme motive to the 
complete realisation of the liberty, equality, and fraternity which 
are the principles of all true Socialism. 

It is led, therefore, to the conclusion that Socialism will not 
and cannot attain its ideal, except so far as it is instinct with the 
spirit of Christianity. 

The Church of Christ, if she enters into a formal alliance with 
either Capital or Labour, will enter into it at the cost of sur- 
rendering her allegiance to Jesus Christ. But the Church, if she 
expresses and enforces, so far as in her lies, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, may redeem not only Capital and Labour but Society and 
Socialism itself. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 
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TWO YEARS OF COMMERCIAL FLYING 


Fyne has had good friends. It has also had some very bad 
ones. It has had the sort of friends who have done far more 
harm than good, because they have led people who do not know 
much about flying—which means the general public—to expect 
far more than it has been possible to achieve. And nothing 
irritates more, nowadays, than the over-statement of a case. 
Exaggeration brings its inevitable, speedy penalty. 

Personally, when in 1919 I gathered round me an expert staff 
and began to run the world’s first international daily ‘ air express ’ 
between London and Paris, I felt I suffered from no illusions. 
Flying, I realised, was a transport problem, and not any 
miraculous power which would escape the toils and set-backs of 
other new enterprises. I and others, in fact, saw that the very 
speed of flight, its immense advantage in sheer pace over all 
other transport, would involve us in the delicate task of finding 
@ new public, a new market, for this very special and remarkable 
convenience. Those who come forward with a scheme that 
has no place at all in a transport system which has been built 
up by centuries must be patient, diplomatic, very sure of them- 
selves and of the new method they employ. 

Standing as one can now, looking back over two short and 
troublous years of commercial aviation, one feels an almost painful 
necessity to see clearly and to think without prejudice. 

Nothing could be worse for flying, looked upon as it should 
be as a healthy, self-supporting enterprise, than the conviction 
so many people now have that it can never succeed commercially ; 
that the heavily burdened taxpayer must always regard it as yet 
another millstone round his neck. That there should be this 
belief is not surprising. The tale so far, in pioneer air trans- 
port enterprises, has been one of high hopes doomed to quick 
disappointment. But to say that aerial transport cannot be made 
to pay, as so many are saying now, to declare that commercially 
it is a failure and must always be so unless heavily subsidised 
by the State, is to make assertions which are quite unwarranted ; 
as it will be one of my purposes here to show. Flying can pay, 
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and will pay, given only a reasonable chance which it has been 
denied hitherto. 

Here I come to a concrete, dominating point. It is not so 
much the experimental flying itself which has failed. That has 
been extraordinarily successful. What has brought failure— 
though this is, really, quite the wrong word to use—what has 
cramped and stifled the work of commercial air pioneers ever 
since the war ended, has been circumstances which have equally 
affected many other things. The decision to stop the London- 
Paris ‘ air express’ could not have been based on its future 
prospects as shown by its first year’s running, but much more 
likely the necessity for providing capital for up-to-date commercial 
‘flying stock ’—if such a term can be used—and the difficulty 
in doing so when the great ‘slump’ was engulfing other better- 
established and more familiar enterprises. Flying went to the 
wall, and a bitterly pessimistic tone developed, not because of 
the failure of the machines, or the men who flew them, but because 
this new and hopeful business was borne down to temporary ruin 
with all the other projects which were falling right and left. 

Let me make this point quite clear, as I can with one 
convincing illustration. In the summer of 1920, just twelve 
months after I had started it, the London-Paris aeroplane express 
was actually showing a definite, legitimate, commercial profit. 
When all overhead charges had been allowed for, when deprecia- 
tion of machines and their running costs had been placed in thé 
books at an ample figure—and with traffic still coming spas- 
modically rather than regularly—this one perfectly experimental 
air line, running only the merest skeleton of traffic, had been 
able not only to show a profit for a week, or a month, but had 
done so for a period as long as three months. This success, coming 
so soon, was all the more remarkable, seeing that only two 
machines actually built for commercial flying were then available. 
The others, converted war craft, were some of them so uncom- 
mercial that even when they carried as much freight as they 
could be filled with, they did not pay their way. Even so, 
and with the drawback from the point of view of maintenance 
and repairs of operating machines with different engines and of 
different construction, aeroplane transport showed it could pay— 
and that without subsidy or any other artificial aid. 

Why, then, did the crash follow so soon afterwards, and all 
British services to the Continent cease? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place the financial strain of developing the Paris 
service so rapidly that a balance on the right side of the books 
could be shown in a year had been extremely heavy ; and, before 
the winter months of 1920-21 were faced, it became necessary 
to find more money, not so much for just keeping the service 
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running, as for the ordering of an entirely new fleet of aero- 
planes for the spring and summer of 1921. In this last respect 
the need was urgent. If anything had been proved at all by 
the first year of commercial flying, it was that it was little short 
of suicide to attempt to make air transport pay with the use 
of craft converted from their real war use to an artificial service 
in the carriage of passengers and goods. These machines had 
been built to achieve a given result almost irrespective of the 
engine-power they used up in doing so. Buf in business flying, 
as in any other form of business transport, your aim is to carry 
a maximum load possible, at any given speed, for a minimum 
expenditure of engine-power and fuel. Therefore the converted 
war aeroplane, though it could demonstrate the speed of regular 
flying, and also its trustworthiness, could do little else. It was, 
in fact, a white elephant from the point of view of trying to make 
money with it. This fact, appreciated more or less from the first, 
became the keynote of the whole situation when the summer flying 
of 1920 was reached, and a first machine was delivered which 
had actually been designed to carry as big a load as was aerodyna- 
mically possible for a reasonable amount of engine power. What 
the introduction of a really business aeroplane meant, even 
though the first of its kind and admittedly crude, it is quite easy 
to show. With the best biplane we had been using prior to 
its appearance we were carrying four passengers at 100 miles 
an hour for a motor expenditure of 350 horse-power. The new 
machine, still flying at 100 miles an hour, increased the carrying 
capacity from four to eight persons, with an addition of only 100 
horse-power.* 

With the use of this machine the receipts and expenditure 
figures showed such a revolution, in the direction of a better 
financial return, that, in addition to seeking additional capital 
to go through the winter of 1920-1, the aim was to scrap all 
converted war craft, and embark on the season of 1921 with a 
complete fleet of these new and improved machines, which would 
certainly -have allowed the three months’ profit of the previous 
summer to have been developed into an appreciable gain during 
the whole of the fine weather months, and with a prospect of 
creating some useful reserve for the winter of 1921-22, when a 
diminution of traffic was to be expected in severe weather. 


II 

Alas, though, for the hopes of those who thought that com- 
mercial aeroplane transport was on the eve of turning its first 
corner. The need for more money, to dispense with old flying 


1 Now we have a new monoplane ‘air express’ which, without any addition of 
power, will increase the carrying capacity from eight passengers to ten. 
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stock and make a further start with new, came just at that very 
adverse moment when we were face to face with the first fruits 
of the calamitous ‘slump.’ There was no money, temporarily, 
for even assured, proved enterprises, much less for such a strange 
and speculative affair as many business men still regarded flying 
as being. But even this adverse position might have been sur- 
mounted, so excellent were the prospects of air transport on the 
actual figures which could now be produced, had it not been for 
a second calamity, striking right at the very heart of British 
flying, which an unkind fate sent just at the same moment 
as the general trade ‘slump.’ It was this second catastrophe 
which, turning the tide definitely in the wrong direction, brought 
about the collapse in aerial transport which should never, at 
any normal time, have been allowed to occur; and which could 
have been obviated, even at the eleventh hour, had our authorities 
possessed a constructive policy instead of drifting helplessly. 

What happened was this. The French Government, dissatis- 
fied with reason at the showing their air lines had made on the 
Paris-London route when contrasted with the swift, dependable 
flying of British machines, decided to take a very definite hand 
in the game. Impressed as they had been time and again duning 
the war by the destructive power of aircraft even when air war 
was in its infancy, the French Senators and public required little 
persuasion when they were told that France could never rest 
secure until she was as powerful as she could be made in the air. 
And air-power, particularly during years of peace, could, it was 
decided, best be secured by (in addition to purely military efforts) 
developing with all the power of the State the construction, pilot- 
ing, and public use of French commercial aeroplanes. 

A bombshell was accordingly prepared more or less in secret 
by the French Government, and, when it burst, it affected pro- 
foundly the fortunes of the British air lines, trembling as these 
were, at that moment, in the balance. What the French had 
determined upon was the maintenance in commission, as a 
potential asset at any time of crisis, of a large number of com- 
mercial aeroplanes and pilots. This necessitated the further step 
of doing everything possible to encourage an increase in air-borne 
traffic, and so provide loads for the augmented fleet of craft. 

There is, of course, one perfectly familiar way of stimulating 
a demand for any article if you cannot rest content with a normal 
growth in demand. That expedient is suddenly to cut the price. 
And the French did this with the London-Paris air fare. Though 
our experience had showed that, even with an improved com- 
mercial aeroplane, a single London-Paris fare of at least 
101. 10s. Od. was necessary in order to show a sufficient working 
margin of profit over expenditure, and to ensure a reserve for the 
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acquisition, as they came along, of still better commercial 
machines, the French air lines, acting on Government instruc- 
tions, suddenly ‘cut’ this Paris-London fare to 800 francs (or, 
at the then rate of exchange, five guineas) with an additional 
charge for motor-car transport between aerodromes and cities, 
which brought it to a total of 61. 6s. Od. 

It was recognised, of course, that this fare, as it stood, was 
ruinously uncommercial in the sense that it was very little more 
than half what it ought to be. Nothing but the direct subsidy 
of the French Government, and their other indirect aid, made 
it possible for the French firms to operate at such a rate. 

This blow, catching British air transport when it was, so to 
say, ‘ between wind and water,’ and with its future finance un- 
certain, brought about a simply impossible state of affairs. All 
balance sheets for the period immediately ahead, based on a 
101. 10s. Od. fare, were now worth no more than the paper they 
were written on. Capital could not be raised on them; busi- 
ness men would not look at them. It was, in fact, obvious 
that a passenger who could travel for 61. 6s. Od. on one machine 
would not patronise another for which the fare was 10/. 10s. Od. 
The ground was cut completely from under our feet. 


II 


At this psychological moment, assuming that we had possessed 
a Government capable of acting with boldness and decision, the 
disintegration of the finest flying organisation in the world might 
have been obviated ; but, unfortunately, our commercial air future 
was, so far as Government action was concerned, in the hands 
of those who allowed themselves to be dictated to rather than 
themselves show any initiative. Overshadowed by a dictum that 
commercial aviation ‘must fly by itself,’ our Government Air 
Department was in the inglorious position of standing by and see- 
ing the crash come without lifting any effective hand to prevent 
it. Though, governmentally, we were understood to be in the 
closest possible touch with the French, no definite steps seem 
to have been taken to mitigate the suddenness of the shock which 
accompanied the virtual halving of the air fare by the French. 
Had they agreed to do this at some predetermined date, and had 
our powers-that-be entered closely into discussion with the com- 
mercial air transport industry, the sheer ruin which followed might 
at least have been lessened. But it was not so. At this crisis, 
involving the dissolution, and scattering in all directions, of a 
British organisation which was the first in the world to show 
that air transport could be made a going concern, we might just 
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as well have been without a Government for all the service it 
rendered. Private air enterprise did all it could, but it was 
fighting not only French commercial aviation, but also the whole 
power of the French Government, going hand-in-hand with its 
own industry. On the one hand there was our industry left to 
fight its battle unaided, and on the other there was an industry 
so assisted that it could afford to halve the Paris fare, and lay 
down a constructional programme of new and much improved 
machines. And when our industry appealed bitterly for assist- 
ance it was promised not bread but a stone—or, to put the matter 
concretely, it was promised the setting up of a committee of 
inquiry. The stable was, in effect, being locked after the horse 
had gone. 

The indictment of officialdom, at this time of stress, could 
not very well be graver. Of policy there was none; of initiative 
there was none. Having already, to its hand, a privately developed 
air transport enterprise which had, as the result of its own 
individual efforts, accomplished things which had won the admira- 
tion of the world, this supine Government Department allowed 
British prestige to suffer, and British pilots and experts to lose 
their employment and drift out of flying altogether, when concrete 
assistance to the extent of only a few thousand pounds, applied 
promptly, might have saved the situation. 

As it was, British flying to the Continent, rendered impossible 
by the stroke of the French Government, to which our authorities 
could only make the reply of setting up a Committee, simply came 
to a disastrous end, and we had the spectacle of our fine terminal 
aerodrome at Croydon—maintained by the taxpayers’ money— 
being provided for the convenience of those state-aided foreign 
machines which had driven ours out of the air. It was a very 
dark page indeed, this, in British aerial history, and, speaking 
without any heat, all one can say is that the whole episode re- 
dounded almost completely to the discredit of those who were 
officially at the helm. Nearly every mistake was made that it 
seemed possible to make, and British commercial flying was 
robbed, in the eyes of the world, of that credit to which the 
splendid all-weather piloting of its airmen had so fully entitled it. 

Even at this juncture, with our cup of bitterness brimming, 
and British air transport prostrate, the obtuseness of officialdom 
failed to profit by an opportunity which suddenly presented itself. 
Through the length and breadth of the land there was mortifica- 
tion at the thought that, after our fine beginning, we should not 
now have a single aeroplane flying between London and the Con- 
tinent, and that our airway to the coast should hum only with 
the engines of foreign craft. It was a great psychological moment. 
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Those who control our finance, as well as ordinary citizens, were 
stirred by the humiliation of this sudden collapse. If the iron 
had been struck, then, while it was hot, British commercial flying 
might have been made to rise again, in a day, to heights greater 
than it had attained before. But bureaucracy, into the hands of 
which the official direction of flying had so unfortunately fallen, 
knows nothing about psychological moments, or striking while 
irons are hot. Red tape obscures rather than clarifies. Here, 
therefore, there was another folly to record. Though I do not 
propose to introduce any personal note, the whole question being 
too large and too serious, the statement of facts necessitates my 
saying that after consultation with banks and other leading 
financial interests, I was enabled to place before the Air Ministry 
a scheme for the reinstatement of flying which, assuming only 
that such reasonable privileges were granted as a national com- 
pany would expect, provided for the guaranteed finding of 
1,000,0001. of capital. This would have enabled British flying 
to the Continent to have been recommenced upon a sound, per- 
manent footing, and it would—which was most important of all 
to those who had expert knowledge—have enabled full advantage 
to have been taken of design and construction in the provision 
of aeroplanes of newer and better types. 

But officialdom, though forced by the crisis to action, was 
willing only to aim at some quite limited and temporary objec- 
tive. The wider vision was conspicuous by its complete absence. 
A great national corporation, capable of developing flying till it 
had overcome all inertia and was firmly on its feet, was too bold 
a step. Hence there was procrastination when there ought to 
have been firm, prompt action. The golden moments were 
frittered away in the bringing up of side issues, and in the end 
all the public saw was a purely temporary scheme whereby certain 
British aeroplanes—some of them completely out-of-date and pro- 
hibitively costly to run—were got into the air again between 
London and Paris, running the most limited possible service, and 
subsidised heavily, so that it might be possible for them to com- 
pete with the state-aided, low-fare machines of the French. 


IV 


All this was profoundly unsatisfactory. Officially, instead of 
having a policy of our own, we had been forced in a hurry, and 
without knowing where the next step would lead ‘us, into a course 
of action which more astute minds, on the other side of the 
Channel, had dictated. We were playing second fiddle, whereas 
we ourselves ought to have called the tune. 
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That, too, is symptomatic of what is happening still. And 
it is not only those who are in high places in this country, but 
also, one might say, the rulers of the world, who are failing to 
envisage or handle air transport in a way which the absolutely 
novel character of this new power implies. Take, for example, 
the question of the rates charged for transport by air at 100 miles 
an hour. Here the policy which has been drifted into is one 
which is vicious and fundamentally unsound; one making, in 
fact, for all sorts of troubles and complications in the future, 
because it violates the firmest of all principles—that of supply and 
demand. 

When we started the London-Paris service we said to our- 
selves that to carry a load between the two capitals at appreciably 
more than twice the pace of any existing mode of transport was 
a very special privilege for the public, which should be paid for 
in a very special way—in the same way, in fact, that you pay 
a District Messenger boy a couple of shillings to take a letter 
for you by hand, which would by the normal routine of post cost 
you only a couple of pence. 

The principle was laid down, indeed, that for a four hours’ 
journey between London and Paris by aeroplane and fast con- 
necting cars a traveller should be asked to pay what was roughly 
twice as much as he would expend on an eight or nine hours’ 
journey by train and boat. Whereas, in fact, reckoning the inci- 
dentals of a long earth journey, it would cost him about 51. 5s. 0d. 
to go by land and sea, he was asked to pay 101. 10s. Od. for the 
super-express journey by air; a proposition which, one contends, 
was reasonable and perfectly good value for money. So, in fact, 
many people began actually to regard it, as there was a steadily 
growing volume of passenger traffic between London and Paris, 
at a ten-guinea fare, during the summer of 1920. Then, how- 
ever, without waiting to allow this traffic to continue its normal 
growth, we had the perfectly unjustified ‘cut’ to a fee which 
brought air transport, even when it was in its veriest infancy— 
with many of its economic problems unsolved—to a rate which 
was very little higher than earth transport. Why? Simply to 
increase artificially, and quite abnormally, that flow of travellers 
which was already setting in towards the air, and to provide loads, 
by hook or by crook, for machines operating in such a state-aided 
fashion that ordinary commercial arguments could be flouted and 
ignored. 

But in this illogical and foolish process of giving a facility 
at ridiculously low rates it is the taxpaying public which in the 
end suffers. We have reached already, in fact, the stage at which, 
with a land organisation for an ‘airway’ provided more or less 
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at the public expense, and with actual flying assisted by a subsidy 
of 25 per cent., it is doubted by many experts whether it will 
be possible, even with an increase in passenger traffic, to 
cover expenses, let alone make anything in the nature of a 
profit. At the end of two years commercial flying, therefore, 
though at the end of the first it was shown that flying, unassisted, 
could pay, we have retrograded to the extent that we are doubtful 
of making both ends meet even with a heavily subsidised service. 
And the keynote of this wretched position is to be found not with 
the aeroplanes or the men who fly them, and not even with 
the patronage of the public—which, though very moderate, has 
at the same time proved encouraging. It lies in the inherent error 
that air transport is being given at rates which are preposterously 
low; while a contributing factor also to a position hopelessly 
unsound is that too many small, struggling air companies are 
scrambling among themselves for a volume of traffic which does 
not justify or reward any such dispersal of effort. Competition 
is healthy, when it serves a good purpose ; but when it points the 
way to nothing but failure and a dissipation of energies which, 
as in flying, require, for eventual success, the utmost concentra- 
tion, then it is demonstrably bad. For half a dozen different 
companies to be competing among each other for traffic which, 
unless fares are very high, cannot support them on anything like 
an all-the-year basis, is poor business for the individual company, 
and worse for the hard-pressed taxpayer, who is called upon to 
pay more in subsidies than would be the case if national effort 
were centralised. 


V 


It is here, in my view, that one comes veritably to the crux 
of the whole problem. We have a purely military air service. 
The public pays for that. Then we have the commercial use 
of aeroplanes, which in addition to giving a high-speed, peace- 
time transport, maintains pilots, machines, and a designing and 
manufacturing organisation which are all potential assets, should 
we find ourselves faced again by any time of crisis. Therefore 
we say, and say rightly, that commercial aerial transport is worth 
supporting and developing in national interests, apart from its 
immediate speed value in the facilitation of travel. And aerial 
transport wants state assisting, in the years of its infancy, for 
two good reasons. One is that, in these days of post-war stress, 
private capital is not forthcoming in sufficiently large quantities 
to see flying right through its phase of early development ; and 
the second reason, explanatory really of the first, is that we must 
be prepared to wait some considerable time—how long nobody can 
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say—before the world has learned to use the air as a highway 
just as readily as it has learned through centuries to use the land 
and sea. This factor, really, looms behind all others. One fore- 
saw it before commercial flying began ; and everything which has 
happened since has merely confirmed one’s appreciation of an 
essential truth. We must face a big ‘lag,’ or lapse, a big period 
of inertia, between the organised provision of aerial transport and 
the regular and constant use of it by the world at large. One 
has, taking things at random, only to turn to the history of 
the introduction of such new conveniences as the telegraph and 
the telephons to appreciate how seriously this factor of human 
inertia has to be reckoned with. With flying, envisaged on any- 
thing like a comprehensive scale, we have years of strenuous work 
before us ere any large or regular volume of traffic is diverted from 
earth to air; and it is uniform, dependable loads, rather than 
spasmodic, fluctuating ones, which will make for business success 
in the air as with any other form of transport. 

I have made this point firmly because almost every day that 
passes now it becomes clearer that the only way a country can 
tackle this commercial air problem and make flying serve the 
community at large with the least need to draw upon public 
funds, and at the same time ensure the largest reservoir of mer- 
cantile air power, is by a general national effort, in which Govern- 
ment, industry, and public all play their part. One is not thinking 
here of nationalisation in the sense that commercial flying should 
be run by the State. The successful development of aeronautics, 
being a question of enthusiasm and initiative, is the last thing 
one can expect from bureaucracy. Such a new idea, in fact, as 
we have seen, withers almost directly the breath of officialdom 
touches it. Salvation lies in no state ownership. Where it does 
lie is in a great national company, chartered and approved by the 
state, and with its directorate representative of every phase of 
national activity. Then, and then only, will the commercial 
exploitation of the air become possible on a scale commensurate 
with the immense benefits it can bring. This is no small parochial 
sort of business : it is a great movement into which all countries 
must, for the acceleration and betterment of the trade of the world, 
throw themselves now, not piecemeal or by a number of separate 
efforts, but with their entire energies focussed first upon their 
own national development of flying, and then upon the improve- 
ment of air communication between themselves and the rest of 
the world. 

Two post-war years of vicissitude, of dissipated energies and 
conflicting interests, have merely confirmed us in that first idealistic 
vision of a commercial air age which we gained when we were 
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making our tentative plans early in 1919. The development of 
aerial navigation, with all it implies, is first of all, domestically, 
a question for a complete and well-directed national effort; and 
then, in its wider implications, a question for all great countries, 
through the medium of a traffic conference or pool, to facilitate and 
1mprove—in the interests not of one but of all—the working of the 
main, international trunk ‘airways.’ What one wants more than 
anything else, and what is more grievously required to-day than 
ever before, is that broad, international view of flying which the 
speed of the aeroplane, and 1ts ignoring of all such natural barriers 
as seas or mountains, makes so absolutely necessary. 

No ordinary conception of transport, or of the working of inter- 
connecting services, suffices when you come to envisage, as of 
course you must, a network of airways serving the whole of Europe 
and, eventually, the entire world; but, from our point of view, 
especially the British Empire. 

Take one simple instance which two years of experiment only 
serves now to emphasise—the international transport of urgent 
merchandise. It is necessary here to provide for a load dispatched, 
say, from Madrid or Rome coming through to London, or vice 
versa, with the greatest speed and with the least expenditure of 
time and money on handling while it is en route. Transhipments 
will be inevitable. 

The goods from Rome will do the first stage of their journey 
in an Italian machine; the second stage in a French machine; 
and they will come on to London in a British machine. Now 
if there is not the closest co-operation between the national air 
lines of these three countries so far as this constant international 
traffic is concerned—and a co-operation far closer and more inti- 
mate than we have ever seen with earth transport—there will 
not only be confusion and delay, but also a far greater cost in 
transport than is really necessary. 

This brings up the extraordinarily important point, which 
emerges so anquestionably from our first two years’ flying, that 
there can be no widespread development of ‘ airways’ until traffic 
flows along them by night as well as day, as it does on the 
railways. , 

Taking my recent example of Rome to London, it will be 
imperative to the growth of aerial goods transport that a load 
put into the air at nightfall in Rome should be transported by 
relays of cargo-planes, flying along illuminated routes, and actually 
delivered in London at about the beginning of business hours 
the following morning. That, in fact, in the light of such experi- 
ence as we have gained, is what we understand now by the aerial 
carriage of merchandise in Europe. 
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It implies taking up loads in one great city at the close of 
the business day, and carrying them swiftly for hundreds of miles 
during the hours of darkness, so that they may reach their destina- 
tion before another day’s work begins. This, when you contem- 
plate journeys such as from London to Madrid, Rome, Prague, 
or Berlin, is where organised air transport, regarded not as a 
national but an international convenience, will do something, 
thanks to its speed, that earth transport can never do. 

It was with this in mind, and the need to simplify international 
connexions so clearly apparent, that I took steps to form the 
International Air Traffic Association, the first body of its kind 
in the world, which started its life under British auspices at the 
Hague in 1919 with the sole object of facilitating the operation 
of international ‘airways.’ That Association is still in existence, 
with its offices at the Hague, and has done useful work, in several 
directions already, in the matter of adjusting international air 
tarifis and times of services; but British influence, unhappily, 
as a result of the temporary complete collapse of our international 
flying, fell away from being predominant until it was negligible. 

Also there has been a growing tendency for specialised Govern- 
ment Departments to endeavour to make arrangements, and thrust 
in their oars, when it would be far better on all counts to leave 
matters for adjustment between purely commercial and business 
interests. 

State assistance is one thing; state interference is another. 
But, as many business interests know now to their cost, there 
is a dangerously narrow dividing line between the two. Far better 
is it not to have to ask the state for any help at all, and so 
escape the entrammelling red tape with which that assistance 
is wrapped up; but, if a new industry, or rather, in the case of 
flying, a new world movement, does find it necessary to invoke 
Government aid, then it is in a far better position to obtain wise 
help, and avoid any hampering dictation from small bureaucrats, 
if it is enrolled as a national corporation rather than as a series 
of individual and unorganised concerns which may defeat their 
own purpose by a confusion of counsel. 

This aspect of the matter has been emphasised, during the 
quite recent history of flying, by the almost complete overshadow- 
ing of clear business arguments and points of view by the uncom- 
mercial voice of officialdom. But it will not do; it is bad in 
the extreme for flying—and for the pocket of the taxpayer. 

These big purely trade questions, such as the development 
of international air transport by night, and the way in which 
the commercial air line of one country shall fit in its routine with 
that of another, are for discussion and decision by aerial experts 
when brought into direct conference with all the real business 
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interests which it is the purpose of the airway to serve. This 
is the unanswerable case for the creation of a series of great 
national bodies for the development of world flying, each per- 
fectly free to study its own interests and securities, but each 
linked with its neighbours in facilitating the swift passage of 
traffic along the airways which should soon extend not merely 
across continents but across the world. 

On @ great national corporation, chartered by the state, you 
can bring all interests of the community into play. The state 
can be represented by its official on the directorate; so can 
every branch of trade which is to benefit by air transport. Your 
technical experts, your designers, constructors, and actual air- 
way operators, can tell the world of trade what they can do 
with their machines at any given time; and the heads of great 
businesses, on their part, can explain what sort of service, either 
night or day, will best suit their particular purpose. 

You can get transport, trade, finance, officialdom, all working 
in with each other ; and, what is supremely important with a new 
and still unfamiliar idea like the navigation of the air, you can 
concentrate upon a scheme for popularising and advertising flight 
which, through the association of the air organisations of various 
countries, can be made world-wide. 

It is by such combined, irresistible means, persisted in accord- 
ing to a well-devised campaign, that aerial navigation will be 
lifted from its present spasmodic and unsatisfactory condition and 
extended link by link until it girdles the globe. Nothing less 
will meet the case, because it is a case susceptible to only one 
sort of treatment. When you have an entirely new transport 
machine which moves at twice the speed of the fastest train, 
and which does so in an element, the air, which encompasses the 
entire world without interruption, and in which any great city, 
whether on the coast or inland, is merely a port of call, then 
you must discard your previous notions and begin to ‘think 
aerially’ ; and, above all, you must begin to think in terms of 
thousands of miles rather than in hundreds. Your viewpoint 
must, in a word, be world-wide: you must develop new visions 
both of distance and of time. 

Aerial transport, in its first two trying years, has proved itself 
immensely swift, wonderfully trustworthy, and, even though all 

necessary safeguards are not yet provided, quite adequately safe. 

The next great step, which now faces us, is to convert an 
experiment into a regular daily convenience not for the few but 
for the many. 

Pilots, machines, operating experience—all now justify a great 
development of commercial flying, in which our first short test 
routes are extended until they form a vast network of high- 
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speed aerial ways, permitting journeys which have lasted weeks 
to be made in days, and those of days to be accelerated till they 
become a matter merely of hours. 

But the world cannot hope to enter this air age, with all it 
implies, unless it acts co-operatively and according to a unified 
plan. The issue is now simple, but it is also large. A world 
scheme of aerial transport is the biggest thing we have ever tackled, 
and it can only be solved in a big, bold way. 


G. Hott THomas. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MATTERS OF FACT 


In the May number of this Review I exposed the character of a 
series of singular misrepresentations made in the January number 
by the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke as part of an ambitious attempt to 
persuade his readers that ‘Evolution is’ (to use his own obscure 
phrase) ‘a fiction of ingenious theorists that no longer seriously 
corresponds with the facts of Nature.’ Mr. Clarke actually states 
in so many words that either ‘ Evolution’ or else ‘the facts of 
Nature’ or both of them have undergone some change, so that 
Evolution is ‘no longer’ (as he suggests that it once was) in 
correspondence with the facts of Nature. Such a proposition 
is obviously absurd. It is one of the rhetorical inaccuracies which 
give a special charm to Mr. Clarke’s essays. What he meant to 
say was that the theory of Evolution no longer corresponds with 
our knowledge of the facts of Nature. His grandiose ambition 
is to discredit the Darwinian doctrine of the evolution of man 
from the lower animals. He declares that this doctrine and the 
doctrine of organic evolution, of which it is a part, are ‘ no longer’ 
supported by what we know of the facts of Nature but are at 
variance with, or contradicted by, those facts as now ascertained. 

It behoves him accordingly to adduce evidence in support of 
that assertion. But he does not do so. He does not even make 
any attempt to do so. He is altogether unacquainted with the 
facts now ascertained and with the recent progress of knowledge 
and discussion in regard to Evolution and the ancestry of man. 
He makes an empty assertion—an assertion which is notoriously 
contrary to fact—as to the invalidity of the doctrine of organic 
evolution, and then proceeds to misrepresent and misquote some 
of the older and most honoured writers on that doctrine and on 
the descent of man—in order to lessen, if possible, the weight 
attaching to their work. 

The task undertaken by Mr. Clarke is a hopeless one. The 
doctrine of organic evolution is so firmly established by solid fact 
and argument and has so long been in that position that those 
familiar with biological science treat the wild attacks of casual 
assailants with silent contempt and do not care to wrangle with 
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them about the historic utterances of the great founders of 
Darwinism. But inasmuch as a large body of readers are liable 
to be misled by repeated inexactitudes when published in the pages 
of this Review, I have considered it to be a duty, no less than a 
pleasure, ‘to indicate Mr, Clarke's errors. I am not engaging in 
any argument but am concerned with plain matters of fact. 

Mr. Clarke in his last contribution to this Review (July 1921) 
has added to the evidences of his incapacity for the part of a 
critic of the doctrine of organic evolution. 

I will briefly cite here ‘ the matters of fact’ an appreciation 
of which will, I think, enable the reader to derive some amuse- 
ment from Mr. Clarke’s efforts, and at the same time to decide, 
once for all, that he is not to be taken seriously. 

I will take Mr. Clarke’s statements one by one in the order in 
which he first made them in these pages, and will comment on 
them and the additions given by him in his article of July last. 
I give Mr. Clarke’s words in italics. 

1. ‘Darwin and Hualey long ago said ‘‘ Science has nothing 
to do with Christ.’’’ This is untrue—Huxley did not say this 
or anything like it. Apparently Mr. Clarke admits that he ‘has 
misrepresented the fact. 

2. ‘ Hualey so little assumed the case for evolution as proven 
that he never allowed himself to use the word in his official 
lectures.’ In his course of lectures and laboratory work at the 
Royal College of Science Huxley made it his business to give his 
students as complete a knowledge of the facts of animal structure 
as the time permitted, and did not deal with the doctrine of 
evolution. In other public lectures he set forth what he described 
as ‘the demonstrative evidence of evolution.’ In one of his 
memorable ‘ American addresses’ given in New York (Septem- 
ber 22, 1876, and published by Macmillan in 1877) he writes : 

An inductive hypothesis is said to be demonstrated when the facts are 
shown to be in entire accordance with it. The doctrine of evolution, at 
the present time, rests upon exactly as secure a foundation as the Coper- 
nican theory of the heavenly bodies did at the time of its promulgation. 
Its logical basis is precisely of the same character—the coincidence of 
the observed facts with theoretical requirements. 


3. ‘ He [Huxley] had hoped against hope (with Darwin) that 
‘* spontaneous generation ’’ might yet be proved. That hope was 
shattered by Pasteur and Tyndall.’ A bare acquaintance with 
the history of the controversy concerning the proof of the occur- 
rence of ‘spontaneous generation’ in the liquids boiled in test 
tubes by M. Pouchet of Rouen and later by Dr. Bastian would 
have saved Mr. Clarke from this absurd statement. Huxley 
examined and repeated the experiments advanced by Dr. Bastian 
as proving present-day ‘ spontaneous generation,’ and definitely 
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rejected them as inconclusive before either Pasteur or Tyndall 
had tested them. It was a confirmation of Huxley’s own con- 
clusions (and those published by other experimenters, of whom 
I was one’) when the supposed demonstration of ‘ spontaneous 
generation ’ put forward by Dr. Bastian received its final coup de 
grace at the hands of M. Pasteur. Mr. Clarke wishes us to 
believe that Darwin’s hopes were shattered by Bastian’s failure 
because he writes that he would like to see spontaneous generation 
proved to be true. 

A desire is not the same as a hope though it suits Mr. Clarke’s 
purpose to pretend that it is. 

Our assailant of the great Darwinians makes a blunder 
when, in a note to Huxley’s statement that the ‘ germ-theory’ 
explains many cases of supposed spontaneous generation, he 
writes’ that he presumes that ‘the germ-theory’’ of Weismann 
is meant. This is one of the many evidences of Mr. Clarke's 
incompetence. The ‘germ-theory’ mentioned by Huxley is the 
theory (started by Theodore Schwann in 1836) of the causa- 
tion of putrefaction and disease by minute organisms or 
‘germs,’ later more generally spoken of as ‘microbes’ and 
‘bacteria.’ The ‘germ-theory’’ of Weismann is another theory 
altogether, and is concerned with the origin and character of the 
reproductive germs (ova and sperms). It is no less a mark of 
ignorance and a blunder in matter of fact to credit Weismann 
with Schwann’s discovery of putrefaction by the agency of living 
germs than to declare—as Mr. Clarke also does—that Weismann 
‘discovered’ that ‘Nature never transmits acquired charac- 
teristics’ and thereby destroyed the Darwinian hypothesis. No 
such ‘discovery’ has been made. Were it made, the opinion held 
by very many Darwinians would be confirmed and ‘the Dar- 
winian hypothesis’ would remain untouched. 

4. ‘He [Huxley] christened a possible source of life ‘‘ Bathy- 
bius,’’ but lived to dismiss it as an error.’ I pointed out in my 
article last May that this was a very simple misinterpretation of 
some appearances in deep-sea mud—of no consequence either to 
Darwinism or to Huxley’s attitude as an exponent of organic 
evolution. That is the ‘matter of fact,’ as declared by Huxley 
himself in this Review for November 1887. I, as acting Editor, 
published Huxley’s description of the supposed ‘ Bathybius’ in 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science in 1868. Mr. 
Clarke * makes theatrical gestures over it, calls it ‘the fatal sub- 
ject of Bathybius,’ and states that Leonard Huxley tells us that 
his father had ‘ unfortunately ’ characterised Bathybius as a new 
form of the Monera. Here again we find that Mr. Clarke is 


1 Proc. Royal Society, 1873. 
2 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1921, p. 167. 8 Ibid. n: 168. 
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condemned by matter of fact. The word ‘ unfortunately’ was 
not used by Mr. Leonard Huxley. It is deliberately introduced 
by the ingenious Mr. Clarke to make it appear that Huxley’s son 
considered this trivial affair as important. 

Long ago, in 1890, twenty-fwo years after its creation, Mr. 
Mallock made use of ‘the Bathybius myth’ in an essay in this 
Review, and it is now set up again by another showman although 
it is a worn-out stage property. Huxley foresaw its present use 
and the attempt to make it effectual. He wrote in 1890 to a 
friend (see his Life and Letters) : 


‘ Bathybius’ is far too convenient a stick to beat this dog with—to 
be ever given up, however many lies may be needed to make the weapon 
effectual. 


5. ‘He [Huxley] lived to dismiss it as an error along with his 
theory of the European descent of the horse.’ This is an in- 
genious suggestio falsi on the part of Mr. Clarke. The matter 
of fact is that Huxley selected from the known specimens 
of extinct horse-like creatures a series from the earlier. and 
later Tertiary deposits which show a continuous modifi- 
cation of the toes, limb bones and teeth, leading from small 
ancestors with four toes on each of the front feet and three on each 
of the hind feet through larger and larger forms with increasingly 
complex teeth and reduction of the toes to one central and two 
small side toes, until the typical horse is reached with a single 
toe and a pair of splint bones on each foot. Huxley conclusively 
showed that the series of probable horse ancestors selected by 
him are ‘ facts’ in accordance with Darwin’s doctrine of organic 
evolution. They, like other facts known to zoologists, are 
demonstrative evidence of evolution—they furnish the decisive 
coincidence of the observed facts with theoretical requirements. 
Examples of this horse ancestry have been found in the American 
portion of the great northern land area, which complete in some 
details the evidence afforded by those originally dug out in the 
European and Asiatic area. They serve the same purpose as 
demonstrative evidence of evolution. It is a matter of absolute 
indifference whether the series is better seen in American or in 
European collections. Huxley made use impartially of both as 
soon as they became known to him, and made no claim for 
European precedence or significance. For Mr. Clarke to pretend 
that Huxley had contended for an exclusively ‘ European’ 
ancestry of the horse, and that he had to give up his ‘ pedigree of 
the horse,’ is another amusing outcome of Mr. Clarke’s total want 
of understanding of the matter in hand. Palaeontology is not a 
matter of international rivalry. He has been misled by the 
phrases employed by Mr. Leonard Huxley and by Mr, Clodd, 
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who are neither of them authorities on the subject. The first 
speaks of a forecast fulfilled ‘at the expense of the Kuropean 
ancestry of the horse,’ and the second writes that ‘the accepted 
theory of the European origin of the horse must be abandoned.’ 
They are both wrong in so far as they suggest that an exclusively 
‘ European ’ ancestry had been claimed by Huxley for the horse 
or accepted by those who knew anything of the subject. Their 
mistake has been a pitfall for the purblind assailant of Huxley’s 
demonstration of paleontological evidence in favour of organic 
evolution. 

6. ‘Huxley hoped much from the missing link argument in 
those days supported by the Java and Neanderthal skulls.’ Here 
we have our Anti-Darwinian champion at his best—or shall we 
say ‘his maddest’? My reader will not be surprised to learn 
that the assertion that ‘Huxley hoped much from the ‘‘ missing- 
link ’’ argument, in those days supported by the Java and 
Neanderthal skulls’ is contrary to fact. Huxley published his 
Man’s Place in Nature in 1863, and re-published it without 
alteration (as he expressly states) thirty-one years later. He 
never wrote anything else on the subject. In it he declares 
explicitly that in no sense can the Neanderthal bones be regarded 
as the remains of a human being intermediate between man and 
apes. And it should make Mr. Clarke regret his rash and futile 
attempt to deal with this matter when he learns that the Java 
‘skull’ and thigh-bone known as Pithecanthropus were never 
mentioned or seen by Huzley at all! Dubois discovered them 
in 1894 and Huxley died in 1895—before they were available for 
study by European anatomists. Can flippant disregard of fact 
go further than that here shown by Mr. Clarke? 

In his reply in July to my exposure of his methods, this 
astonishing controversialist manages to make his pretensions 
yet more ridiculous than they were by the assertion that ‘ fresh 
specimens’ of Pithecanthropus have just been dug up by its 
original discoverer M. Eugéne Dubois.’ This is a very foolish 
invention. Nothing of the sort has occurred. On the contrary, 
a search for fresh specimens organised by Madame Selenka a 
few years ago completely failed to obtain any such specimens. 

7. In reference to the Neanderthal bones—Mr. Clarke in the 
January number of this Review attributed to me the statement 
that ‘ earliest man ’ had a larger brain than our own. I proceeded 
to show (in this Review for May 1921) that I had made no such 
statement, and that ‘ Neanderthal man’ is not the same thing 
as ‘earliest man.’ Mr. Clarke makes an ineffective effort (in 
July) to justify his blunder and misrepresentation and to confuse 
the issue. He asserts that Huxley made ‘with Lyell’ a special 
study of the Neanderthal skull. He obviously does not know 
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that Lyell had no special knowledge of skulls. The fact is that 
Huxley examined certain skulls expressly in order to give 
to his honoured friend Lyell information which would be 
of use to him in his work on The Antiquity of Man. When 
Huxley wrote on this subject (1863), only the original speci- 
men from the Neanderthal near Diisseldorf was known, and 
he stated: ‘In mo sense can the Neanderthal bones be 
regarded as the remains of a human being intermediate between 
man and apes.’ Mr. Clarke wastes time and trouble in offering 
us other detached statements by Huxley which he imagines to 
be opposed to this, and in quoting the opinion given in 
out-of-date text-books. The fact is that the knowledge of the 
race of the Neanderthal man has of late years been vastly in- 
creased. Professor Boule has described and illustrated very fully 
the skull and skeleton of the Neanderthal race from the Chapelle- 
aux-Saints (1908). The Spy skull (1886), the Gibraltar skull, 
that of le Moustier (1909), those of la Ferrassie (1909, 1910) (with 
two skeletons nearly as complete as that of the Chapelle indi- 
vidual), of La Quina (1911), and more fragmentary specimens 
from some dozen other localities, are further examples of the 
Neanderthal race, recently discovered, and well known to anthro- 
pologists by excellent figures and descriptions. They confirm the 
opinion which I have quoted without alteration given by Huxley 
in 1863. But they also give us further evidence which is really 
to the point, whilst the remarks made sixty years ago by Fuhlrott, 
Schaafhausen, Virchow, and others, quoted by Mr. Clarke, are 
now out of date, as is also Mr. Duckworth’s attempt at a human 
family tree, which is brought up as something authoritative by 
Mr. Clarke. 

The facts known at the present moment in regard to the 
Neanderthal race have led me to the conclusion that the race 
should be regarded as a distinct species of the genus Homo—viz. 
Homo Neanderthalensis—and that this species, now extinct, is 
not the ancestor of Homo sapiens—is not in fact ‘ earliest man,’ 
but represents a collateral branch of the genus. The grounds for 
this opinion and some of its consequences are put forward with 
abundant illustrative pictures in the work by my friend Professor 
‘Marcelin Boule—entitled Les hommes fossiles (Paris, 1921). 

8. I must as a final contrast of fact with fiction quote Lyell’s 
words as to his acceptance of the animal descent of man. Mr. 
Clarke without the smallest warrant writes of ‘ Lyell’s contempt ’ 
for the anthropoid ancestry of man. So far from having ‘ con- 
tempt’ for it, he had a dislike to it—an ‘antipathy’ (as Huxley 
tells us)—which is a very Gifferent feeling. Lyell writes to 
Darwin (March 11, 1863) that the descent of man from the brutes 
‘though I am prepared to accept it, takes away much of the 
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charm from my speculations on the past, relating to such 
matters.’ 

The ‘wish’ of Darwin is altered by Mr. Clarke to ‘ hope 
against hope,’ shared with him by Huxley, though neither of them, 
as a matter of fact, ever expressed such a hope; whilst Lyell is 
boldly declared to have expressed ‘ contempt’ for a theory which 
he himself says he is prepared to accept though it is distasteful 
tohim. Such garbling of professed citations renders Mr. Clarke’s 
advocacy worthless. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasise the statement that I have 
not engaged here in discussion or argument. I have merely 
brought forward, giving chapter and verse, the plainest matters 
of fact to confute a series of fictions and misrepresentations. 


E. Ray LANKESTER. 





SOWING AND REAPING 


‘ THERE are five houses in a court off Craven Street,’ said Marston, 
‘which I should like to show you.’ He proceeded to give details, 
not altogether suitable for publication except in a Blue Book. 
‘Last week,’ he continued, ‘ a child died there, and when I spoke 
rather angrily about it, the mother was shocked and said it was 
God’s will, so that we must not complain. It was not evasion 
of responsibility ; in fact she was not responsible, for she had tried 
hard to find a decent place to livein. No, it was downright piety, 
uncomplaining submission to a decree past understanding. But 
what can you do with people who believe in a God like that?’ 

‘I have had something worse than that,’ said the Doctor. ‘ It 
was a man, though; he wouldn’t do what I ordered for his wife, 
and said that if it was the will of the Almighty for her to die she 
would die, and if it was the will of the Almighty for her to live 
she would live. SoI told him that in that case he had better go 
to the Almighty for a death certificate. That brought him to his 
senses,’ 

‘It wasn’t worse,’ protested Marston, ‘nor as bad. The 
terrible thing about my woman is that she really believed what 
she said.’ 

* Did she?’ asked Goodall ; ‘ or was it sloth? A good deal of 
that kind of piety seems to be nothing but lazy acquiescence in 
what happens.’ 

Marston was indignant; he knew the woman, and was sure 
that she had done all she could for the child. ‘ Acquiescence,’ he 
cried, ‘yes; lazy acquiescence, no. I don’t find fault with her 
for that. Acquiescence in what has happened is good; fuming 
about spilt milk is a waste of energy. Nay, I don’t find fault 
with her at all; she spoke as she had been taught to speak, as she 
had been taught to believe. Who taught her? I don’t know. 
Everybody about her; all the street; Sunday School teachers, 
perhaps; a priest for aught I know. Here is the point. That 
child was killed; you may say murdered, if you like; killed by 
the conditions in which he was trying to live. Who is respon- 
sible? The owner of the houses? How do I know? He may 
be a poor devil who hasn’t a penny to spend on them. No, that 
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will not do; the rents would pay for some improvement. But 1 
don’t want to make it too personal——’ 

‘If you don’t make it personal,’ interjected the Doctor, ‘ you 
will never get anything done.’ 

‘ Well, leave it at that,’ he resumed; ‘but what I want to 
swear about is the habit of shirking responsibility. We all do 
it. We hold up a state of things of which this is the outcome ; 
and when it comes out, we say it is the will of God, and there's 
an end of it.’ 

‘Do we?’ said Goodall. ‘I thought most of us were leaving 
God out altogether. But suppose we do.’ He had slipped across 
the room to a window, from which was an outlook over the river 
to a field where the first sheaves of the harvest were being 
handled. Craven Street and all the squalor of the town lay on 
the other side of the house, out of sight. ‘Suppose we do. 
Would you say that it is the will of God a man should reap what 
he sows?’ He waited for assent, and as it came in silence he 
continued : ‘They do something to wheat before they sow it; I 
don’t know what it is, but if that farmer over there refused to 
take the trouble and then began to curse because the crop was 
black with smut, I should try to calm him by telling him it was 
the will of God.’ 

‘Why bring God in at all?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘If I could keep him out!’ he retorted. 

‘I thought it was agreed,’ said the Doctor, ‘ that miracles are 
not to be assumed except in case of necessity.’ 

Goodall corrected him: ‘ Not to be multiplied. But I have 
no use for a miracle here : unless the whole world is a miracle.’ 

‘It is a question of definition,’ said Marston. 

‘Then why drag God in?’ persisted the Doctor, ignoring this 
enlargement. 

Goodall was visibly impatient. ‘Whom or what would you 
drag in?’ he demanded. 

‘I should talk about cause and effect,’ replied the Doctor. 

‘How illuminating!’ cried Goodall; ‘what a complete ex- 
planation! And then, perhaps, you will tell us, in ten words or 
thereabouts, exactly what you mean by a cause.’ 

‘Of course,’ replied the Doctor good-humouredly ; ‘I should 
say that it is what produces an effect.’ 

‘ Produces,’ mused Goodall; ‘what a beautiful word! Mr. 
Egerton produces a play at the theatre. I suppose he is the 
cause, and the play is the effect. Can you tell me why he 
produces it?’ 

‘He said the other night that he does it for the elevation of 
the popular taste,’ replied the Doctor; ‘but I am inclined to 
suspect that he has another motive as well.’ 
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‘In any case you think he has a motive?’ inquired Goodall. 
‘It looks as if the motive might be the cause of the play. But 
suppose the motive failed to move him. That does happen 
sometimes, doesn’t it? ’ 

We all agreed with this rather obvious conjecture. Goodall 
watched the harvest operations for some moments, but before 
anyone interposed he begam again: ‘ Who produces the smut in 
the wheat? Doesn’t it grow froma germ or something? That 
is rather like the author of' the play, or like the first idea of the 
play in the author’s mind. But Mr. Egerton produces the play. 
The author doesn’t, nor the company, nor the costumier, nor 
the dressers, nor the scene-painter, nor the carpenters. He does 
it; and he does it only because he has a motive, and not then 
unless he lets the motive move him. Well, do we really know 
anything abeut any kind of production except that kind? Where 
did you find your idea of a cause except in the knowledge that 
you can do some things yourself?’ 

He knocked out the ashes of his pipe, which he had failed to 
keep alight, and gathered them carefully on the window-sill. 
‘There was a white spot there,’ he said, ‘and the whim took me 
to cover it with those ashes. I cam’t tell you why. In fact I 
rather think I took the whim. The result is that the spot is 
covered. I can understand cause and effect there, and I don’t 
know how else to understand it.’ 

‘Then are we to take it,’ asked the Doctor, ‘ that God is a 
whimsical person who puts smut on the wheat?’ 

‘I would not say a person,’ he replied, ‘because I try to be 
orthodox when I can, and I would not say whimsical, because I 
really. do not know.’ 

‘¥ou mean that God probably has a good: motive,’ suggested 
Marston. 

‘Please don’t ask me whether God is the ummoved Mover,’ 
he replied, ‘ for that is beyond. me.’ 

‘What then?’ asked the Doetor. Marston murmured again 
that it was a question of definition. 

Goodall smilingly asked him, ‘ Do you want me to define God? 
Well, no; if I could do. that, God would be something in the 
world ; and then he would not be God.’ 

‘Not even the Anima Mundi perhaps?’ said the Doctor. 

‘Certainly not,’ he replied, ‘ because then he would be some- 
thing less than the world. There is the Body too, you see. Sup- 
pose we say. that God is. the Will at the back of all things that 
happen, as my whim is at the back of that’ little heap of ash.’ 

Marston was frowning, but the Doctor got in before him. ‘T 
can understand it if: you put'it that way,’ he said, ‘and there is 
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a probability about it; but I have never found any evidence of 
such a will.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Goodall, ‘ because you look for it in out-of- 
the-way corners, instead of straight before you. We have a queer 
way of calling an unusual event, in which we cannot trace human 
agency, an ‘‘ Act of God.’’ Some people seem to think they could 
find God in a miracle. I am afraid that if I saw St. Elizabeth’s 
loaves turned into roses, I should only be moved to doubt the 
evidence of my senses. But when I look at that wheatfield, and 
follow the corn to the mill and the bakehouse, and see it turn to 
roses on the cheeks of little children, I am ready to sing ‘‘O all 
ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord!’’’ 

Marston burst in : ‘ Beautiful! But what about the children’s 
cheeks in Craven Street? There are no roses there. If you 
make God responsible for everything, you make him responsible 
for sickness as well as health, and for evil as well as good. I want 
a God who is all good.’ 

‘So far as I can see,’ said the Doctor, ‘ our friend’s God is 
not particularly good, except to some favoured people. He seems 
to be like the Nature that people spell with a capital letter, beyond 
good and evil, beyond morality.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Goodall placidly ; ‘I think you have to get to know 
him first in that way.’ 

‘It is sheer fatalism,’ cried Marston angrily. ‘So that child 
in Craven Street had to die because God willed it. I should call 
it a doctrine of devils, if I believed in any devil.’ 

‘Our friend Marston is an amazing fellow,’ said Goodall. 
‘He spends nights and days fighting the devil, in whose existence 
he does not believe. Neither did Emerson, if you remember, 
though Carlyle took him to see Whitechapel, and even the House 
of Commons. But Emerson was not a fighting man ; Marston is.’ 

‘I don’t fight bogeys,’ protested the champion, ‘ but real palp- 
able evils. You will be saying they are not evils at all. What- 
ever is, is right; it is the will of God. If I thought so, I would 
fight God, and that comes to much the same as fighting the devil. 
But I don’t believe it. I repudiate it; I call it a lie. You don’t 
believe in God if you say that. You are a fatalist.’ 

‘Not a fatalist,’ said Goodall patiently, ‘ but the exact oppo- 
site. Fatalism means necessity; a necessity, mind you, imposed 
on God. Will is freedom.’ 

‘ Freedom for the one who wills, no doubt,’ said the Doctor, 
‘if there is such a thing; but what about the other poor beggars 
on whom he imposes his will? A slum becomes a necessity for 
them.’ 

‘For some of them—yes,’ replied Goodall, 
seemed to be gathering his forces for another attack ; 
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evitable consequence, the effect of a cause, and so of the will of 
God. I would put it in this way: It is the will of God that if 
men will not work, both they and others shall go hungry, and 
if they make slums children shall die there.’ He added after a 
pause : ‘Or if Governments play the fool, young men shall be 
blown to bits by shells.’ 

‘A contingent necessity, it seems,’ said the Doctor. Goodall 
asked him if he had any objection. ‘Oh, no,’ he replied; ‘ you 
mean that we must take the consequences of everything that we 
do. But I thought your Church taught the forgiveness of sins.’ 

“My Church!’ he cried; ‘I have none. I am the merest 
lodger, a vagrant. But yes, there is a Church that teaches the 
forgiveness of sins, and I have no quarrel with it. In fact, that 
is another instance of what I am saying. Forgiveness follows 
repentance, a necessary consequence according to the will of God. 
It is sowing and reaping over again. Repentance is the seed, 
absolution is the fruit.’ 

‘In fact, one nail knocks out another,’ said the Doctor; ‘or 
one growth smothers another. It is like raising a crop simply 
to clean the ground.’ 

Marston did not deliver hiw attack, and for some moments 
there was the silent communion of pipes. Then the Doctor 
spoke : ‘ You seem to take God a roundabout way to the end in 
view. Have I got it right? A speculative builder and a factory- 
owner produce the slum—I might go further back, but I am con- 
tent to begin there in the middle; the slum kills the child; the 
child’s death stirs the wrath of Marston; Marston’s wrath—a 
doubtful proposition—rouses the voters; the voters, less improb- 
ably, frighten the Town Councillors; the Town Council makes 
things unpleasant for the slum-owner ; the slum-owner repents, 
does some cleaning up, and is absolved ; Marston begins to build 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land—videlicet in 
Craven Street. No, my dear fellow, I am not laughing at you. 
I am trying to understand the Gospel according to Goodall, and 
I find the way of salvation rather crooked.’ 

“What else should it be?’ cried Goodall impetuously. ‘It 
must fit the world that is to besaved. Most thingsare so. Think 
of the crooked ways by which we men have come to be what 
we are! And then we make them crookeder. You don’t com- 
plain of it in bic'ogy. It is just so, and you take it as it comes. 
It would be an impertinence to complain. And why should you 
expect it to be different in ethics, or politics, or economics? Or 
do you expect to find two worlds, and two Gods? Remember 
the hypothesis. God is the Will at the back of all that happens 
in the world ; if there is one world there is one God, and one Will 
at the back of physics and ethics and politics. If not, there is 
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chaos. Pluralism is no good ; if it were true, we could not think 
continuously, and we can. You say that if God is the Will at 
the back of everything, then that Will is imposed on us, and we 
have no freedom. But what if the Will of Ged imposes freedom 
upon us? I know that I have some freedom ; not much, perhaps, 
and I cannot draw the limits of it, but it is here. It is one of 
the facts that I can’t get away from. So, on the hypothesis, it 
is imposed on me, and I am made responsible, and I have to take 
consequences. If a farmer won't use a spud, he sows thistle- 
down and reaps thistles. We have all sown corruption and reap 
—Craven Street. It is no use raging at the consequences. 
Marston’s woman was even wiser than he thought. She can’t 
cure the trouble, poor thing, and what you cannot cure you must 
endure. It is the will of God, she said ; and that is the beginning 
of wisdom. If Marston will believe it, he may be able to climb 
the ladder of causes far enough to begin a cure; a partial cure, 
at all events. Crooked? Of course it is ; as crooked as your prac- 
tice. You don’t use specifics nowadays, do you? You work 
round to causes. You have prepared vaccines, haven't you? 
That is crooked enough, as a way of healing ; and you do it because 
you have found out something about the will of God, O worker 
of miracles! Dizi.’ 

‘Time!’ said the Doctor, rising to go. ‘ You make a rather 
complicated business of it.’ 

‘ Did you ever find life a simple business? ’ he retorted. 


T. A. Lacey. 
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